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rrmiS little book is sent forth in 

(begun about a twelvemonth since by the reprint 
of the first book of Hooker) of issuing at intervals in a 
cheap form some of the chief works of our great English 
writers. That something of the kmd is needed^ will be 
allowed by every one who is acquamted with the general 
neglect of our own tongue which still prevails m our 
schools. It may be safely affirmed, that there are few 
which a hoy may not pass almost entirely through 
without ever reading a line of the works of any English 
writer of eminence. In those professedly devoted to 
the study of the classics this is a matter of less con- 
sequence, since men who have read Sophocles and 
Plato to any good purpose wdl not neglect Shakspeare 
and Bacon. But in English schools (so called) this 
disregard of the best models of writing in our own 
mother tongue is a very senous evil, for it practically 
amounts to oim^ting to direct the attention of the 
learner to the study of any good authors at all, except 
pel haps a few scraps in books of miscellaneous ex- 
tracts, m greSt a curse to literature as epitomes. 

It seems to be taken for granted m many schSols 
that none btR inferior books are Sit for the capacity of 
boys , or if a good author is chosen for their perusal, 
tiiat Ms works must be detaced by e:5^urgations, com- 
mentaries, an^ various kmds of assistance, intended, as 
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it would seem, more to meet ignorance on tlie part of 
the master than the scholar, before being put into their 
hands Hence the market is fall of crude compilations 
all professing to be for the special use of schools. One 
of the most popular forms just now for schoolbooks is 
the TTatechetical. We have catechisms of geography, 
history, natural philosojihy, <Sro. &c , in endless ^ anety. 
It is probable that the excellence of the Church 
Catechism and its wonderful success m faMlling the 
intentions of its framers has led to the general ado2)tion 
of the catechetical form But the compilers of these 
mamuals have not brought to their task the learning 
and judgment wlncii distinguished the divines who drew 
up the Church Catechism. Hor have they at all under- 
stood the object those wise fathers had in view. Its 
very shortness might have taught them that it was by 
no means intended to supersede all further oral teach- 
ing, but to serve only as a guide, to indicate to the 
teacher an outlme which his own industry was to fill 
up ; to be a corrective to errors into which he might 
fail; to be deeply implanted in. the minds of his scholars, 
as a standard by which they might assay the doctrines 
they heard in the schoolroom or the church, Wliei'eas 
the books of which I speak ^re adapted to no such 
purposes. Hot only do they presume the most absolute 
ignorance on the part of the teacher, «nd with tedious 
prolixity enter into every liftle (Retail, hut their authors 
have fallen into the common error of taking dements 
and minor details to be synonymous, and have ns general 
carefully avoided enteri£g upon the^principles on which 
the science of winch they are treating is founded. Hor 
ai^e many other of the books commonly used free from 
similar objections Sohoof histories, for example, W'- 
generally dry recapitulations of facts and dates, unre- 
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lieveci by a single reflection springing from the com- 
piler’s own mind, and therefore sure to be forgotten as 
soon as read. It is the custom, moreover, now-a-days 
to add a farrago of questions, to be answered from the 
text. These, as might be expected, the schoolboy con- 
tents hnnself with looking through and making out the 
answers just well enough to escape punishment ; so that, 
in fact, they prevent rather than encourage a regular 
perusal — ^the only method by which he could reap any 
lastmg benefit 

The root of the evil lies in the presumption that 
the teacher can call forth the mental energies of his 
scholars while Ins own ninid lies idle There cannot be 
a greater error If he is converted into an engine for 
putting stereotyped questions as he weanly plo^js along 
the offc-repeated track of a fixed routine, he will find 
that nme-tenths of his pupils will do nothing at all, or 
at best, become mere machines Tew boys’ minds out" 
strip their master’s. The clumsy compilations I have 
spoken of may gratify sloth, but can only cramp an 
active teacher Question and answer, perhaps the most 
bvely and attractive method that can be used, when it 
is extempore and illustrated by a quick fancy and a 
good text book, becomes hard and dry when put into 
a permanent form, and will only cramp the thoughts 
and weary the spirits 3f both master and scholar. 

The best thing a mast^ ca». do for his boys is to 
choose some hook really worth them reading, make 
himself master of it beforehand, and while he goes 
through it in his class-soom, explain and illustrate it 
from all available sources, taking care not to omit to 
lecture upon such questions of history and general 
literature as fairly come within the compass •of the task 
befofe Mm. By sOb doing, he •will teach Ms boys how 
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to instruct tLemselyes^ — ^and tliat^ after all^ is tlie great 
end of all scliool work. 

Tke Admncement of Learning was pnblislied in 
tke year IGOo, It was reprinted in tke year 1629, and 
^ain (at Oxford) in 1633. I kave been surprised to 
md bow materially tbe common editions differ from 
tbe original text. Words and expressions are changed, 
terminations altered, and in fact, tbe whole text to a 
great extent modernized — sure method of destroying 
all traces of the earlier stages of a language. Except as 
regards the spellmg, I have held myself hound to repro- 
duce the work as nearly as possible as it came from the 
author’s pen. Where the text, therefore, is found to 
differ from that commonly received, it may he taken for 
granted»that the change is on the authority of the editions 
of 1605 or 1633. The latter of these appears to have 
been corrected with considerable care, accordingly, 
where they agree, I have held myself bound to make 
no change ; where they differ, I have nsed my own 
judgment, guided where it was possible by the Latin 
edition. To that of 1629 I had not access until some 
sheets were printed ojff; but it is very inferior to either 
of the others, and nothmg would have been gained by 
consulting it. The Latin .edition, to which I have from 
time to time referred the reader, came from the press 
in 1623 A very fine copy eecists in the ^British 
Museum, and an eqpiallyr good one in the PuhHc 
Library at Cambridge. Whether the Latin is Bacon’s 
own, or a translation ffom an Enghsfi copy prepared by 
him, it is not a fit time to discuss ; but there is mtemal 
evidence to show that it preceded the ILovum Orgamm 
in composition, though not in publicatibn. 

The limits prescribed to me forbad adding much in 
the shape of comment. I have, however, here'^ and 
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there giyen a Mnt or a reference to other authors yrhich 
may farmsh the thonghtM student with sonrceb of 
foither reflection. 

In tracing the references, I have received no assist- 
ance whatever from previous editions, except the trans- 
lation of the De AugmeyitiSf by G Wats (Oxford, 1640)5 
in which the name of the author supposed to be cited 
is generally added m the margm, and sometimes the 
title of the work. Bacon appears mostly to have quoted 
from memory, or perhaps fi’om a common-place book, 
in winch he might have jotted down the pith of such 
passages as he met with while collecting materials and 
thought likely to be useful. Hence it is often diMcult 
to recognise with certamty the passage he had in view. 
But although he often does not give the exact words of 
an author, I have been strongly impressed with his 
conscientiousness in interpretation, and have found no 
instance in which he distorts the meaning of a passage 
to suit his purpose I can scarcely hope to have always 
hit on the right passage, but when the difficulty of the 
task IS remembered I shall doubtless receive indul- 
gence 

For the headings, the divisions into chapters and 
paragraphs, marginal notes,.and glossary, I am entirely 
responsible. 


Kijjg’s College, Lonuoic 

Aprd 28 , 1802 , 


T.M. 
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FIRST BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON. 

OF THE FliOPICIENGE AHB 

ADVANCEMENT OE LEAENING, 

DIVmE AND HUHAH 

To the King* 

T HEEE were under tEe law, excellent King, botE 
daily sacrifices and freewill ofierings the one pro- 
ceeding upon ordinary obserwance, the otEer upon a 
dewout cEeerfulness : in like loaanner tEere belongetE 
fco kings from tEeir servants botE tribute of duty and 
presents of affection. In tEe former of these I nope I 
shall not hve to be wantmg, according to my most 
bumble duty, and the good pleasure of your Majesty’s 
employments for the latter, I thought it more respec- 
tive to make choice of some oblation, which might 
rather refer to tho propriety and excellency of your 
individual person, than to the business of your crown 
and state. 

Wherefore, representing your Majesty many times 
unto my mmd, and beholding you not with the inquisi- 
tive ©ye of presumption, to discover that which the 
Scripture telleth me is inscrutable,^ but with the 
observant eye of duty and admiration ; leaving aside 
the other parts of your virtue and fortune, I have been 
touched, yea, and possessed i^ith an extreme wonder at 
those your virtues and faculties, which the Philosophers 
call inteilectifl,!; the largeness of your capacily, the, 
faithfulness of your, memory, tJie swiftness of your 
apprehension the penetration of y©ur judgment, and 
the facihty and order of your elocution and I have 
often thought, that of all the persons living that 1 have 


I See Numb xxviu. 23, Levit. xxii, 18. 
* * Prov XXV 3. 
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kngwn, your Majesty were the best instance to mahe a 
man of Plato’s opinion,^ that ail knowledge is but 
remembrance, and that the mmd of man by nature 
fcnoweth all thmgs, and hath but her own native and 
original motions (which by the strangeness and dark- 
ness of this tabernacle of the body arc sequestered) 
again revired and restored such a light of nature I 
have observed m your Majesty, and such a readiness to 
take flame and blaze from the least occasion presented, 
or the least spark of another’s knowledge delivered. 
And as the Scripture saith of the wisest king, That hs 
heart 'loas as the sands of the sea,^ which though it be 
one of the largest bodies, yet it consisieth of the 
smallest and finest portions so hath G-od given your 
Majesty a composition of understanding admirable, 
being able to compass and comprehend the gi’eatest 
matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend the 
least ; whereas it should seem an impossibility in natee, 
for the same instrument to make itself fit for great and 
small works. And for your gift of speech, I call to 
mind what Cornelius Tacitus saith of Augustus Csesar : 
Angusto frofluens, et guce prtncijpem deceret^ eloquenita 
fmt ® Por, if we note it well, speech that is uttered 
with labour and difficulty, or speech that savoureth of 
the affectation of art and precepts, or speech that is 
framed after the imitation of some pattern of eloquence, 
though never so excellent ; all this hath somewhat ser- 
vile, and holding of the subject. But your Majesty’s 
manner of speech is indeed prmce-like, flowing as from 
a fountain, and yet streaming and branching itself into 
nature’s order, full of fac:^ty and felicity, imitating 
none, and inimitable by any. And as in your civu 
estate there appeareth to be an emulation and conten- 
tion of your Majesty’s virtue withyCur fortune ; a vir- 
tuous disposition with a JS^rtu^jate regiment, a virtuous 
expectation (when time was) of your greater fortune, with 
a prosperous possession thereof in the dJie time ,* a vir- 
tuous observation of the laws of marriage, "with most 
blessed and happj fruit of marriage, a virtuous and 
most Christian desire of peace, with a fortunate inclma- 
tion in your neighbour prmees thereunto ; so likewise, 


^ Phaedo, 1 *72, (Steph ) Meuon, xi 81, and cf. Theaet 
i 166 and 191, and Aiistot. de Memor 2 

1 Kings iv, 29. ® Tac. 2.mial, xiu. 3. 
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Ded teat ion to ilie King 

ill tliese mtellectiial matters, there seemeth to h§ no 
less contention between the excellency of yonr Majesty’s 
gifts of nature, and the uniTersality and perfection of 
your learning For I am well assured that this winch 
I shall say is no amplification at all, but a posiiiTe and 
measuied truth; which is, that there hath not been 
smee Christ’s time any kmg or temporal monarch, 
which has been so learned in all hterature and erudi* 
tion, divme and human. For let a man seriously and 
diligently revolve and peruse the succession of the 
emperors of Borne ; of which Csesar the Dictator, who 
lived some years before Christ, and Marcus Antoninus, 
were the best learned , and so descend to the emperors 
of Grsecia, or of the West, and then to the hnes of 
France, Spam, England, Scotland, and the rest, and he 
shall find this judgment is truly made. For it seemeth 
much m a king, if, by the compendious extractions of 
other men’s wits and labours, he can take hold of any 
superficial ornaments and shows of learning, or if he 
countenance and prefer learning and learned men : but 
to drink indeed of the true fountams of learning, nay, 
to liave such a foimtain of learning m himself, m a 
king, and m a kmg born, is almost a miracle And the 
more, because there is met m your Majesty a rare con- 
junction, as well of divme and sacred literature, as of 
profane and human , so as your Majesty standeth in- 
vested of that tnplicity, which m great veneration was 
ascribed to the ancient Hermes . the power and fortune 
of a king, the knowledge and iliummation of a priest, 
and the learnmg and universality of a philosopher.® 
This propriety inherent and mdmdual attribute m 
your Majesty deserveth to be expressed not only m the 
fame |ind admiration of the present time, nor m the 
history or tradition of the ages succeedmg, but also m 
some solid wo^’k, fixed memorial, and immortal monu- 
ment, bearmg a character or signature both of the 
power of a kmg, and the difference and perfection of 
such a kihg. 

Therefore I did c4>nclude with mjself, that I could 
not make unt» your Majesty a better oblation than of 
some Treatise tending to that end, whereof the sum will 
consist of these two parts , the former, concerning the 


® See tlie aignment of Marsilius Ficinus, prefixed to tlie 
'Foemamki of Heines Tnsmegistus. 
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excellency of Learning and Knowledge, and the excel- 
lency of the merit and true glory in the augmentation 
and propagation thereof* the latter, what the parti- 
cular acts and works are, which have been embraced 
and undertaken for the Advancement of Learning , and 
again, what defects and undervalues I find m such par- 
ticular acts * to the end, that though I cannot positively 
or affirmatively advise your Majesty, or propound unto 
you framed particulars , yet I may excite your prmcely 
cogitations to visit the excellent treasure of yoim own 
mind, and thenco to extract particulars for this pur- 
pose, agreeable to your magnanimity and wisdom. 

LI. TK the entrance to the former of 
Of Cavils X these, to clear the way, and as 

against make silence, to have the true 

Learning. testimonies concernmg the dignity of 
Learning to be better heard, without the interruption of 
tacit objections; I thmk good to dehver it from the 
discredits and disgraces which it hath received, all from 
Ignorance , but ignorance severally disguised , appear- 
ing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of Divines; 
sometimes in the seventy and arrogancy of Pohtiques , 
and sometimes mthe errors and imperfections of learned 
men themselves. 

2 I hear the former sort say, that Knowledge is of 
those things which are to be accepted of with great 
hmitation and caution , that the aspirmg to overmuch 
knowledge was the original temptation and sin where- 
upon ensued the fall of man ; that Knowledge hath m it 
somewhat of the serpent, andf therefore where it entereth 
into a man it makes him swell , Seienita tfiMt ^ that 
Solomon gives a censure, That there no end of nlahyng 
looks, and that much reading %s weariness of the flesh 
and again in another plaire, That in sg>actom knowledge 
there is much contristation, and that he that inereaseth 
knoioledge inereaseth anxiety f that St Paul g^^ves a ca- 
veat, Thai we he not *^oiled through vain philosophy f 
that experience demonstrates h<5w learnea men have 
been arch-heretics, how learned times have been inclined 
to atheism, and how the contemplation of second causes 


] Cor. vixl. 1. 
s Eccl. i 18. 


®Eccl xn 12, 
^ m. ii 8. 



Danger of Knowledge hes not in Quantity ^ hut Qmhiy, 5 

clotli derogate from our dependence upon G-od, who is 
the first cause. 

S To discover then the ignorance and error of this 
opinion, and the misunderstanding in the grounds 
thereof, it may well appear these men do not ob- 
seive or consider that it was not the pure knowledge 
of nature and universality, a knowledge by the light 
whereof man did give names unto other creatures in 
Paradise,^ as they were brought before him, according 
unto them proprieties, which gave the occasion to the 
fall * but it was the proud knowledge of good and evil, 
with an intent in man to give law unto himself, and to 
depend no more upon God’s commandments, which 
was the form of the temptation l^either is it any 
quantity of knowledge, how great soever, that can 
make the mmd of man to swefl , for nothing can fill, 
much less extend the soul of man, hut Grod and the 
contemplation of God , and therefore Solomon, speah- 
ing of the two principal senses of inquisition, the eye 
and the ear, amrmeth that the eye is never satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing and if there be 
no fulness, then is the continent greater than the con- * 
tent so of knowledge itself, and the mind of man, 
whereto the senses are but reporters, he defimeth like- 
wise m these words, placed after that Kalendar or 
Ephemendes, which he maketh of the diversities of 
times and seasons for all actions and purposes ; and 
concludeth thus God hath made all th%ngs heauUfwly 
or decent, in the irwe retv/rn of thevr seasons : Also he 
hath placed the world in mans heart, get cannot man 
find out the worTc which God worhethfrom the beginning 
to the end’^ declaring not obscurely, that God hath 
framed the mmd of man as a mirror or glass, capable 
of the image of th^ universal world, and joyful to re- 
ceive the impression thereof, as the eye joyeth to receive 
light , and not only delignted In beholding the variety 
oJ things and vicissitude of tunes, but raised also to 
find out md dMcern the ordinances and decrees, which 
throughout all those changes are mfalhbly observed. 
And although he doth insinuate that the supreme or 
summary law of nature, which he caileth, The work 
which God morkethfrom the beginning to the end, is not 


® See G-eu. ii, and m. 


3 Eccl I. 8. 
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possible to he found out hy man, yet tliat dotli not dero- 
gate from tlie capacity of tlie mmd biit maybe referred 
to the impediments, as of shortness of hfe, ill conjunc- 
tion of labours, ill tradition of knowledge over from 
hand to hand, and many other inconveniences, v here- 
unto the condition of man is subject For that nothing 
parcel of the world is denied to man's inquiry and in- 
vention, he doth in another place rule over, "^hen he 
saith, The spirit of man is as the lamp of God, where-' 
with he searcheth the inwardness of all secrets ^ If then 
such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of man, it 
IS manifest that there is no danger at all m the propor- 
tion or quantity of knot^ ledge, how large soever, lest it 
should make it swell or out-compaSsS itself; no, but it 
is merely the quality of knowledge, which, be it in 
qua-niity more or less, if it be taken without the true 
corrective thereof, hath m it some nature of venom or 
malignity, and some effects of that venom, which is 
ventosity or swelh^. This corrective spice, the mixture 
whereof maketh ^lowledge so sovereign, is Charity, 
which the Apostle immediately addeih to the former 
clause for so he saith, Knowledge hloweth up, hut 
Charity huildeth up , not unlike unto that which he 
dehvereth m another place : If I spaJce, saith he, with 
the tongues of men and angels, and had not chainty, %t 
were hut as a tinhhng cymbal f not hut that it is an 
excellent thing to speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, but because, if it be severed fi*om chanty, and 
not referred to the good of men and mankmd, it hath 
rather a soundmg and unvrorthy glory, than a meriting 
and substantial virtue And as for that censure of 
Solomon, concernmg the excess of writing and reading 
books, and the anxiety of spirit which redoundeth from 
knowledge ; and that admonition of^^^St Paul, That^we 
he not seduced hy vain philosophy; let those places be 
rightly understood, and they4o indeed excellently set 
forth the true bounds and limitations, whereby human 
knowledge is confined and circumscribed?? andryet with- 
out any such contrac*ang or coarctation, hut that it may 
comprehend ah the universal nature of tlj^mgs; for these 
limitations are three * the first, That we do not so place 
owr felidiy in hnowledge, as we forget our mortality: 
the second, piat we make application of our hnowledge, 

^ PlOV, XX, ® 1 Qox, xul 1, 
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Triple hmiiaiion of Humm Knowledge. 

to gihe ourselves r^ose and contenlment, and not distaste 
or repining, the third, That we do not presume hy iJw 
contemplation of nature to attain to tJie mysteries of 
God Por as touching the first of these, Solomon doth 
excellently expound himself in another place of the 
same hook, where he saith ^ I saw well that hioivledge 
reeedeth as far from ignorc^nee as light doth from dark- 
msS:, and that the wise man*s eyes keep watch in hs 
head, whereas the fool roundeth about in darkness hut 
tvtthal I learned, that the same mortality inmheth them 
both. And for the second, certain it is, there is no 
vexation or anxiety of mind which resnlteth from know- 
ledge otherwise than merely by accident; for all know- 
ledge and wonder (which is the seed of knowledge) is 
an impression of pleasure m itself hut when men fall 
to framing conclusions out of their knowledge, axiplynig 
it to their particular, and ministering to themselves 
thereby weak fears or vast desires, there ^ groweth 
that carefulness and trouble of mind which is spoken 
of for then knowledge is no more Lumen siccim, 
whereof Heraclitus the profound® said, Lumen siccum 
optima amma; but it becometh Lumen madidum, or 
maceratum, bemg steeped and infused m the humours 
of the afiections.® And as for the third point, it de- 
serveth to be a little stood upon, and not to be hghtly 
passed over : for if any man shall think by view and 
inquiry into these sensible and material things to attain 
that light, whereby he may reveal unto himself the 
Hature or Will of God, then mdeed is he spoiled by vain 
philosophy • for the contemplation of God’s creatures 
and woiks produceth (having regard to the works and 
creatures themselves), knwiedge, but havmg regard to 
God, no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is 
brokljn knowledge And therefore it was most aptly 
said by one of Plato's school,^ That the sense of man 
earrieth a resemblance mth ihe sun, which, as we see, 
openeth and revealeth all the terrestrial globe ^ but then 
again i^obscm’eth and eoneealeth ihe stars and celestial 
globe: so doth the sense discover j^natural things, but 


^ Eccl. 11 . 18. 'Or obscure — 6 amrsivog* 

® Ap. Stob. iSerm v. 120, (quoted by Eifcter and Preller, 
Hist JPhil , § 47.) See Coleridge, Aids to Beft Comment on 
Apk vm. 

^ Vide PMlo l^id. de Somn., p 41, (edit. A. F Pfeilfer.) 
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darlceMiJi and slmUeth tip dmne. And Iience it is true 
that it liatli proceeded, that divers great learned men 
have been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to 
the secrets of the Deity by the waxen wings of the senses. 
And as for the conceit that too much knowledge should 
inclme a man to atheism, and that the ignorance of 
second causes should make a more devout dependence 
upon God, which is the first cause ; first, it is good to 
a& the question which Job asked of his friends Wili 
you he for God, as one man mil do for another, to 
gratify him^^ Dor certain it is that God worketh 
nothing in nature but by second causes and if they 
would" have it otherwise beheved it is mere impos- 
ture, as it were m favour towards God; and nothing 
else hut to offer to the Author of Truth the unclean 
sacrifice of a lie. But farther, it is an assimed truth, 
and a conclusion of experience, that a little or super- 
ficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the mind of 
man to atheism, but a farther proceeding therein doth 
bring the mind back again to religion for in the 
entrance of philosophy, when the second causes, which 
are next unto the senses, do offer themselves to the 
mind of man, if it dwell and stay there it may induce 
some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when a man 
passeth on farther, and seeth the dependence of causes, 
and the works of Providence ; then, according to the 
allegory of the poets, he will easily heheve that the 
highest link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the 
foot of Jupiter’s chair.^ ^ To conclude therefore, let no 
man upon a weak conceit of sobriety or an ili-applied 
moderation thmk or maintam, that, .a man can search 
too far, or be too well studied in the book of God’s 
word, or in the book of God’s works; divmity or 
philosophy; but rather let men endeavour an endless 
progress or proficience in both ; only lot men beware 
that they apply both to chanty, and not to swelling ; 
to use, and not to ostentation; and again, that they 
do not unwisely mingle or confound tirese learnings 
together. 


* Job xixi 7. 

» Compare Hooker Bed, Pol , x %, See also Butler, 
part i c. S. 

* Horn. XL vixi. 19 , and conf. Plato, Themt, i 153. 
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disgraces which 

0 f Politic Learning receiYeth from Politiques, they’re 

cians nature ; that Learning doth soften 

men’s mmds, and makes them more un- 
apt for the honour and exercise of arms , that it doth 
mar and pervert men’s dispositions for matter of go- 
vernment and policy, in making them too curious and 
irresolute by variety of readmg, or too peremptory or 
positive by strictness of rules and axioms, or too im- 
moderate and overweening by reason of the greatness 
of examples, or too incompatible and differing from the 
times by reason of the dissimilitude of examples, or at 
least, that it doth divert men’s travails from action and 
business, and bnngeth them to a love of leisure and 
puivateness, and that it doth bring into states a relaxa- 
tion of discipline, whilst every man is more ready to 
argue than to obey and execute Out of this conceit, 
Cato, surnamed the Censor, one of the wisest men 
indeed that ever lived, when Cameades the philosopher 
came m embassage to Eome, and that the young men 
of Borne began to dock about him, being ^ured with 
the sweetness and majesty of his eloquence and learn- 
ing, gave counsel in open senate that they should give 
him his dispatch with all speed, lest he should imect 
and enchant the minds and affections of the youth, and 
at unawares bring in an alteration of the manners and 
customs of the state.® Out of the same conceit or 
humour did Yirgil, turning his pen to the advantage of 
his country, and the disadvantage of his own profession, 
make a kind of separation between pohcy and govern- 
ment, and between arts and sciences, m the verses so 
much renowned, attributingi»and challenging the one to 
the Bomans, and leaving and yielding the other to the 
Grecians Tu reger^ imperio populoSy Romanes memento^ 
JEes* tihi erunt artes, &c.® So likewise we see that 
Anytus, the accuser of So^srates, laid it as an article of 
charge and accusation agamst him, that he did, with 
the variety; and power of his discourses and disputations, 
withdraw*young men from due reverence to the laws 
and customs of their country, and that he did profess a 
dangerons and pernicious science, which was, to make 
the worse matter seem the better, and to suppress 
truth by force of eloquence and speech.^ 


® Pint vit. Cat ^ 
«Yirg. 851. 


’ Plato, Apol, 8oc,^ u 39,24, et ah 
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2 But tliese, and the like imputations, hare rather 
a«couiitenance of gravity than any ground of justice: 
for experience doth wan ant, that noth in persons and 
In times, there hath been a meeting and concurrence in 
Jjearning and Arms, flourishing and excelling in the 
pame men and the same ages. Bor, as for men, there 
cannot be a better nor the like mstance, as of that pair, 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cajsar the Dictator; 
whereof the one was Aristotle's scholar in philosophy, 
and the other was Cicero’s rival m eloq^uence; or if any 
Iman had rather call for scholars that were great 
generals, than generals that were great scholars, let him 
take Epammondas the Theban, or Xenophon the Athe- 
tuan , whereof the one was the first that abated the 
power of Sparta, and the other was the first that made 
way to the overthrow of the monarchy of Persia. And 
this concurrence is yet more visible m times than in 
persons, by how much an age is a greater object than a 
man E'er both m Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Oroecia, 
and Eome, the same times that are most renowned for 
arms, are likewise most admired for learning, so that 
the greatest authors and philosophers, and the greatest 
captains and governors have lived in the same ages. 
Xeither can it otherwise be . for as in man the ripeness 
of strength of the body and mmd eometh much, about 
an age, save that the strength of the body eometh 
somewhat the more early, so m states, arms and learn- 
ing, whereof the one correspondeth to the body, the 
other to the soul of man, have a concurrence or near 
sequence in times. 

3 And for matter of Policy and Government, that 
learnmg should rather hurt, than enable thereunto, is a 
thmg very improbable ; we see it is accounted an error 
to commit a natural body to empma physicians, which 
commonly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon 
they are confident and adventurous, but know neither 
the causes of diseases, nor the complexions of patients, 
nor peril of accidents, nor the true method of cures : 
we see it is^ a like error to rely upon advocates or 
lawyers, which are only men of praptice and not 
grounded in their books, who are many times easily 
surprised when matter falleth out besides their experi- 
ence, to the prejudice of the causes they handle : so by 
like reason it cannot be but a matter of doubtful con- 
sequence if states be managed by empiric statesmen. 
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not well mingled with, men grounded m learning But 
contrariwise, it is almost without mstance contradictory 
that ever any government was disastrous that was in 
the hands of learned governors. Bor hoT\ soever it hath 
been ordinary with pohtic men to extenuate and disable 
learned men by the names of pedants; yet in the 
records of time it appeareth, m many particulars, that 
the governments of princes in minority (notwithstand- 
ing the infinite disadvantage of that kind of state) 
have nevertheless excelled the government of princes 
of mature age, even for that reason which they seek to 
traduce, which is, that by that occasion the state hath 
been in the hands of pedants * for so was the state of 
Borne for the first hve years, which are so much mag- 
mded, during the minority of ITero, in the hands of 
Seneca, a pedant so it was again, for ten years’ space 
or more, durmg the minority of Gordianus the younger, 
with great applause and contentation m the hands of 
Misitheus, a pedant so was it before that, in the 
mmonty of Alexander Severus, in like happmess, in 
hands not much unlike, by reason of the rule of the 
women, who were aided by the teachers and preceptors. 
Hay, let a man look into the government of the bishops 
of Borne, as by name, into the government of Pius 
Quintus, and Sextus in our times, who were 

both at their entrance esteemed but as pedanticaF friars, 
and he shall find that such popes do greater things, 
and proceed upon truer principles of estate, than those 
which have ascended to the papacy from an education 
and breeding m affairs of estate and courts of princes ; 
for although men bred in learnmg are perhaps to seek 
in points of convenience and accommodating for the 
present, which the Itahans call Bagtom d% stato, whereof 
the same Pius Q»intus could not hear spoken with 
patience, terming them inventions against religion and 
the moral virtues , yet on the other side, to recompense 
that, 'they are perfect in those same plain grounds of 
religion, justice, honour, and moral virtue, which if 
they be well and watchfully pursued, there will be 
seldom use of those other, no more than of physic m a 
sound or well-dieted body. Heither can the experience 
of one man’s life furnish examples and precedents for 


® Edit. 1{)05, prejudictal The Latin edition lias ‘^fmterculis 
rerum impentis ’’ 
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t%e events of one man’s life: for, as it liappenetli some- 
times that the grandchild, or other descendants, re- 
semhleth the ancestor more than the son; so many 
times occnrrences of present times may sort ]>etter 
•with ancient examples than with those ot the latter or 
immediate times . and lastly, the wit of one man can no 
more countervail learning than one man's means can 
hold way with a common purse. 

4f» And as for those particular seducemcnts, or in- 
dispositions of the mind for policy and government, 
which Learning IS pretended to msmuate, if it be granted 
that any such thmg be, it must bo remembered withal, 
that learnmg mmistereth in every of them greater 
strength of medicine or remed-y than it olTereth canso 
of indisposition or infirmity, nor if by a secret opera- 1 
tion it make men perplexed and irresolute, on the’ 
other side by plam precept it teaeheth them when and 
upon what ground to resolve ; yea, and how to carry ^ 
thmgs in suspense without prejudice, till they resolve ; 
if it make men positive and regular, it teaeheth them 
what things are in their nature demonstrative, and 
what are conjectural, and as well the use of distinctions 
and exceptions, as the latitude of principles and rules# 
If it mislead by disproportion or dissimilitude of 
examples, it teaeheth men the force of circumstances, 
the errors of comparisons, and all the cautions of appli- 
cation ; so that m all these it doth rectify more efleciu- 
ally than it can pervert And these medicines it con- 
veyeth into men's mmds much more forcibly by the 
quickness and penetration of examples. For let a man 
look into the errors of Clement the seventh, so lively 
described by Qmci^mxdme, who served under him, or 
into the errors of Cicero, pamted out by his own pencil in 
his Epistles to Atticus, and he will fiy apace from being 
irresolute Let him look into the errors of Phoeion, 
and he will beware how he be obstinate or inflexible. 
Let him hut read the fable of Ixion,® and it wiE hold 
him from being vaporous or imaginative. Let him 
look into the errofS of Cato the second, and he will 
never be one of the Antipodes, to tread -opposite to the 
present world.^ 

5. And for the conceit that Learning should dis- 


Pind. FgtL ii. 31, seq. 


1 ?id. 6ic. ad Jit ii 1* 
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Lemned 3feu alone love Woil for %ts own ecike 

pose men to leisure and privateness, and make megi 
slotlifiil, it were a strange thmg if that wkicli ac^ 
cusiometlitlie mind to a perpetual motion and agitation 
slaould induce slothfuiness . •vrliereas contrariwise it 
may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men lore busi- 
ness for itself but those that arc learned ; for other 
persons love it for profit, as a hirelmg, that loves the 
work for the wages? or for honour, as because it 
beareth them up m the eyes of men, and refresheth 
their reputation, which otherwise would wear, or 
because it putteth them in mmd of their fortune, and 

f iveth them occasion to pleasure and displeasure ; or 
ecause it exerciseth some faculty wherein they take 
pride, and so entertameth them in good humour and 
pleasing conceits towards themselves, or because it 
advanceth any other them ends. So that, as it is said 
of untrue valours, that some men’s valours are m the 
eyes of them that look on ; so such men’s industries 
are in the eyes of otheis, or at least m regard of their 
own designments * only learned men love business as 
an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of 
mmd as exercise is to health of body, takmg pleasure 
in the action itself, and not m the purchase • so that of 
all men they are the most indefatigable, if it be towards 
any business which can hold or detain their mind. 

And if any man be laborious m reading and study 
and yet idle m business and action, it groweth from 
some weakness of body or softness of spirit ; such as 
Seneca speaketh of Q,mdam tarn sunt umlraUles ut 
putent in Uirhido esse qmcquid in luce esf, and not of 
learning well may it be that such a point of a man’s 
nature may make him give himself to learning, but it 
IS not learning that breedeth any such point in his 
nature 

6. And that learning should take up too much time 
or leisure I answer, the most active or busy man 
that hath been or can be, hath, no question, many 
vacant times of leisure, while he expeeteth the tides 
and returns of busmess.(except he be eitW tedious and 
of no dispatch, or lightly and unworthilj ambitious to 
meddle in things that may be better done by others.) 
and then the questioners, but how those 
times pf leisure shall be filled and iqient , whether in 
Dleasures or in studies , as was well answered by 
Demosthenes to his adversary .^schmes, that was a 
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Mevteto of the Judgments of Cato and Vngtl, 

given to pleasure, and told liim, Thai Ms orations 
did smell of the lamp : Indeed, (said Bemostlieues,) 
there is a great difference between the things that gou 
and I do hg lamp-Ught ^ So as no man need doubt 
that learning will expnlse business, but ratlier it will 
keep and defend the possession of tlie mind against 
idleness and pleasure, wkicli otherwise at unanares 
may enter to the pre]ndiee of both 

7 Acram, for that other conceit that Learning 
should undermine the reverence of laws and govern- 
ment, it IS assuredly a mere dewavation and calumny, 
without all shadow of truth. For to say that a blind 
custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than 
duty taught and understood, it is to aMrin, that a 
blind man may tiead surer by a guide than a seemg 
man can by a light. And it is without all controversy, 
that learning doth make the minds of men gentle, 
generous, maniable,® and pliant to government, whereas 
Ignorance makes them chnrhsh, thwart, and mutinous ; 
and the evidence of time doth clear this assertion, 
considermg that the most barbarous, rude, and un- 
learned tunes have been most subject to tumults, sedi- 
tions, and changes ^ ^ ^ 

8. And as to the judgment of Cato the Censor, he 
was well punished for his blasphemy against learning, 
in the same kind wherein he offendea , for when he 
was past threescore years old, ho was taken with an 
extreme desire to go to school again, and to learn the 
Greek tongue, to the end to peruse the Greek authors ; 
which doth well demonstrate that his former censure 
of the Grecian learnmg was rather an affected gravity, 
than according to the inward sense of his owai opinion. 
And as for Yirgffs verses, though it pleased^ him to 
brave the world in taking to the^Eoinans the art of 
empire, and leaving to pthe:fs the arts of subjects ; yet 
so much is manifest that the Bomans never ascended 
to that height of empire, till the time tlipy had ascended 
to the height of other arts For m the Ifime of the 
two first Csesars, which had the art of government in 

» Plutarch. Told, howevei, of Pytheas, not iEsclnnes. 

3 The edition of 1005 reads amiable, that of lOSfl mamaUe*, 
I have retailed the latter word because I find m the correspond- 
ing passage in the Latin edition, aHes — tene') i eddunt, seqnaces, 
cei eos* It occurs elsewhere in Bacon's wrpngs. 
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mid the Circumstances of Socrates' death, 

greatest perfection, there lived the best poet, Yirgihn^ 
Maro; the best historiographer, Titus Livius, the 
best antiquary, Marcus Yarro; and the best, or second 
orator, Marcus Cicero, that to the memory of man are 
known As for the accusation of Socrates, the time 
must be remembered when it was prosecuted , which 
was under the Thirty Tyrants, the most base, bloocly, 
and envious persons that have governed ; which revo- 
lution of state was no sooner over, but Socrates, whom 
they had made a person crimmal, was made a person 
heroical, and his memory accumulate with honours divme 
and human , and those discourses of his which were then 
termed corrupting of manners, were after acknowledged 
for sovereign medicmes of the mind and manners, and 
so have been received ever since till this day.^ Let 
this, therefore, serve for answer to Pohtiques, which 
in their humorous seventy, or m their feigned gravity, 
have presumed to throw imputations upon learning; 
which redargution nevertheless (save that we know 
not whether our labours may extend to other ages) 
were not needful for the present, in regard of the love 
and reverence towards learning, which the example 
and countenance of two so learned Prmces, Queen 
Ehzabeth, and your Majesty, bemg as Castor and 
Pollux, iMcida sidera,^ stars of excellent hght and 
most benign influence, hath wrought in all men of place 
and authority in our nation. 

III. 1. Now therefore we come to that P^eUnded 
third sort of discredit or diminution of d%sa edits 
credit that groweth unto Learning from 
learned men themselves, which commonly ^ 

cleaveth fastest it is eith^ from their 
fortune , or from their manners , or from the nature 
of th^ir Studies. F«r the first, it is not in their power ; 
and the second is accidental ; the third only is proper 
to be handled but because we* are not in hand with 
true measure, but with popular estimation and conceit, 
it IS not amiss speak somewhat of the two former. 
The derogations therefojce winch grew to learning from 
the fortune or <;ondition of learned men, are either m 
respect of scarcity of means, or m respect of przvate- 
ness of life and meanness of employments. 

^ Whftlier tlie Atbenians repeated so sooa of their injastice 
may he fairly doubted. See Grote, Sist of Greece j vol viii ad 
fn. * Hor*, Od 1 ui. 
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2. OoEcerBm^ want, and tliat it is tlie case of learned 
men nsnally to begm with, little, and not to grow nch 
so fast as other men by reason they convert not their 
labours chiefly to lucre and increase • it were good to 
leave the common place in commendation of poverty 
to some friar to handle, to whom much was attributed 
by Machiavel in this pomt, when he said. That ike 
hmgdom of the clergy had been long before at an end^ if 
the reputation and reverence toioards the poverty of 
friars had not borne out the scandal of the saperjlmtm 
and excesses of bishops and prelates ^ So a man might 
say that the felicity and delicacy of prmces and great 
persons had long since turned to rudeness and bar- 
barism, if the poverty of learning had not kept up 
civility and honour of life, but without any such 
advantages, it is worthy the observation what a 
reverend and honoured thing poverty was for some 
ages in the Eoman state, which nevertheless was a 
state without paradoxes. For we see what Titus liinus 
saith lu his introduction Ccderwm aut me amor negoUi 
suscepti falUt aut nulla unquam respubhca nec major, 
nec sanctior, nec boms exemphs ditior fmt; nec in 
quam tarn seroe avaritta luxunaque %mmigravennt ; 
nec uhi tantus ac tam dm paupertaU ac parsimonim 
honos fuerit. We see likewise, after that the state of 
Eome was not itself, but did degenerate, how that 
person that took upon him to be counsellor to Julius 
Caesar after his victory where to begin Ms restoration 
of the state, maketh it of all points the most summary 
to take away the estimation of wealth * Verum hm, et 
omma mala panier cum Iionore peeunim des%neni : si 
neqtw magtsiratus, neque^ aha nulgo cupienda, nenaha 
crunt ^ To conclude this point, as it was truly said, 
that Mubor est mrtutis color, though sometime it^ome 
from vice ,® so it may be fitly said that Faupertas est 
virtutis for tuna, though sometime it may pi'oceed from 
misgovernment and accident. Surely Solomon hath 
pronounced it both in censure, Qui fMinaPad diviiias 
non €r%t tnsonsf^Txdi m preempt. Buy the truth, gnd 
' ■■■'"■ ' ' 

® Macli Disc* on Znv dec* 1. ni, 1,, speaking of tlie Fran 
ciscan and Domimcan orders, 

’ Epist, 1 ad G* Gess* de Mep ord (Sallitstio impnt ) 

® Biog Gyn ap Laeit* vi. f)4 Compare Tacitus (Ague, 45) 
of Doxaitian, saevus ilk vuUus et ruboi^ji quo so coni) a pu 
dorem mumehaV Piov £>2 
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sell it mt ; and so of wisdom and knowledge judging 
tliat means were to be spent upon learning, and not 
learning to be applied to means. And as for the 
privateness, or obscnreness (as it may be in vulgar 
estimation accounted) of bfe of contemplative men , it 
IS a theme so common to extol a private life, not taxed 
with sensuality and sloth, in comparison and to the 
disadvantage of a civil life, for safety, hberty, pleasure, 
and dignity, or at least freedom from indignity, as no 
man handleth it but handieth it well ; such a consonancy 
it hath to men’s conceits m the expressii^, and to 
men’s consents m the allowing This only i will add, 
that learned men forgotten m states and not living in 
the eyes of men, are like the images of Cassius and 
Bratus in the toeral of Junia* of which not being 
represented as many others were, Tacitus saith, £!o 
ipso prmfulgehanti quod non visehantur ^ 

3 And for meanness of employment, that which is 
most traduced to contempt is that the government of 
youth IS commonly allotted to them,- which age, 
because it is the age of least authority, it is transferred 
to the disesteeming of those employments wherein 
youth is conversant, and which are conversant about 
youth. But how unjust this traducement is (if you 
will reduce things from popularity of opinion to mea- 
sure of reason) may appear m that we see men are 
more curious what they put into a new vessel than 
into a vessel seasoned; and what mould they lay 
about a young plant than about a plant corroborate , 
so as the weakest terms and times of all things use to 
have the best application^ and helps And will you 
hearken to the Hebrew rabbins? Your young men 
shall §ee msions^ and your old men shall dream dreams f 
say they youth is^he worthier age, for that visions are 
nearer apparitions of Godthaji dreams^ ^ And let it be 
noted, that howsoever the condition of life of pedants 
hath been sjprned upon theatres, as the ape of 
tyranny ? and that the modern lo^eness or negligence 
hath taken no due regard to the choice of schoolmasters 
and tutors ; y»t the ancient wisdom of the best times 
did always make a just complaint, that states were too 
busy with their laws and too negligent in point of 
education* which excellent part of ancient discipline 

^ Prov. xxm. 23, ^ ^ Xac., Ann* m. 70* ad Jin. ® Joel, n. 28 

£3 
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Iiaffcli been in some sort revived of late times by tbe 
colleges of tlie Jesuits ; of wboni, altboiigli m regard 
of tneir snperstition I may say, Quo mehores, eo 
detenores ; yet m regard of this, and some other points 
concernmg human learning and moral matters, I may 
say, as Agesilans said to his enemy Pharnabazns, TaUs 
guum sis, utlncifn noster esses And thus much touching 
the discredits drawn from the fortunes of learned men. 

4. As touching the manners of learned men, it is a 
thing personal and individual and no doubt there be 
amongst them, as in other professions, of all tempera- 
tures : but yet so as it is not without truth, which is 
said, that Aheunt studia tn snores, studies have an 
influence and operation upon the manners of those 
that are conversant in them 

But upon an attentive and indiflerent review, I for 
my part . cannot find any disgrace to learning can 
proceed from the manners of learned men inherent^ 
to them as they are learned; except it be a fiuilt 
(which was the supposed fault of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Cato the second, Seneca, and many moe) that, because 
the times they read of are commonly better than the 
times they hve in, and the duties taught better 
than the duties practised, they contend sometimes too 
far to bring things to perfection, and to reduce the 
corruption of manners to honesty of precepts, or 
examples of too great height. And yet hereof they 
have caveats enough in their own walks. For Solon, 
when he was asked whether he had given his citizens 
the best laws, answered wisely, Yea, of si^cJi, as ilieg 
would receive ® and Plato, ^finding that his own heart 
could not agree with the corrupt manners of his 
country, refused to bear place or office , saying, ^lat a 
man's conniry loas to he used as Ins parents luere, iliat 
is, with Jmmhle persuasimis, cmd not*%o%th contestations d 
And Caesar’s counsellor put in the same caveat, Non 
ad voter a instituta revoeans qum jamp^jdem^ corrupt is 

^ Confeience of AgeSilaus and Pliai^abazus. Plut , Tit Ages, 

^ Vulg. inherent. I have cancelled tlie^icgatne, that the 
passage may not he misundei stood The Lat Edit, has nullum 
occurrit dedecus Lite^ts eos- Litter a torum morihit^, qualenuh sunt 
literati, adha^rens, ■which conects the enor whether it came 
from the press, or, as is more likely, the pen. Tints, p ti(), we 
find “ nor nevei ” ® Plutarch tti Tit Solon 

S' Plato. Emsit 2 ni 3S1. and cf. Emst. P, ill 31h* 
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morihus ludibno suntJ^ and Oicero noteth tHs error 
directly in Cato tlie second, wken lie writes to Ins 
friend Attieus , Oato optime sentit, sed meet mterdiim 
Teip%hhc<B ; loquitur emm tcmquam i% re^jpubhod JPla* 
toms, non tanqnam %n fmee Momuh ® And the same 
Oicero doth excuse and expound the plniosopKers for 
going too far, and being too exact in their prescripts, 
when lie saitli, Isti %psi prmceptores mrtutis ei magtsirt, 
mdentur Jlnes officiorum paulo longms quam naiurci 
'vellet proMisse, ut cum ad uliimum ammo contendu- 
semus, tht tamen, uhi oportet, consisteremus } and yet 
Iiimself miglitliave said, Momtissum minor ipse mcis^ “ for 
it was Ins own fault, though not in so extreme a degree 
5. Another fault likewise much of this kmd hath 
been incident to learned men; which is, that they 
have esteemed the preservation, good, and honour 
of their countries or masters before their own fortunes 
or safeties Por so saith Demosthenes unto the 
Athenians ; If it please you to note my counsels unto 

you are not such whereby I should grow great amongst 
you, and you become little amongst the Grecians but 
they he of that nature, as they are sometimes not good 
for me to give* hut are ahoays good for you to folloiv. 
And so Seneca, after he had consecrated that Qui7i* 
quennmm Neronis^ to the eternal glory of learned 
governors, held on his honest and loyal course of good 
and free counsel, after his master grew extremely 
corrupt m his government Neither can this point 
otherwise be , for learning endueth men’s minds with a 
true sense of the frailty of their persons, the casualty 
of their fortunes, and the dignity of their soul and 
vocation so that it is impossible for them to esteem 
that any greatness of their own fortune can be a true 
or -iworthy end of their being and ordainment , and 
therefore are desirous Iq their account to Grod, 
and so likewise to their masters under God (as kings 
and states that they serve) in these words ; Hcoe tih 
lucrefeci,'* mxd%Lot Mcce mthi lucr^eci ^ whereas, the 
' ^ ' 

® Epist, de Be^ ord. ® Oic ad Ait ii. 1 

^ Oic yio Mur xxxi 65. ® 0\id A Am*i\n 548 

® Tlie first five years of Heroes leign, during wliicli Jns evil 
incliudtious were somewhat kept in check; less, kowevei, than 
Bacon assumes here. Nor had Seneca much real influence over 
him The "best that can he said for him is, non reyentefmt 
turpssimus* * Matt xxv 20. 
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ca?'rupter sort of mere Politiqtics, tliat Iiare not tlieir 
tlionglits establislicd by learnmg in tlie lore and 
apprebension of duty, nor nerer look abroad into iiui- 
versality, do refer all things to tlieniselTCS, and thrust 
themselves into the gentre of the world, as if all lines 
should meet m them and their fortunes , never earing 
in all tempests what becomes of the ship of eytates, 
so they may save themselves an the cockboat of their 
own fortune whereas men that feel the weiglit of 
duty and know the limits of self-love, use to make 
good their places and duties, though vnth peril , and 
if they stand in seditious and violent alterations, it is 
rather the reverence which many times both adverse 
parts do give to honesty, than anj^ versatile advantage 
of their own carriage. But for this point of tender 
sense and fast obligation of duty which learning doth 
endue the mind withal, howsoever fortune may tax it, 
and many in the depth of their corrupt principles may 
despise it, yet it will receive an open allowance, and 
therefore needs the less disproof or excusation. 

6 Another fault incident commonly to learned men, 
which may be more properly defended than truly 
denied, is, that they fail sometimes in applying them- 
selves to particular persons, which want of exact appli- 
cation ariseth from two causes ; tlie one, because the 
largeness of their mind can hardly confine itself to 
dwell m the exquisite observation or examination of the 
nature and customs of one person: for it is a speech for 
a lover, and not for a wise man : Bails magrmm alter 
alim tlimtrum sum%s.^ Nevertheless I shall yield, 
that he that cannot contract the sight of his mmd as 
well as disperse and dilate it, wantetn a great faculty. 
But there is a second cause, which is no inability, but a 
rejection upon choice andjudgment ''Bor the honest*^and 
just bounds of obsorvatipn by one person upon another, 
extend no farther but to understand him sufficiently, 
whereby not to give him offence, or ^hereby to be 
able to give him faithful counsel, or wherebj' to stand 
upon reasonable guard and eautien m respect of a man's 
self But to be speculative into anotherrman to the end 
to know how to work him, or wind him, or govern him, 
proceedeth from a heart that is double and cloven and 
not entire Snd ingenuous , which as in friendship it is 

® A sa\in^ of Epicurus, Vid. Seneca, Mot. l 7. 
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want of integrity, so towards princes or superiors 
want of duty. Por the custom of tlie Levant, winch is 
that subjects do forbear to gaze or fix their eyes upon 
princes, is in the outward ceremony barbarous, but the 
moral is good : for men ought not by cunning and bent 
observations to pierce and penetrate into the hearts of 
kings, which the Scripture hath declared to be in- 
scrutable 

7. There is yet another fault (with which I will 
conclude this part) which is often noted in learned 
men, that they do many times fail to observe decency 
and discretion m their behaviour and carriage, and 
commit errors in small and ordmary points of action, 
so as the vulgar sort of capacities do make a judgment 
of them m ^eater matters by that which they find 
wanting in them in smaller. ^ But this consequence 
doth often deceive men, for which I do refer them over 
to that which was said liy Themistocles, arrogantly and 
uncivilly being apphed to himself out of his own mouth; 
but, being apphed to the general state of this question, 
nertmentiy and justly; when, being mvited to touch a 
lute, he said, Ble cowld mi JiMle, hut he could make a 
mall town a great state.^ So, no doubt, many may be 
well seen in the passages of government and policy, 
which are to seek in little and punctual occasions, I 
refer them also to that which Plato said of his master 
Socrates, whom he compared to the galhpots of apothe- 
caries, which on the outside had apes and owls and 
antiques but contained withm sovereign and precious 
liquors and confections ; acknowledgmg that to an ex- 
ternal report he was not without superficial levities and 
deformities, but was mward^^replemshed with excellent 
vnrtues^and powers.^ And so much touchmg the point 
of manners of leaned men. 

8. But in the mean tinje I i^ave no purpose to give 
allowance to some conditions and courses base and un- 
worthy, wherejp. divers professors of learning have 
wronged ilhemmves and gone too^far, such as were 
those trencher philosophers winch m the later age of 
the Roman stsde were usually in the houses of great 
persons, being little better than solemn parasites , of 
which kind, Lucian maketh a merry description of the 


« Phitaroh, F^^. Themist , ad imt, 

? Vid. Plafc. Oonv,, iii. 215, and cf, Xea v. 7» 
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plfilosoplier that the great lady took to rule with her in 
her coach, and would needs hare him carry her little 
dog, which he doing officiously and yet uncomely, the 
page scoffed and said. That he dotiUed, the phi lompher 
of a Stoic would turn to he a Cyme ® But above ail the 
rest, the gross and palpable flattery, r hereunto many 
not unlearned hare abased and abused their wits and 
pens, turning, as Du Bartas saith,® Hecuba into Helena, 
and Faustina into Lucretia, hath most diminished the 
price and estimation of leammg. ^ Heither is the 
morah dedication of hooks and writings, as to patrons, 
to be commended, for that books, such as are worthy 
the name of books, ought to hare no patrons but truth 
and reason. And the ancient custom was to dedicate 
them only to private and equal friends, or to entitle 
the books with their names or if to kings and great 
persons, it was to some such as the argument of the 
book was iit and proper for* but these and the like 
courses may deserve rather reprehension than defence. 

9 Not that I can tax or condemn the morigcration 
or application of learned men to men m fortune. Bor 
the answer was good that Diogenes made to one that; 
asked him m mockery, Sm it came to pass that phi- 
losophers were the followers of rich mm, and not rich 
men of philosophers ? He answered soberly, and yet 
sharply, Because the one sort hnew what thep had need 
of and the other did not ® And of the like nature was 
the answer which Aristippus made, when having a 
petition to Dionysius, and no ear given to him, he fel 
down at his feet , whereupon Dionysius staid, and gave 
him the hearmg, and granted it j and afterward some 
person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Aristippus that he would offer the profession jof phi- 
losophy such an mdigmty as for a private suit to '"fall 
at a tyrant’s feet hut he> answered, It tms not hsfmcit, 
hut it was the fault of Dionysius, that had Jm ears in 
hufeet? Neither was it accounted weakness, but dis- 
cretion in him th|t would not dispute his*‘best with 
— — — — • — *~— 

® Luemn de Merc, Cond , 33, 34. 

® See Ji?e</iw^ian'sjK^scMe,bookv.,translatedbyy.Sylvester,l6l4 

1 Vulg. modern, but the editions of 1605 and 1633 both have 
moral, whic|> I have therefore restored to the text. The Latin 
edition has moiem tllim i eceptum„ The word is used In the 
sense of customary, 

2 T naifti- TTnf 11 ^^0 
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Adrianus Caesar ; excusing liimself, Tliab it was reason 
to yield to Jmn that commanded thirty legions^ Tli^se 
and the like applications, and stooping to points of 
necessity and convenience, cannot bo disallowed ; for 
tliougb. they may have some outward baseness, yet in a 
judgment truly made they are to be accounted sub- 
missions to the occasion, and not to the person. 

IV 1 ITow I proceed to those errors „ 
and vanities which have intervenedamongst i . 

the studies themselves of the learned, LeamedMen 
which is that which is principal and 
proper to the present argument , wherem honomed 
my purpose is not to make a justification Learning. 
of the errors, but by a censure and sepa- 
ration of the errors to make a lustifieation of that 
which is good and sound, and to dehver that from the 
aspersion of the other. !For we see that it is the 
manner of men to scandalise and deprave that which 
retaineth the state^ and virtue, by taking advantage 
upon that which is corrupt and degenerate as the 
heathens m the primitive church used to blemish aud 
tamt the Cliristians with the faults and corruptions of 
heretics. But nevertheless I have no meanmg at this 
time to make any exact animadversion of the errors 
and impediments in matters of learning, which are 
more secret and remote from vulgar opinion, but only 
to speak unto such as do fall under or near unto a 
popular observation. 

2 There he therefore chiefly threeyanities in studies, 
whereby learnmg hath been most traduced. Bor those 
things we do esteem vain, which are either false or 
frivolous, those which eithar have no truth or no use: 
and those persons we esteem vain, which are either 
credulbus or curious j and curiosity is either in matter 
or words : so that m reason, as wed as m experience, 
there fall out to be these* thrSe distempers, as I may 
term them, of learnmg the first, fantastical learnmg ; 
the second, contentions learnmg , and the last, delicate 
learning , vain imaginations, vain altercations, and vain 
affectations; apd with* the last I wfil begin Martin^ 
Luther, conducted no doubt by a higher providence, but 

* Spartiauas, Vti. Adnam, § 15. The excuse^was made by 
Favonnus. 

* L e. its onginal, or uncorrapted, state. 
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iE diseonrs© of reason,® finding wliat a proyinee lie liad 
tindertakeii against tlie bisliop of Eome pd tlie de- 
generate traditions of the church, and finding his own 
solitude, being no ways aided by the opinions of his 
own time, was enforced to awake all antiquity, and to 
call former times to his sncconrs to make a party 
agamst the present time. So that the ancient authors, 
both in divimty and in humanity, which had long time 
slept m libraries, began generally to be read and re- 
volved. This by consequence did draw on a necessity 
of a more exquisite travail m the languages original, 
wherem those authors did write, for the better under- 
standing of those authors, and the better advantage of 
pressing and applying their words. And thereof grew 
again a dehght m their manner of style and phrase, and 
an admiration of that kmd of writing,* which was much 
furthered and precipitated by the enmity and opposi- 
tion that the propounders of those primitive but seem- 
ing new opinions had against the schoolmen ; who 
were generally of the contrary part, and whose writings 
were altogether in a different style and form ; takmg 
liberty to com and frame new terms of art to express 
their own sense, and to avoid circuit of speech, without 
regard to the pureness, pleasantness, and, as I may call 
it, lawfulness of the phrase or word. And agam, because 
the great labour that then was with the people, (of 
whom the Pharisees were wont to say, JBxecrahthe iota 
turha, qum m% nomt legem^^ for the wmnmg and per- 
suading of them, there grew of necessity m chief price 
and request eloquence and variety of discourse, as the 
fittest and forciblest access mto the capacity of the 
jVulgar sort : so that these four causes concurring, the 
admiration of ancient authors, the hate of the school- 
men, the exact study of languages, and the efScacy*' of 
preaching, did bring m an alfectionate study of elo- 
quence and copie of speecfi, which then began to fiounsh. 
This grew speedily to an excess; for men began to hunt 
more after words than matter ; more ajfler tfee choiee- 
ness oOhe phrasc^J and the rqund and clean com- 
position of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the 


« Compare Milton, Par Zost^ v. 480, mq , : and see Coleridge, 
A%d$ to Eeflettiorif p. 157, On the Difference %n Kind of Meason 
and the UndeTstmding-'^vih&XQ the expression is explained. 

Joh. Yii. 49. 
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clauses, and tlie varying and illustration of tlieir VJ'orIjs 
witH tropes and figures, tlian after llie weight of matter, 
wort'll 01 siib]ect, soundness of argnmont, life of mven- 
tion or depth of judgment. Then grew the flowing 
and watery vein of Osorms® the Portugal bishop, to be 
in price. Then did Stnrmins spend such infinite and 
cnrions pains upon Cicero the Orator, and Hermogenes 
the Ehetorician, besides Ins own books of Periods and 
Imitation, and the like. Then did Car of Cambridge, 
and Ascham with their lectures and wntmgs almost 
, deify Cicero and Demosthenes, and allnre all young 
men that were studious, unto that delicate and polished 
kmd of learning. Then did Erasmus take occasion to 
make the scoffing Echo Decern annos comumpsi in 
legendo Cicerone; and the Echo answered m Creek, 
Ove Asine.^ Then grew the learning of the schoolmen, 
to be utterly despised as barbarous. In sum, the whole 
inclination and bent of those times was rather towards 
copie than weight. 

3. Here, therefore, k the first distemper of learning, 
when men study words and not matter; whereof, 
though 1 have' represented an example of late times, yet 
it hath been and will be secundum magus et 
in all time. And how is it possible that this should 
have an operation to discredit learning, even with 
vulgar capacities, when they see learned men's works 
like the first letter of a patent, or limned book , which 
though it hath large fiounshes, yet is but a letter ? 
It seems to me that Pygmahon's frenzy is a good 
emblem or portraiture of tins vanity:^ for words are but 
the images of matter ; and except they have life of 
reason and mvention, to fall m love with them is all 
one as to fall m love with a picture. 

But yet notwithstanding it is a thmg not hastily 
to be condemned, to clotbp ap^d adorn Sie, obscurity 
even of philosophy itself with yilausible 

elocution. Eor hereof we have great examples in 


® Bishop of Si> 7 es, Among Ms works are a letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, exhoiting her to return to the Bounsh superstition; 
and a tieatise, De Glond, much lauded for its puie Latinity. 

9 Colloq, between Jmmis and Echo (p. 469, Elz*) 

^ Vid. Otid„ Metcm. x. 243. 
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Senoplion, Cieero, Seneca, Pktarcli, and of Plato also 
m some degree; and hereof likewise there is great 
nse for snrely, to the severe inquisition of triiik and 
the deep progress into philosophy, it is some hind- 
rance ; because it is too early satisfactory to the mind 
of man, and quencheth the desire of further search, 
before we come to a just period But then if a man be 
to have any use of such knov lodge m civil occasions, 
of conference, eonnsel, persuasion, discourse, or the 
like, then shall he find it prepared to his hands in 
those authors which write in that manner. But the 
excess of this is so jnstly contemptible, that as Her* 
cules, when he saw the image of Adonis, Venns’mmion, 
in a temple, said in disdain, l^il sacri es; so there is 
none of Hercnles’ followers m learning, that is, the 
more severe and laborious sort of inquirers mto truth, 
but will despise those delicacies and affectations, as 
indeed capable of no divineness. And thus much of 
the first disease or distemper of learning. 

4. The second winch followeth is in nature worse 
than the former, for as substance of matter is better 
' than beauty of words, so contrariwise vain matter is 
^ worse than vam words : wherein it seemeth the repre- 
hension of St. Paul was not only propei for those 
times, but prophetical for the times following , and not 
only respective to divinity, bnt extensive to all know- 
ledge ; t)evita profanas vocum mmtateSf ei op^ontlones 
faUt nomtms scienticB? Por he assigneth two marks 
and badges of suspected and falsified science the one, 
the novelty and strangeness of terms ; the other, the 
strictness of positions, winch of necessity doth induce 
oppositions, and so questions and altercations. Surely, 
like as many substances m nature which are solid do 
putrify and corrupt into worms ; so it is the property 
of good and sound knqwledge to putnfy and dissolve 
mto a number of subtle, idle, unwholesome, and, as I 
may term them, vermiculate questions, which have 
indeed a *kmd of quickness and life ^f spnt, but no 
soundness of ma?ter or goodness of quality. This 
kind of degenerate learning did chxe% reign amongst 
the schoolmen: who having sharp and strong wits, 
and abundance of leisure, and small vanetv of reading, 
but their* wits being shut up m the cells of a few 


2 1 Tim. VI, 20, 
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aiitiiors (cliiefly Aristotle tkeir dictator) as their person^ 
were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, 
and knowing little history, either of nature or time, 
did out of no great quantity of matter and infinite 
agitation of wit spin out unto us those laborious webs 
of learning which are extant in their books For the 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is 
the contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh 
according to the stuff, and is hnoited thereby; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then 
it IS endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of 
learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and 
work, but of no substance or profit, 

5. This same unprofitable subtilty or curiosity is of 
two sorts , either m the subject itself that they handle, 
when it IS a fruitless speculation or controrersy, 
(whereof there are no sm^ number both in dinmty 
and philosophy) or in the manner or method of handhng 
of a knowledge, which amongst them was this ; upon 
every particular position or assertion to frame objec- 
tions, and to those objections, solutions , which soiu»* 
tiop.s were for the most part not confutations, but 
distinctions whereas indeed the strength of all sciences 
is, as the strength of the old man's fagot, m the band. 
For the harmony of a science, supporting each part 
the other, is and ought to be the true and brief con- 
futation and suppression of all the smaller sort of 
objections But, on the other side, if you take out 
every axiom, as the sticks of the fagot, one by one, 
you may quarrel with them, and bend them, and break 
them at your pleasure . so that, as was said of Seneca, 
Verhorum minutiis rerum frangit ^ondera f so a man 
may truly say of the schoolmen, Qpimstionwm mmmtiis 
sctMiarum fmnftcnt soUditatem* For were it not 
better for a man m a fav room to set up one great 
light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go 
about with a ^aD. watch candle mto every corner? 
And suchls their method, that rests not so much upon 
evidence of truth proved by argifments, authorities, 
simdxtudes, exJtmples, as upon particular confutations 
and solutions of every scruple, caviUation, and objee- 


» For an account of the Scbooltnen, see Hampden’s Bumpton 
Lectwes, preached at Oxford 1B32 

Eerum pondera minutissimis sententiis fregit,— Quint, de 
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fcKm ; breeding for tbe most part one question as fast 
as it solvetli another; even as m the former resem- 
blance, when you carry the hght into one corner, you 
darken the rest ; so that the fable and fiction of Scylla 
seemeth to be a hvely image of this kind of philosophy 
or knowledge , which was transformed into a comely 
virgin for the upper parts , but then Candida succinctam 
latrantihus %ngv/ina monstris so the generalities of the 
schoolmen are for a while good and proportionable; 
but then, when you descend mto their distinctions and 
decisions, instead of a fruitful womb for the use and 
benefit of man’s life, they endm monstrous altercations 
and barking questions. So as it is not possible but 
this quality of knowledge must fall under popular 
contempt, the people being apt to contemn truth upon 
occasion of controversies and altercations, and to think 
they are all out of their way which never meet ; and 
when they see such digladiation about subtilties, and 
matters of no use or moment, they easily fall upon 
that judgment of Dionysius of Syracuse, Verba ista 
senum otiosorum ® 

!brotwithstandmg, certain it is that if those school- 
men to their great thirst of truth and unwearied travail 
of wit had joined variety and universality of reading 
and contemplation, they had proved excellent hghts, to 
the great advancement of all leammg and knowledge ; 
but as they are, they are great undertakers mdeed, and 
fierce with dark keeping • but as m the inquiry of the 
divine truth, their pride mchned to leave the oracle of 
God’s word, and to vanish m the mixture of their own 
inventions , so m the mqipsition of nature, they ever 
left the oracle of God’s works, and adored the deceiving 
and deformed images which the unequal mwror of 
their own minds, or a few received authors or prin- 
ciples, did represent un^fco them. And thus much for 
the second disease of learnmg, 

6. For the third vice or disease of Jearning, which 
concerneth deceit or untruth, it is of’ ail the rest the 
foulest ; as that which doth destroy the essential form 
of knowledge, which is nothmg but a representation 
of truth for the truth of being and the truth of 
knowing are one, difienng no more than the direct 
beam and the beam reflected. This vice therefore 

« Virg., Bch VI. 75. Diog. Laert., m. 28. {Vit Platonis*) 
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branclietli itself into two sorts , deliglit in deceiving, 
and aptness to be deceived , imposture and credulity ; 
vrJncli, altliougb. they appear to be of a diverse nature, 
the one seemmg to proceed of cunning and the other 
of simplicity, yet certainly they do for the most part 
concur for, as the verse noteth, 

Peicontatorem fugito,nam ganulus idem est,’’ 

an inquisitive man is a prattler, so, upon the like 
reason, a credulous man is a deceiver as we see 
it in fame, that he that will easily believe rumours, will 
as easily augment rumours, and add somewhat to them 
of his own, which Tacitus wisely noteth, when he 
saith, Fmgunt snnul ereduntque ^ so great an affinity 
hath fiction and belief 

7 This facility of credit and accepting or admitting 
things weakly authorized or warranted, is of two kinds 
according to the subject for it is either a belief of 
history, or, as the lawyers speak, matter of fact , or 
else of matter of art and opimon. As to the former, 
we see the experience and inconvenience of this error 
in ecclesiastical histoiy , which hath too easily leeeived 
and registered reports and narrations of miracles 
wrought by martyrs, hermits, or monks of the desert, 
and other holy men, and their relies, shrines, chapels, 
and images which though they had a passage for a 
time by the ignorance of the people, the superstitious 
simplicity of some, and the politic toleration of others 
holding them but as divine poesies, yet after a peiiod 
ot time, V hen the mist began to clear up, they grew to 
]>e esteemed but as old wives' fables, impostures of the 
clergy illusions of spirits, and badges of Antichrist, to 
the great scandal and detriment of religion, 

8 S«) m natural jiistory, we see there hath not been 
that choice and judgment used as ought to have been , 
as may appear in the vrifmg0»of Phnius, Carclanus, 
Aibertus, and divers of the Arabians, being fraught 
with much /abufcus matter, a great part not only un- 
tried, but notoriously untrue, to the% great derogation 
of the credit of natural |)hilosophy with the grave and 
sober kind of wiis , wherem the wisdom and integrity 
of Aristotle is worthy to be observed, that, having 
made so diligent and exquisite a history ^of living 
creatures, hath mingled it sparingly with any vain or 

7 Hoi\, 1. xvm. 00. Tac., Bist i* 51. 
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feigned matter : and yet on the other sake,® hath cast 
all prodigious narrations, which he thought worthy 
the recording, mto one book ^ excellently discerning 
that matter of manifest truth (such whereupon obser- 
Tation and rule were to be built,) was not to be mingled 
or weakened with matter of doubtful credit ; and yet 
again, that rarities and reports that seem incredible are 
not to be suppressed or domed to the memory of men 
9. And as for the facility of credit which is yielded 
to arts and opinions, it is hkewise of two kinds ; either 
when too much belief is attributed to the arts them- 
selves, or to certain authors m any art. The sciences 
themselves, which have had better mteliigence and 
confederacy with the imagination of man than with his 
reason, are three m number , astrology, natural magic, 
and alchemy . of which sciences, nevertheless, the ends 
or pretences are noble Por astrology pretendeth to 
discover that correspondence or concatenation which 
is between the superior globe and the mferior * natural 
magic pretendeth to call and reduce natural philosophy 
from variety of speculations to the magnitude of works • 
and alchemy pretendeth to make separation of all the 
unlike parts of bodies which in mixtures of nature are 
incorporate But tlie derivations and prosecutions to 
these ends, both m the theories and m the practices, 
are full of error and vanity ; which the great profes- 
sors themselves have sought to ved over and conceal 
by enigmatical writings, and referring themselves to 
auricular traditions and such other devices, to save the 
credit of impostures and yet surely to alchemy this 
right IS due, that it may i)e compared to the husband- 
man whereof ^sop makes the fable, that, when he 
died, told his sons that' he had left unto them gold 
buried under ground in his vineyfid , and they digged 
over all the ground, end gold they found none , but 
by reason of their stirnng and digging the mould 
about the roots of their vines, they hj|^ a ^eat vintage 
the year following so assuredly the search and stir 
to make gold hath brought to'^hght a great number of 
good and fruitful inventions and experiments, as well 
for the disclosing of nature as for the use of man’s hie 

^ Usnal^ painted side, but tbe ediUons of 1005 and 1030 
both Iiave sake 

^ BavfLana ^AKCVfffiara, 
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10. And as for tiie overmncli credit tliat hatli beersT 
given unto antbors in sciences, in making them die- 
tators, that their words should stand, and not counsels 
to give advice, the damage is infinite that sciences 
have received thereby, as the prmcipal cause that hath 
kept them low at a stay without growth or advance- 
ment For hence it hath come, that m arts mechanical 
the first deviser comes shortest, and time addeth and 
perfeeteth, but in sciences the first author goeth 
farthest, and time leeseth and corrupteth. So we see, 
artillery, sailing, pnntmg, and the like, were grossly 
managed at the first, and by time accommodated and 
refined but contrariwise, the philosophies and sciences 
of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclides, 
Archimedes, of most vigour at the first and by time de- 
generate and imbased, whereof the reason is no other, 
but that in the former many wits and mdustiies have con- 
tributed in one, and m the latter many v its and indus- 
tries have been spent about the wit of some one, whom 
many times they have rather depraved than illustrated. 
For as water will not ascend higher than the level of 
the first springhead from whence it descendeth, so 
knowledge derived from Aristotle, and exempted from 
liberty of examination, will not rise again higher than 
the knowledge of Aristotle And therefore although 
the position be good, O^ortet discentem credere^ yet 
it must be coupled with this, Oportet edoctumjudtcare , 
for disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary 
belief and a suspension of them own judgment until 
they be fully instructed, and not an absolute resigna- 
tion or perpetual captivity and therefore, to conclude 
this point, 1 will say no more, but so let great authors 
have thewr due, as tme, which is the author of authors, 
be not deprived of his due, which is, further and 
further to discover truth. 

V. 1 Thus have I gone over these errors 

three disei^ses^ ^ learmng, besides the of Learned 
which there are some other rather^pec- Men which 
cant humours than formed diseases mar the pro- 
which neverthelSss are not so secret and gress and 
intrinsic but that they fall under a popu- credit of 
lar observation and traducement, and Learning, 
therefore are not to be passed over 
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The first of these is the extreme affectmg of two 
extremities, the one antiquity, the other novelty; 
wherein it seemeth the children of time do take after 
the nature and malice of the father For as he de- 
voureth his children, so one of them seeketh to devour 
and suppress the other , while antiquity envieth there 
slionld be new additions, and novelty cannot be con- 
tent to add but it must deface . surely the advice of the 
prophet IS the true direction m this matter, State super 
mas antiques, et mdete quaenam sit ma recta et hona 
eb amhulate in ea? Antiqmty deserveth that reverence, 
that men should make a stand thereupon and discover 
what is the best way ; but when the discovery is well 
taken, then to make progression. And to speak truly, 
Antiquitas s( 2 cuh imentus mundi These times are 
the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and not 
those which we account ancient ordvne retrogrado, by 
a computation backward from ourselves. 

2. Another error mduced by the former is a distrust 
that anything should be now to be found out, which 
the world should have missed and passed over so long 
time , as if the same objection were to be made to time, 
that Lucian maketh to Jupiter and other the heathen 
gods ; of which he wondeieth that they begot so many 
children in old time, and begot none in his time ; and 
asketh whether they were become septuagonary, or 
whether the law Fapia, made against old men’s mar- 
riages, had restrained them ^ So it seemeth men donbt 
lest time is become past children and generation , 
wherein, contrariwise, we see commonly the levity and 
inconstancy of men’s judgments, which till a matter 
be done, wonder that it can be done ; and as soon as 
it is done, wonder again that it )j"as no sooner done • 
as we see m the expedition of Alexander into^ Asia, 
which at first was pr^udgbd as a vast and impossible 
enterprise, and yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy to 
make no more of it than this * quam bene 

ausus vana con-hmnere ^ and the same happened to 
Columbus in the western navigation. But m intellec- 
tual matters it is much more common ; as may be seen 
in most of the propositions of Euclid , which till they 

® Jerem. vx 16 
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be demonstrate, they seem strange to our assent , Lut 
being demonstrate, our mind aceepteth. of them by a 
kind of relation (as tlie lawyers speak,) as if we Iiad 
known them before 

3 Another error, that hath also some affinity vi ith 
the former, is a conceit that of former opinions or 
sects after variety and exammation the best hath still 
prevailed and suppressed the rest, so as, if a man 
should begin the labour of a new search, he were but 
like to light upon somewhat formerly rejected, and by 
rejection brought mto obh\ion as if the multitude, or 
the wisest for the multitude’s sake, were not leady to 
give passage rather to that which is popnlar and super- 
ficial, than to that which is substantial and profound , 
for the truth is, that time seemeth to be of the naiiue 
of a river or stream, which carnet h down to us that 
which is light and blown up, and sinketh and drowmeth 
that which is weighty and solid. 

4 Another error, of a diverse nature from all the 
former, is the over early and peremptoiy reduction of 
knowledge into arts and methods; from which time 
eommoniy sciences receive small or no augmentation. 
But as young men, when they knit and shape perfectly, 
do seldom grow to a further stature, so knowledge, 

^ while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in 
‘ growth ' but when it once is comprehended in exact 
methods, it may perchance be further polished and 
illustrated and accommodated for use and practice, 
but it increaseth no more m bulk and substance. 

6 Another error which doth succeed that which 
we last mentioned, is, that alter the distribution of 
particular arts and sciences, men have abandoned 
universality, or phlosophta ^rima which cannot but 
cease and stop all progression. For no perfect dis- 
covery can be made upon*a flat or a level neither is it 
possiole to discover the more remote and deeper parts 
of any SGi^nce,^f you stand but upon the level of the 
same science, and ascend not to a h^her science 

6, Another error hath proceeded from too great a 
reverence, and* a kind of adoration of the mind and 
undeistandmg of man , by means whereof, men have 
ithdrawn themselves too much from the contemplation 
[of nature-, and the observations of experience, and have 
ffinmbled up and down in their own reason and conceits. 
lUpon these mtellectuahsts, which are notwiihstandmg 
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CQEimonlj taken for the most sublime and diTme 
philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just censure, saying, 
Mea sought truth %n their oion Uttle worlds, and not m 
the great and common world f for they disdain to spell, 
and so by degrees to read in the volume of God's 
TTorks . and contrariwise by continual meditation and 
agitation of wit do urge and as it were invocate their 
own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto them, 
whereby they are deservedly deluded 

7 Another error that hath some connexion with 

this latter, is, that men have used to infect their 
meditations, opmions, and doctrines, with some conceits 
which they have most admired, or some sciences which 
they have most applied ; and given all things else a 
tincture according to them, utterly untrue and im- 
proper So hath Plato intei mingled his philosophy 
with theology, and Aristotle with logic, and the second 
school of Plato, Proelus and the rest, with the mathe- 
matics. Por those were the arts which had a kind of 
primogeniture with them severally So have the 
alchy mists made a philosophy out of a few experiments 
of the furnace , and Gilbcrtus,^ our countryman, hath 
made a philosophy out of the observations of a load- 
stone So Cicero, when reciting the several opinions 
of the nature of the soul he found a musician that 
held the soul was but a harmony, saith pleasantly, Ihc 
ah arte sua non recessit, But of these conceits 

Aristotle speaketh seriously and wisely, when he saith, 
Qm re^jgiciunt ad g^auca defamltgironunciant 

8 Another error is an impatience of doubt, and 
haste to assertion without 4lie and mature suspension of 
judgment. For the two ways of contemplation are not 
unlike the two ways of action commonly spokeij of by 
the ancients ; the one plain and sijKooth in the begin- 
ning, and m the end impassable , the other rough and 
troublesome in the entrance, but after a while fair and 
even so it is in contemplation, if a man will begin 
with certainties, he shall end in doubts'’', hut if he w^'ill 
be content to begin with doubts, he shall end in cer- 
tainties 

9 Another error is in the manner of the tradition 
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and cleliveiy of knowledge, wliicli is for tlie most ^art 
magistral and peremptory, and not ingenuous and 
faitkful , in a sort as may be soonest belieyed, and not 
easiliest examined It is true, that in compendious 
treatises for practice tliat form is not to be disallowed 
but m tbe true handling of knowledge, men ought not 
to fall either on the one side into the vein of Yellcius 
the Epicurean Nil tarn metuens, quam ne duhitare 
all qua de re vtdereiur ^ nor on the other side into 
Socrates his ironical doubting of all things , but to pro- 
pound things sincerely with more or less asseveration, 
as they stand m a man’s own judgment proved more 
or less 

10 Other errors there are m the scope that men 
propound to themselves, whereunto they bend their 
endeavours; for wheieas the more constant and de- 
vout kind of professors of any science ought to pro- 
pound to themselves to make some additions to their 
science, they convert their labours to aspire to eertam 
second prizes • as to be a piofound interpreter or com- 
menter, to be a sharp champion or defender, to be a 
methodical compounder or abiidger, and so the patri- 
mony of knowledge cometh to be sometimes improved, 
but seldom augmented 

11 But the greatest error of all the rest is the mis- 
taking or misplacing of the last or furthesb end of 
knowledge for men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity and inquisitive appetite , sometimes to enter- 
tain their minds with variety and delight , sometimes 
for ornament and reputation , and sometimes to enable 
them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most 
times for lucre and profession, and seldom sincerely 
to ^ive a true aefount of their gift of reason, to tlie 
benefit and use of men ^ as *f there were sought in 
knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and 
restless sjnriti or a tarrasse for a wandermg and 
variable mind to walk up and down ^ith afair prospect , 
or a tower of state, fbr a pi cud mind to raise itself 
upon , or a forf or commanding ground, for strife and 
contention, or a shop, for profit or sale, and not a 
rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the 
relief of man s estate But this is that which will 
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indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation 
and action may be more nearly and straitly conjoined 
and united together than they have been , a conjunc- 
tion like nnto that of the tv o highest planets, Saturn, 
the planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the 
planet of civil society and action howbeit, I do not 
mean, when I speak of use and action, that end before- 
mentioned of the applying of knowledge to lucre and 
profession, for I am not ignorant how much that 
diverteth and mterrupteth the prosecution and advance- 
ment of knowledge, like unto the golden bail thrown 
before Atalanta, which while she goeth aside and 
stoopeth to take up, the race is hindered ; 

Dechnat cursus, auiumqae \olubile tollit i 

12. ISTeither is my meaning, as was spoken of So- 
crates, to call philosophy down from heaven to converse 
upon the earth that is, to leave natural philosophy 
aside, and to apply knowledge only to manners and 
pohey IBut as both hearen and earth do conspire 
and contribute to the use and benefit of man ; so the 
end ought to be, from both philosophies to separate and 
reject vain speculations, and whatsoever is empty and 
void, and to preserve and augment whatsoever is solid 
and fruitful that knowledge may not bo, as a curtesan, 
for pleasure and vanity only, or as a bond- woman, to 
acq^mre and gam to her master's use, but as a spouse, 
for generations fcgut, andiiaiafort. 

Thus hawe I^de'scrlbed^^arid opened, as by a kind of 
dissection, those peccant humours, (the principal of 
them,) which have not only given impediment to the 
proficience of learning, hnt nave given also occasion to 
the traducement thereof wherein if I have been too 
plam, it must be remembered, fidehchvulnera 
sed dolosa osmla mahgnantis ^ Tins, I tbink, I have 
gamed, that I ought to be the better believed in that 
which I shall say pertaming to commendation 5 because 
I have proceeded so freely m that w hlOh e(mcerneth 
censure And yet^I have no pjirposo to enter into a 
laudative of learning, or to make a hymn J;o the Muses ; 
(though 1 am of opinion that it is long since their rites 
were duly celebrated ) hut my mtent is, without var- 
nish or amplification justly to weigh the dignity of 
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knowledge in tlie balance witb other things, anci to 
take the true value thereof by testimonies and aigu- 
ments dmne and human. 


YI Pirst therefore let us seek the ^ 
dignity of Knowledge m the archetype 
or first platform, winch is in the attri- 
butes and acts of God, as far as they are Xnowkdqe 
revealed to man and may be observed 
with sobriety, wherein we may not seek it by the 
name of Learning , for all Learning is Knowledge ac- 
quired, and all Knowledge m God is original' and 
therefore we must look for it by another name, that of 
Wisdom or Sapience, as the Scriptures call it 

It IS so then, that in the work of the creation we 
see a double emanation of Virtue from God, the one 


referring more properly to Power, the other to Wis- 
dom the one expressed in making the subsistence of 
the matter, and the other in disposing the beauty of 
the form. This bemg supposed, it is to be obseived 
that for anything which appeareth m the history of the 
creation, the confused mass and matter o^^ Heaven and 
Earth as made m a moment , and the order and dis- 


position of that chaos or mass was the work of six 
days ,* such a note of difierence it pleased God to put 
upon the works of Power, and the works of Wisdom ; 
wherevith concuireth, that m the former it is not set 


down that God said, Let there he heaven and earth, as 
it IS set down of the works following, but actually, 
that God made Heaven and Earth the one carrying 
the style of a Manufacture, and the other of a Law, 
Decree, or Counsel ^ 

2 To proceed to that which is next m order from 
God fo Spirits , we find, as far as credit is to be given 
t® the celestial Itierarchy of that supposed Dionysius 
the senator of Athens, the fiL 2 ;;^t place or degree is given 
to the angels of Love, which are termed Seraphim , the 
second to the angels of Light, which aie termed Cheru- 
bim , anti th#third, and so following places, to Thrones, 
Principalities, and hlie rest, whiSi are all angels of 
pgwer and ramistry j so as the angels of Knowledge 
and Illumination are placed before the angels of OfSce 
and Domination.® 

3- To descend from Spirits and Intellee^ialEormsto 
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Sensible and Material rorms , we read tbe first Form 
that was created was Liglit,*" wliicli batli a relation and 
correspondence in natuieand corporal things to know- 
ledge in S|)ints and mcorporal things 

So in the distribution of days we see the day 
wherein Grod did rest and contemplate His own ’w orbs, 
was blessed above all the days wherein He did effect 
and accomplish them ^ 

4 After the creation was ffnished, it is set down imto 
iis that man was placed m the garden to “work theiem ; 
which work, so appointed to him, eotild be no other 
than work of Contemplation ; that is, when the end of 
work is but for exercise and experiment, not for neces- 
sity, for there being then no relnctation of the crea- 
ture, nor sweat of the brow, man’s employment must 
of consequence have been matter of delight in the 
experiment, and not matter of lahonr for the use. 
Again, the first acts whicli man performed in Paradise 
consisted of the two summary parts of knowledge , the 
view of creatures, and the imposition of names ^ As 
for the knowledge which induced the fall, it was, as 
vas touched befoie, not the natuial knowledge of eiea- 
tiircs, but the moral knowledge of good and evil , 
■VI herein the supposition was, that God’s commandments 
or prohibitions were not the originals of good and evil, 
lint that they had otlier beginnings, which man aspired 
to know, to the end to make a total defection from 
God and to depend -wholly upon himself 

5 To pass on* in the first event or occurrence 
after the fall of man, we see, (as the Scriptures have 
infinite mysteries, not violating at all the truth of the 
slory or letter,) an image of The two estates, the con- 
templative state and the active state, figured ii^ the 
tvo persons of Abel and Cain, and in<:he two simplesrt 
and most primitive trades qf life, that of the shepherd, 
(who, by reason of his leisure, rest in a place, and 
living in view of heaven, is a lively image of a contem- 
plative life,) and that of the husbandmair^ wKere y e 
see again the favour "hnd election pf God went to the 
shepherd, andnot to the tiller of the giound 

G So in the age before the fiood, the holy recorJs 
witlim those few memorials which are there entered 
and registered, have vouchsafed to mention and honour 
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tlie name of tKe inventors and antliors of mtisic and 
works in metal ^ In tlie age after the flood, the first 
great judgment of God upon the ambition of man was 
the confusion of tongues,-^ vheieby the open trade 
and intercourse of leaimng and knowledge was chiefly 
imbarred 

7 To descend to Moses the lawgiver, and God’s first 
pen he is adorned by the Scriptures with this addition 
and commendation, That lietoas seen in all ike learning 
of the Mgyjgtians which nation, we know, w as one of 
the most ancient schools of the world for so Plato 
brings m the Egyptian priest saying unto Solon Ton 
Grecians are ever children, you have no Tcnowledge of 
antiquity, nor antiquity of Tcnowledge ^ Take a vien of 
the ceremonial law of Moses , yon shall find, besides 
the prefiguraiion of Christ, the badge or difference of the 
people of God, the exeicise and impression of obedience, 
and other divine uses and fruits thereof, that some of the 
most learned Eabbms have travailed profitably and pro- 
foundly to observe, some of them a natural, some of them 
a moral sense, or reduction of many of the ceremonies 
and ordinances As in the law or the leprosy, v here 
it is said, If the whiteness have overspread the flesh, the 
patient may pass abroad for clean, hut if there he any 
whole flesh remaining, he is to he shut up for unclean,’^ 
one of them noteth a principle of nature, that putrefac- 
tion IS more contagious before maturity than after: 
and another noteth a position of moral philosophy, 
that men abandoned to vice do not so much corrupt 
manners, as those that are half good and half evil So 
in this and very many other places in that law, there is 
to be found, besides the theological sense, much asper- 
sion of philosophy 

g. So likewise i# that excellent hook of Joh, if it be 
revolved with dihgence, it will be found pregnant and 
swelling with natural pliilosdphy; as for example, 
cosmography, and the roundness of the world, Qui 
cxiendit ajmlomem super vacuum, et appendit ierram 
szq:)er mhilmn; wherem the peusilcsaess of the eaith, 
the pole of the ijorth, and the finxteness or convexity of 
hcai<^n are manifestly touched So again, matter of 
astronomy ; Spiritus ejus ornavit coslos, et ohstetneante 
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ejus ediietus est colubm'^ toHiiosusJ^ And in 
another place , Nunguid conjimgere vcdehis micantes 
Stellas Plemdas, aut gymm Arciim joof&ins dissipare V 
TOiere the fixing of the stars, ever standing at equal 
distance, is v ith great elegancy noted And in another 
place, Qim facit Arclicrmti, et Oriona, et JSgadaSf et 
77iteriora Atistrif where again he takes knowledge of 
the depression of the southern pole, calling it the 
secrets of the south, because the southern stars were m 
that chiuate unseen Matter of generation, Anmn 
siciit lac 'imdsisU me, et stout oaseum coagidasth me'^ 
&c ® Matter of minerals , JSahet argentum mnarum 
suarum ggrtnciipia et auro locus est m qiw conjlatur, 
ferrutn de teri'a tolhtur, et lapis solutus calot'e %n ms 
vertdur ^ and so forwards m that chapter 

9, So likewise in the person of Solomon the King, 
we see the gift or endowment of visdom and learning, 
both in Solomon’s petition and in G-od’s assent there- 
unto, preferred before all other terrene and temporal 
felicity ^ By virtue of which grant or donative of Grod 
Solomon became enabled not only to write those ex- 
cellent Parables or Aphorisms concerning divine and 
moral phdosophy , but also to compile a Natural History 
of ail verdure, from the cedar upon the mountain to 
the moss upon the wall, (which is but a rudiment 
between putrefaction and a herb,) and also of all things 
that breathe or move ^ Nay, the same Solomon the 
king, although he excelled in the glory of treasure and 
magnificent buildings, of shipping and navigation, of 
service and attendance, of fame and renown, and the 
like, yet he maketh no claim to any of those glories, 
but only to the glory of inquisition of truth , for so he 
saith expressly, The glory of God is to conceal a thing, 
hut the glory of the hing is to Jind^it out ifv ac- 

cording to the innocent play of children, the Dmne 
Majesty took dehght to"' hide His works, to the end to 
have them found out , and as if kings could not obtain 
a greater honour than to be God’s playfeilcvvs in that 
game ; considermg^the great commandment of wits and 
means, whereby nothing necdeih1:o be hiddcnfrom them. 

10 Neither did the dispensation of God vary uT the 

® Job XXVI 7y 13 7 xxxvm 31, ® ix 9 10. 
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times after oar Savioar came into the world , for oar 
Saviour Himself did first show his power to subdue 
Ignorance, by His conference vith the priests and 
doctors of the law,® before He showed His power to 
subdue nature by His miracles And the coming of 
the Holy Spirit was chiefly figured and expressed 
m the similitude and gift of tongues, which are but 
vehcula scientim ® 

11 So in the election of those instruments, which 
it pleased God to use for the plantation of the Faith, 
notwithstanding that at the first he did employ persons 
altogether unlearned, otherwise than by inspiration, 
more evidently to declare His immediate working, and 
to abase all human wisdom or knowledge , yet, nevei;- 
theless, that counsel of His was no sooner performed, 
but in the next vicissitude and succession He did send 
His Divine Timth into the world, waited on with other 
learnings, as with servants or handmaids for so we 
see St Paul, who was the only learned amongst the 
Apostles, had his pen most used mthe Scriptures of the 
Hew Testament. 

12 So again, we find that many of the ancient 
Bishops and" Fathers of the Church were excellently 
read, and studied in all the learning of the heathen ; 
insomuch, that the edict of the Emperor Julianus,^ 
whereby it was interdicted unto Christians to be 
admitted into schools, lectures, or exercises of learning, 
was esteemed and accounted a more pernicious engine 
and machination against the Christian Faith, than 
were all the sanguinary prosecutions of his pre- 
decessors , neither could the emulation and jealousy 
of Gregory the first of thah name, bishop of Home,® 
ever obtain the opinion of piety or devotion ; 
bjit contrariwise received the censm’e of humour, 
malfgnity, and pusillanimity, even amongst holy men ; 
in that he designed to olAiterate and extmguish the 
memory of heathen antiquity and authors. But con- 
trariwise, it wa| the Christian church, which, amidst 
the inundations of the Scythians on^the one side from 
the north-west, and the*Saracens from the east, did pre- 
servii.in the sacied lap and bosom thereof, the precious 
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relics even of Iicallien learning, wliicli ollicrwise Iiad 
»*3een extmgnislied, as if no sncii thing had ever been. 

13 And vre see before onr eyes, that m the age of 
ourselves and our fathers, when it pleased God to 
call the Church of E.ome to account for their degenerate 
manners and ceremonies, and sundry doctrines ob- 
noxious, and framed to uphold the same abuses , at 
one and the same time it was ordained by the Divine 
Providence, that there should attend v ithai a renova- 
tion and new spring of all other knowledges And, on 
the other side ue see the Jesuits, (who paitly m them- 
selves, and partly by the emulation and provocation of 
their example, have much quickened and strengthened 
■^he state of learning,) we see, I say, whai; notable service 
and reparation they have done to the Eoman see. 

14 Wherefore, to conclude this part, let it be 
observed, that there be two principal duties and 
services, besides ornament and illustration, which 
philosophy and human learning do perform to faith 
and religion The one, because they are an effectual 
mducement to the exaltation of the glory of God for 
as the Psalms and other Scriptures do often invite us 
to consider and magnify the great and wonderful works 
of God,*^ so if we should rest only in the contemplation 
of the extenor of them, as they first offer themselves 
to our senses, we should do a like injury unto the 
Majesty of God, as if we should judge or construe of 
the store of some excellent jeweller, by that only 
which IS set out toward the street in his shop The 
other, because they minister a singular help and pre- 
servative against unbehef and error . for our Saviour 
saith, You oTTi not hnomng the Scriptures^ nor the 
power of God f laymg before us tv^o books or volumes 
to study, if we will be secured from error , first, the 
Scriptures, revealing the Will of 'God; and then" the 
creatures expressing Hk power ; whereof the latter is a 
key unto the former not only opening our under- 
standing to conceive the true sense of the ^Scriptures, 
by the general noj^ions of reason and rules of speech , 
but chiefly opemng our belief, la drawing us into a due 
meditation of the omnipotency of God, ^ which is chiefly 
signed and engraven upon His w^orks Thus mucii 

0 Ps xix CIV See Humboldt’s commeii t on tbe latter. Cosmos, 
vol. 11* p* 413 1 Matt xxii 21), 
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tlierefore for divine testimony and evidence concernii^ 
tlie true dignity and value of Learning 

YII As for liuman proofs, it is so large 
plToTs ^ ^ discourse of tins nature and 

^ brevity, it is fit rather to use choice of those 
things which we shall pioduce, than to embrace the variety 
of them. Pmst, therefore, in the degrees of human honour 
amongst the heathen, it was the highest to obtain to a 
veneration and adoration as a God This unto the Chris- 
tians is as the forbidden fruit But we speak now sepa- 
rately of human testimony according to which, that which 
the Grecians call ag)otIieosts, and the Latins, relatio inter 
divos, was the supreme honour which man could attribute 
unto man especially when it was given, not by a formal 
decree or act of state, as it was used among the Eoman 
Emperors, but by an inward assent and belief Which 
honour, bemg so high, had also a degree or middle term ; 
for theie were reckoned above human honours, honours 
heroical and divine in the attribution and distribution 
of which honours, we see antiquity made this difierence : 
that V hereas founders and uniters of states and cities, law- 
givers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of the people, and other 
eminent persons m civil meiit, were honoured but with the 
titles of woiihies or demi-gods , such as were Hercules, 
Theseus, Minos, Eomiilus, and the like on the other side, 
such as were inventors and authors of new arts, endow- 
ments, and commodities towards man’s life, were ever con- 
secrated amongst the gods themselves, as were Ceres, 
Bacchus, Meicurms, Apollo, and others and justly, for 
the merit of the formei is confined within the circle of an 
age or a nation, and is like fruitful showers, Tvhich though 
they be profitable and good, yeti* serve but for that season, 
and for a#latiiude of ground where they fall, but the 
other IS indeed like the benefits of heaven, which aie 
permarfent and univei^aL The former, again, is mixed 
V ith strife and perturbation , ^ut the latter hath the true 
chaiacter of Divine Presence, coming m aura without 

noise 01 agitation. 

2 Heither is certainly that other mejnt of learning, in 
repressing the inconvenieaces which grow from man to 
man, mfenor^to the former, of relieving the neces- 
sities which arise from nature , which merit was lively set 
forth by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’s 
theatie, where all beasts and birds assembled,"* and, for- 
getting their several appetites, some of prey, some of 
game, some of quarrel, stood all sociably together listenmg 
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to the airs and accords of tlie liaip , tlie sound whereof no 
^oner ceased, or was drowned bj wsome louder noise, Imt 
eyery beast returned to its own natiue wherein is aptly 
described the nature and condition of men who are full of 
savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, of last, of leren^e, 
winch as long as they give ear to precepts, to laws, to 
religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of 
books, of sermons of harangues so long is society and 
peace mamtamed , hut if these instruments be silent, or 
that sedition and tumult make them not audible, all things 
dissolve into anarchy and confusion 

3 But this appeareth more manifestly, when kings 
themselves, or persons of anthority under them, or other 
governors in commonwealths and popiilai estates, are 
endued with learning For although he might be tliought 
partial to his own profession, that said. Then should people 
and estates he happy, when either hngs loere p>hilowphers, or 
philosophers Icings p" yet so much is verified by experience, 
that under learned princes and governors there have been 
ever the best times for howsoever kings may have their 
imperfections m their passions and customs ; vet if they 
be illuminate by learnmg, they have those notions of reli- 
gion, policy, and morality, which do preserve them, and 
refrain them from all ruinous and peremptory errors and 
excesses j whispering evermore m their ears," when coun- 
sellors and servants stand mute and silent And senators 
or counsellors likewise, which be learned, do proceed upon 
more safe and substantial principles, than counsellors 
wbich are only men of experience : the one sort keeping 
dangers afar off, whereas the other discover them not till 
they come near hand, and then trust to the agility of their 
wit to ward or avoid thenr 

4 Which felicity of times under learned ]^mces, (to 
keep still the law of brevity, by u^ing the most emmenr 
and selected examples,) doth best appear in the age which 
passed from the death of DGmitian the emperor until the 
reign of Commodus, comprehending a succession of six 
princes, all learned, or singular favourer and advancers of 
learnmg,® which for temporal respects, was the most 
happy and fiourishing that ever the Eox^an empire, (which 
then was a model of the world,) enjoyed a matter^evealed 
and prefigured unto Domitian in a dream the night before 
he was slam ; for he thought there was grown behind upon 
his shoulders a neck ana a head of gold * which came 


Plat. {Keg* v ) u. 475, 


® Suet,, Tomit Kit , c. 23. 
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accordingly to pass m tliose golden times wlaicli succeeded?* 
of vthicli pimees rre will make some commemoration; 
wlierein alikongli the matter will Le Tolgar, and may be 
thought fitter for a declamation than agreeable to a treatise 
infolded as this is, yet because it is pertinent to the point 
in hand, Neque semj>er arcum tendit Apollo,"^ and to name 
them only were too naked and cursory, I wdl not omit it 
altogether The first was ISTerva, the excellent temper of 
whose government is by a glance in Cornelius Tacitus 
touched to the life * Tostquam divus Nerva res ohm mso^ 
ciabiles mismisset, impermm ei hlertatem,^ And in token 
of his learning, the last act of his short reign left to 
memory, was a missive to his adopted son Tiajan, pro- 
ceeding upon some inward discontent at the mgratitude of 
the times, comprehended m a verse of Homer’s : 

Telis, Piioebej luis lacrjmas ulciscere, nostras,® 

5 Traian, who succeeded, was for his person not 
learned but if we will hearken to the speech of our 
Saviour, that saith, JEe that receiveih a prophet %n the name 
of a prophet, shall have a prophet's reward,^ he deserveth 
to he placed amongst the most learned princes for there 
was not a greater admirer of learning, or benefactor of 
learning; a founder of famous libraries, a perpetual 
advancer of learned men to office, and a famihar converser 
with learned professors and preceptors, who were noted to 
have then most credit in court On the other side, how 
much Trajan’s vixtue and government was admired and 
renowned, surely no testimony of grave and faithful history 
doth more lively set forth, than that legend tale of 
Gregorius Magnus, bishop of Home, who was noted for 
the extreme envy he bore towafds all heathen excellency, 
and yet he is reported, out of the love and estimation of 
TrajanJs nforal virtues to have made unto God passionate 
and fervent prayers for the delivery of his soul out of hell, 
and to have obtained it, with a caveat that he should 
make no more such petitions In this prmce’s time also, 
the persecution against the Christians received mtermis- 
sion, upon the certificate of Plimus S^undus, a man of 
excellent leammg, i^nd by ^^rajan advanced ® 

4 Her Od n 10, 19 ^ ® Ague Tit c S 

® Tterctav Aavaoi Ip-d. dmgva croTcrt jS&Xeacriv Hom. IL a, 42. 
Vid Dio Cassius 1 win p 771 ^ Matt x Si. 

® C. Plm Tiajan Imp x 97. See an account of tlie letter 
refened to, with Tiajaii’s leply, in Paley’s Evidences ofGhnsti&miy, 
Pait I c. i, and Pait II. c. IX, 
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- 6 Adrian, Ms successor, was the most curious man iliat 
lived, and Ike most universal inquirer , msomueli as li was 
noted for an error in Ms mind, tkat ke desired to compre- 
kend all tkings, and not to reserve kimself for the woitliiest 
tilings falling into tke kke kunioiir tkat was long before 
noted in Pkilip of Maccdon, vko, wken ke would needs 
over-rule and put dovn an cvcellent musician in an argu- 
ment toucking music, was well ansv erod by kim again, 
God forbid, 6?r, saitk ke, that your fortune should, he so 
had, as to hnoio these things better than It pleased 
God likewise to use tke curiosity of tins emperor as an 
inducement to tke peace of Ms Ckurck in llio&e days. Por 
kavmg Clirist m veneration, not as a God or Saviour, 
but as a wonder or novelty , and kaviug kis picture lu kxs 
gallery, mat eked vitk Apollonius, with wliom in Ms vain 
imagination ke tkougkt ke had some conformity , yet it 
served tke turn to allay tke bitter hatred of those times 
against ike Ckristian name, so as tke Ckurck had peace 
during Ms time And for Ms goveimment civil, altkougli 
ke did not attain to tkat of Trajan’s in glory of arra^, or 
perfection of justice, yet in deserving of tke weal of Ike 
subject ke did exceed Mm For Trajan erected many 
famous monuments and buildings ; insomuch as Constan- 
tine tke Gieat m emulation was wont to call him Parietana,^ 
{wallflower,) because Ms name was upon so many walls • 
but Ms buildings and works were more of glory and 
triumph than use and necessity But Adrian spent Ms 
whole reign, which was peaceable, in a perambulation or 
survey of tke Bomau empire; giving order and making 
assignation where ke went, for re-edifying of cities, towns, 
and forts decayed : and fo;p cutting of rivers and streams, 
and for making bridges and passages, and for pokemg 
of cities and commonalties with new ordit^pnces and 
constitutions, and granting new fr^cMses and incorpora- 
tions ; so that kis v hole tim-e was a very restoration of all 
tke lapses and decays of former times 

7 Antoninus Pius, who succeeded Mm, was a prince 
excellently learncjj ; and had tke paiieilt and subtle wit of 
a schoolman , insomuch as in common speech, which leaves 
no virtue untaxed, ke was called Cymifxi Sec tor,^ ^ carver 

® Plutarcli; Apoyhth* 179. 

^ Borav|? ro/^oy Aduanke called Ipyaktiov See 

a collection of Bxcerijta, published by Mai, from an aiionTmoiTg 
vntei, vho continued the histoiy of Dio Cassius I luue not ken 
able to meet \Mth the place hence Bacon took the anecdote. 

® 0num de isiis, puto cunimitm secant. Julian Cuk 
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Oi’ divider of cummm,) wlucli is one of tlie least seeds , siicji 
a patience lie liad and settled spirit, to entor into the least 
and most exact differences of causes , a fruit no doubt of 
t'.e oxceedin^sf tranquillity and seienity of Ins mind , winch 
belli 2^ no ^ays c]iaij;?ed or mcumbeied, either vith fears, 
reinoxscs, ox sciuples, but havm|? been noted for a man of 
the purest goodness, without all fiction or affectation, that 
itaili reigned or lived, made his mind continually present 
and cntiie He likewise approached a degree nearer unto 
CIinstiaiLity, and became, as Agnppa said unto St Paul, 
half a Chiistian f holding their religion and law in good 
opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, but giving way 
to the advancement of Christians 

S There succeeded him the first Dhi f mires, the two 
adoptive brethren, Lucius Commodus Veins,** (sou to iElius 
Verus, who delighted much m the softer kind of learmno*, 
and was Viont to call the poet Martial his Vmgil/) ancl 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus , whereof the latter, who ob- 
scured his colleague and survived him long, was named the 
philosopher who, as he excelled all the rest in learning, 
so he excelled them likewise in perfection of all royal 
virtues, insomuch as Julxanus the emperor, m Ins book 
entitled Ccssares, being as a pasquil or satire to deride all 
his predecessors, feigned that they were all invited to a 
banquet of the gods, and Siienus the jester sat at the 
nether end of the table, and bestowed a scoff on every one 
as they came in ; but when Marcus Philosoplius came in, 
Sileniis was gravelled, and out of countenance, not know- 
ing where to carp at him , save at the last he gave a glance 
at his patience towards his wife And the virtue of this 
prince, continued with that of his predecessor, made the 
name of Antoninus so sacred m the world, that though it 
were extremely dishonoured in Commodus, Caracalla, and 
Heiiogabalus, who ailJiore the name, yet when Alexander 
Sevorus refused the name, hgcause he was a stranger to 
the family, the senate with one acclamation said, Qiwmodo 
Augustus, SIC et Antommis ^ In such renown and vene- 
ration was the name of these two princes, in those days, 
that they would have it as. a perpetnal^addition m all the 
emperor’s style In this emperor’s time also the Church 
for thoSost part was in peace , so as in this sequence of six 


» Acts Ap XXVI 28 * Bettei known as L, Am^Iius Verus. 

s See Ins life b> Spartianus 

An account of the absuid scene heie alluded to is given by 
Lau)[niilra&, m Ins life of Se\eius. 
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Ijrinces wo do see tlie blessed effects of learning in sore- 
reignty, painted forth m the greatest table of the world 

9 But for a tablet, or picture of smaller volume, (not 
presuming to speak of your majesty tliat liveih,) iix my 
judgment the most excellent is that of Queen Elizabeth, 
your immediate piedecessor in this part of Britain, a 
princess that, if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by 
parallels, would trouble bim, I think, to find for her a 
parallel amongst women This lady was endued with 
learning in her sex singular, and great^ oven amongst mas- 
culine princes , whether we speak of learning, of language, 
or of science, modern or ancient. Divinity or Humanity ‘ 
and unto the very last year of her life she was accustomed 
to appoint set hours for reading, scarcely any young stu- 
dent in a university more daily, or more duly As for her 
government, I assure myself, I shall not exceed, if I do 
affirm that this part of the island never had forty-five years 
of better times , and yet not through the calmness oi the 
season, but through the wisdom of her regiment Por if 
there be considered of the one side, the truth of religion 
established, the constant peace and security, the good ad- 
ministration of justice, the temperate use of the preroga- 
tive, not slackened, nor much strained, the fiourishmg state 
of learning, sortable to so excellent a patroness, the con- 
venient estate of wealth and means, both of Crown and 
subject, the habit of obedience, and the moderation of dis- 
contents , and there be considered on the other side the 
differences of religion, the troubles of neighbour oountridl^ 
the ambition of Spam, and opposition of Borne , and then, 
that she was solitary and of herself these things, I say, 
considered, as I could not have chosen an instance so recent 
and so proper, so, I suppose, I could not have chosen one 
more remarkable or emment to the purpose now in hand, 
which IS concerning the conjunction «^f learning in thc^ prince 
with felicity m the people 

10. Heither hath learning an influence and operation 
only upon civil merit and moral virtue, and the arts or tem- 
perature of peace and peaceable government ; but likewise 
it hath no less po-^Ver and effieqtey in enablement towards 
martial and military virtue and prowess r as may be notably 
represented in the examples of Alexander the GTeat, and 
Csesar the dictator, meniioned before, but now in fit place 
to be resyimed of whose virtues and acts in war there 
needs no note or recital, having been the wonders of time 


Edit. 1C33, rme. 
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m tliat kind but of tlieir affections towards learning, •and 
perfections in learning, it is pertinent to say somewnat 

II. Alexander® was bred and taught under Aristotle, 
the great philosopher, who dedicated divers of his books 
of philosophy unto him he was attended with Caliis- 
thenes and divers other learned persons, that followed 
him in camp, throughout lus journeys and conquests. 
What price and estimation he had learnmgm doth notably 
appear in these three particnlars first, m the envy he 
used to express that he bore towards Achilles, in this, that 
he had so good a trumpet of his praises as Homer’s verses ; 
secondly, m the judgment or solution he gave touehmg 
that precious cabinet of Darius, which was found among 
his jewels , whereof question was made what thing was 
worthy to he put into it, and he gave his opinion for 
Homer’s works thirdly, in his letter to Aristotle, after he 
had set forth his books of nature, wherem he expostulated 
with him for pubhshmg the secrets or mysteries of philo- 
sophy , and gave him to understand that himself esteemed 
it more to excel other men in learnmg and knowledge than 
in power and empire And what use he had of learning doth 
appear, or rather shme,m all his speeches and answers, being 
full of science, and use of science, and that m all variety. 

And herein again it may seem a thing scholastical, 
and somewhat idle, to recite things that every man knoweth; 
but yet, since the argument I handle leadeth mo thereunto, 
I am glad that men shall perceive lam as wjllmgto flatter, 
if they will so call it, an Alexander, or a Csesar, or an 
Antoninus, that are dead many hundred years since, as any 
that now liveth* for it is the displaying of the glory of 
learning in sovereignty that,! propound to myself, and not 
an humour of declaimmg m any man’s praises. Observe 
then the speech he used of Diogenes, and see if it tend not 
to the true state of one of the greatest questions of moral 
philosophy, whether the enjoying of outward things, or the 
contemning of them, be the greatest happmess : for when 
he saw Diogenes so perfectly contented with so little, he 
said to those that mocked 'at his condition, Were I not 
Alexander j J would whsh to he Diogenes, But Seneca in- 
ver^thit, and^aith, Dlus erat, quod hie mllet acmpere, 
quhn quod ille posset dare.^ {There were more thing^s 
which filogenes would have refused, than there were which 
Alexander could have given ) 

8 For tliese anecdotes of Alexander, see Plutaich, Vit AUx,^ 
passim. ® Sen. De Bemf v. 5. 

m 
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Observe agam that speeeli wbicli was usual witb Hm, 
That he felt Immortaht^chefymtioo things , slee^and lust A 
and see if it were not a speeca extracted out of tlie depth 
of natural philosophy, and liker to have come out of the 
mouth of iiistotle or Democritus, than from Alexander 

See agam that speech of humanity and poesy, when 
upon the bleeding of his wounds, he called unto him one of 
his flatterers, that was wont to astribe to him divme honour, 
and said, Looh, ths is nery hloocl ; this is not such a liquor 
as Homer speaheth of which ran from Venus* hand, when 
it was pierced hy Hiomedes^ 

See hkewise his readiness in reprehension of logic, in 
the speech he used to Cassander, upon a complaint that 
was made against his father Antipater * for when Alexander 
happened to say, Do you think these men would have come 
from so far to complain^ except they had just cause of griefs 
And Cassander answered, Yea, that was the matter, because 
they thought they should not he disproved. Said Alexander 
laughmg See the suhiilties of Aristotle, to take a matter 
hath ways, pro ef contra, Sfc. 

But note agam how well he could use the same art, 
which he reprehended, to serve his own humour* when 
bearmg a secret grudge to Calhsthenes, because he was 
against the new ceremony of his adoration, feastmg one 
Bight where the same Calnsthenes was at the table, it was 
moved by some after supper, for entertainment sake, that 
Calhsthenes, who was an eloquent man, might speak of 
some theme or purpose, at his own choice : which Caliis- 
thenes did* choosing the praise of the Macedonian nation 
for his discourse, and performmg the same with so. good 
manner, as the hearers were > much ravished ; whereupon 
Alexander, nothing pleased, said, It was easy to he eloquent 
upon so good a subject. But, saith he, Turn your style, and, 
let us hear what you can say against usi wMch Calhsthenes 
presently undertook, and did wrth that sting and hfe, that 
Alexander interrupted him, and said, The goodness of the 
cause made him eloquent before, and despite made him 
eloqumt then again ^ ^ 

Consider further, for tropes of^rhetoric, that excellent 
use of a metaphor or translation, whefewith he t^^xed 
Antipater, who was an imperious and tyrannous governor 
for when one of Antipater’s friends commended ^um to 
Alexander fdc his moderation, that he did not degenerate. 


Vid. , Bp. Moi . m. 7. 
oXog TTBp re put paKapiaei Owiei* XL f. 840. 
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displaced in his Sayings* 

as Ms otlier lieutenants did, into the Persian pride, in use 
of purple, but kept the ancient habit of Macedon, of biackj 
True, saith Alexander, hut Antipater %s all purple within? 
Or that other, when Parmenio came to him m the plain of 
Arbela, and showed him the innumerable multitude of his 
enemies, especially as they appeared by the infinite number 
of lights, as it had been a new firmament of stars, and 
thereupon advised him to assail them by night* whereupon 
he answered, That he would not steal the metory, 

For matter of policy, weigh that sigmfieant distinction, 
so much in all ages embraced, that he made between his 
two friends, Hephsestion and Craterus, when he said, That 
the one loved Alexander, and the other loved the hing : 
describing the principal difference of princes’ best servants, 
that some in affection love their person, and others m duty 
love their crown 

Weigh also that excellent taxation of an error, ordinary 
withcounsellois of princes, that they counsel their masters 
according to the model of their own mmd and fortune, and 
not of then* masters’, when, upon Darius’s great offers, 
Parmenio had said, Surely I would accept these offers, were 
las Alexander; saith Alexander, Bo would I, were I as 
Tarmemo, 

Lastly, weigh that quick and acute reply, which he 
made when he gave so large gifts to his friends and 
servants, and was asked what he did reserve for himself, 
and he answered, Hope weigh, I say, whether he had not 
cast up his account right, because hope must be the 
portion of all that resolve upon great enterprises. For 
this was Osesar’s portion when he went first mto Gaul, his 
estate being then utterly overthrown with largesses. And 
this was likewise the portion of that noble prince, howso- 
ever transported with ambition, Henry Duke of Guise, of 
whom it was usually said, that he was the greatest usurer m 
France, because he had turned all his estate into obligations. 

To conclude, therefore as certain entics are used to 
say hyperbolic^ly, That if all saences were lost they might 
he found in TlrgiV so certainly this may be said truly, there 
are the prints and fCotsteps of learnmg in those few 
spe®T%hes whicli are reported of this prmce the admiration 
of whom, when I consider him not as Alexander the 
Great, but as Aristotle’s scholar, hath earned me too far. 

12 As for Julius Cgesar, the excellency of his learnmg 
needeth not to be argued from his education, or his 
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eom|fany, or liis speeclies ; but in a further de^^^ee doth 
declare itself m bis writings and works ; whereof some are 
extant and permanent, and some unfortimately perished. 
For, first, we see there is left unto us that excellent 
history of hxs own wars, which he mtitled only a Com- 
mentary, wherein all succeeding times have admired the 
solid weight of matter, and the real passages and lively 
images of actions and persons, expressed m the greatest 
propriety of words and perspicuity of narration that ever 
was , which that it was not the efieci of a natural gift, but 
of learnmg and precept, is well witnessed by that work of 
his, entitled, De Analog ia,‘^ being a grammatical philo- 
sophy, wherein he did labour to make this same Vox ad 
to become Vox ad and to reduce custom 

of speech to congi’uity of speech , and took, as it were, the 
picture of words from the life of reason 

So we receive from him, as a monument both of his 
power and learning, the then reformed computation of the 
year , well expressmg that he took it to be as great a glory 
to himself to observe and know the law of the heavens, as 
to give law to men upon the earth. 

So likewise in that book of his, Anti-Cato^ it may 
easily appear that he did aspire as well to victory of wit 
as victory of war : undertaking therein a conflict against 
the greatest champion with the pen that then hved, Cicero 
the Orator. 

So again in this book of Apophthegms, which he col- 
lected, we see that he esteemed it more honour to make 
himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy 
words of others, than to have every word of bis own to be 
made an apophthegm or an oracle; as vain princes, by 
custom of flattery, pretend to do ® And yet if I should 
enumerate divers of his speeches, as I did those of 
Alexander, they are truly such as Soldkon noteth, when 
he saith, Verla safimtwm tangus^m aculd^ et tanguam clavi 
%n altim dejixi ^ whereof I will only recite three, not so 
delectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigour and 
efficacy. 

As, first, it IS reason he be thought a master of words, 
that could with one word appease a mutiny in his a^my, 
which was thus The Homans, when their generals did 
speak to their army, did use the word mtMes, but when 

^ Vid, Cic. Briitmi 73 

s Vid. Cic. nd Ait xn. 40, 41. xin. 10. and Top xxv. 

6 Cic. ad Fam, ix. 16, f Eccb xn.l L 
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tlie magistrates spake to tlie people, they did use tlie 
word Qjiiintes, TLe soldiers were in tamnlt, and seditiously 
prayed to be casbiered , not that they so meant, but by 
expostulation thereof to draw Csesar to other conditions ; 
wherem he being resolute not to give way, after some 
silence, he began his speech, JEgo Qpjinies^ which did 
admit them aheady cashiered, wherewith they were so 
surprised, crossed, and confused, as they would not suffer 
him to go on in his speech, butrelmqmshed their demands, 
and made it their suit to be agam called by the name of 
mihtes 

The second speech was thus. Csesar did extremely 
affect the name of king, and some were set on as he 
passed hy, m popular acclamation to salute him kmg: 
whereupon, ffndmg the cry weak and poor, he put it off 
thus, in a kind of 3 est, as if they had mistaken his surname ; 
Non Bex simi^ sed Ccesar,^ a speech, that if it be searched, 
the life and Mness of it can scarce be expressed. For, first, 
it was a refusal of the name, hut yet not senous : agam, it 
did signify an infinite confidence and magnanimity, as 
if he presumed Csesar was the greater title ; as hy his 
worthmess it is come to pass till this day ; but chiefly it 
was a speech of great allurement toward his own purpose ; 
as if the state did strive with him but for a name, whereof 
mean families were vested , for Bex was a surname with 
the Eomans, as well as Mng is with us. ^ 

The last speech which I will mention, was used to 
Metellus , when Csesar, after war declared, did possess 
himself of the city of Home , at which time entermg into 
tlie inner treasury to take the money there accummated, 
Metellus, bemg tribune, forbade him whereto Csesar said, 
TAat %flie did not desist, he would lay him dead in the place. 
And presently takmg himself up, he added, Adolescens, 
dvTVds est mihi hpc dicere guam facere Young man, it u 
harder for me to speaTc than to do it} A speech com- 
pounded of the greatest 'terror and greatest clemency that 
could proceed out of the mouth of man. 

But to return and conclude with him ; it is evident, 
himself knew well his own perfection m learnmg, and took 
it upon him ;^as appeared when, upon occasion that some 
spSke what a strange resolution it was m Lucius Syila to 
resign his dictature ; he scoffing at him, to his own advan- 
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tage, answered, TJiat^ S^IIa could not shill of letters, and 
iJier^oi'e knew not Iww to dictate? 

13 And liere it weie fit to leave tins point, toiicliing 
tlie GoncniTence of mfiitar j virtue and learning, for wliat 
example would come with any gi*ace after those two of 
Alexander and Cassar ? were li not in regard of the rare- 
ness of circumstance, that I find m one other particular, 
as that which did so suddenly pass from extreme scorn to 
extreme wonder , and it is of Xenophon the philosopher, 
vho went from Socrates’ school into Asia, in the expedition 
of Cyrus the younger, agamst Xmg Artaxerxes This 
Xenophon at that time was very young, and never had 
seen the wars before , neither had any command m the 
army, but only followed the war as a voluntary, for the 
love and conversation of Proxenus his friend.® He vas 
present when Palinus came m message from the great 
king to tlie Grecians, after that Cyrus was slam m the 
field, and they a handful of men left to themselves m the 
midst of the king’s territories, cut off from their country 
by many navigable rivers, and many hundred miles . The 
message imported, that they should deliver up their arms, 
and submit themselves to the king’s mercy. To which 
message before answer was made, mvers of the army con- 
ferred famihariy with Pahnus and amongst the rest 
Xenophon happened to say, Why, Falinns, we have note 
hut these ttoo things left, our arms and our virtue ; and if 
we yield up our arms, how shall we make use of our virtue^ 
Whereto Palmus smilmg on him, said. If 1 he not deceived, 
young gentleman, you are an Athenian and, I helime you 
study philosophy, and it is pretty that you say ; hut you are 
mu(m abused, 'if you think yowr virtue can withstand the 
king's power ^ Pfere was the scorn , the wonder followed . 
which was, that this young scholar, or philosopher, after 
all the captams were murdered m parley by treason® con- 
ducted those ten thousand foot, through the heart of all 
the kmg’s high countries, firom Babylon to Grseeia in 
safety, m despite of all the kmg’s forces, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, and the encouragement o^ the Grecians 
in time succeeding to ^ake invasion upon the kmgs of 
Persia . as was after purposed by tfason th|p Thessalian, 
attempted by Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved 
Alexander the Macedoman, all upon the ground of the act 
of that young scholar. 
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VIII. To proceed now from imperial and 
military virtue to moral and private virtue , 
first, it IS an assured truth, which is contained 
in the verses . 

Scilicet mgenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit moies, neo simt esse feios ® 

It taketh away the wildness and barbarism and fierceness 
of men’s minds , but mdeed the accent had need be upon 
fideliter for a little superficial learmng doth rather work 
a contrary effect It taketh away all levity, temerity, and 
insolency, by copious suggestion of all doubts and diffi- 
culties, and acquainting the mmd to balance reasons on 
both sides, and to turn back the first offers and conceits of 
the mind, and to accept of nothmg but examined and 
tried. It taketh away vam admiration of anythmg, which 
is the root of all weakness for all thmgs are admired 
either because they are new, or because they are great. 
For novelty, no man that wadeth in learnmg or con- 
templation thoroughly, hut will find that printed in his 
heart Nil mm super terram^ I^either can any man 
marvel at the play of puppets, that goeth behmd the 
curtain, and adviseth well of the motion. And for mam- 
tude, as Alexander the Great, after that he was used to 
great armies, and the great conquests of the spacious 
provinces in Asia, when he received letters out of Greece, 
of some fights and services there, which were commonly 
for a passage or a fort, or some walled town at the most, 
he said, It seemed to Itim, that he wa^ ad'oertised of the 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice, that the old tales went of. 
So certainly, if a man meditate much upon the universal 
frame of nature, the earth with men upon it, (the divme- 
ness of souls except,) will not seem much other than an 
ant-hjl, whereas some ants carry corn, and some carry 
tkeir young, andfsome go empty, and all to-and-fro a little 
heap of dust. It taketh^away or mitigateth fear of death, 
or adverse fortune , which is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments of virtue, and imperfections of manners. For if a 
man’s mmd deeply seasoned with the consideration of 
the mortahty and cotruptible naflire of things, he will 
eas^ concur ^th Epictetus, who^ went forth one day and 
saw a woman weepmg for her pitcher of earth that was 
broken , and went forth the next day and saw a woman 
weeping for her son that was dead, and thereupon said; 
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Sen vidi fragilem frangi^ liodte mdi mortalem monf 
Andr therefore Yir^il did excellently and profoundly couple 
the knowledge of causes and the conquest of ail fears 
together, as Coneomitantia, 

Felix, (|in potuit rerum coguoscere caiisas, 

Quiqne metiis omnes, Pt mexorabile fatum 

Subjecit petlibus, strepitum^ue Acberontis ararn® 

2 It were too long to go over the particular remedies 
which learning doth mmister to all the diseases of the 
mind, sometimes purging the ill-humours, sometimes 
opening the obstructions, sometimes helping digestion, 
sometimes increasing appetite, sometimes healing the 
wounds and exulcerations thereof, and the like, and, 
therefore, I will conclude with that ■which hath rationem 
toiius, -vhich is, that it disposeththe constitution of the 
mind not to be jSixed or settled in the defects thereof, hut 
still to be capable and susceptible of growth and reforma- 
tion. For the unlearned man knows not what it is to 
descend into himself, or to call himself to account ; nor the 
pleasure of that Suavisszma mta, tndtes sentire se fieri 
meliorem ® The good parts he hath he will learn to show 
to the full, and use them dexterously, but not much to 
increase them* the faults he hath he will learn how to 
hide and colour them, but not much to amend them : like 
an ill mower, that mows on still, and never -whets his 
scythe. Whereas with the learned man it fares otherwise, 
that he doth ever intermix the correction and amendment 
of Ms mind with the use and employment thereof. hTay, 
further, m general and m sum, certain it is that VentaB 
and Bomtds differ but as the seal and the print • for Truth 
prints Goodness ; and they be the clouds of error wMch 
descend in the storms of passions and perturbations. 

3. From moral virtue let us pass on to matter of power 
and commandment, and consider whether in right reason 
there be any comparable with that wherewith knowledge 
investeth and crowneth man’s nature. We seethe dignity 
of the commandment is according to the dignity of the com- 
manded . to have commandment over beasts as herdmen 
have, is a thing contemptible ; to have commandment over 
children, as schoolmasters have, is a matter o:fsmaIl honour j 
to have commandment over gidley-slaves is a disparage- 
ment rather than an honour. JN'either is the command'^ 


^ See Epictetus Endnr, c, 33, with the comment of Simplicius. 
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ment of tyrants mneli better, over people wkcb have p?it 
off the generosity of tlieir minds and therefore it was ever 
holden that honours in free monarchies and common- 
wealths had a sweetness more than m tyrannies , because 
the commandment extendeth more over the wills of men, 
and not only over their deeds and services And there- 
fore, when Virgil putteth himself forth to attribute to 
Augustus Osesar the best of human honours, he doth it m 
these words • 

Victorque volentes 

Pei popnlos dat jma, viamque affeetat Oiympo ^ 

But yet the commandment of knowledge is yet higher than 
the commandment over the will , for it is a commandment 
over the reason, behef, and understanding of man, which 
is the highest part of the mmd, and giveth law to the will 
itself For there is no power on earth winch setteth up a 
throne or chan of state in the spirits and souls of men, and 
in their cogitations, imaginations, opmions and behefa, but 
knowledge and learning And therefore we see the de- 
testable and extreme pleasure that arch-heretics, md false 
prophets, aud impostors are transported with, when they 
once find m themselves that they have a superiority m the 
faith and conscience of men ,• so great as if they have once 
tasted of it, it is seldom seen that any torture or per- 
secution can make them relinqmsh or abandon it But as 
this IS that which the author of the Eevelation calleth the 
depth or profoundness of Satan ^ so by argument of con- 
traries, the ,]ust and lawful sovereignty over men’s under- 
standmg, by force of truth rightly interpreted, is that which 
approacheth nearest to the similitude of the Divine Buie. 

4 As for fortune and advancement, the beneficence of 
learnmg is not so confined to give fortune only to states and 
commonwealths, as it doth not likewise give fortune to 
particular persons $'or it was well noted long ago, that 
Homer hath given more men their hvmgs, than either 
Sylla, or Csesar, or Au^stus ever did, notwithstanding 
their great largesses and donatives, and distributions of 
lands to so many "legions And no doubt it is hard to say, 
whether arms or learnmg Jiave advance’Sl greater numbers. 
And m jg^se of so-^reignty we see, that if arms or descent 
have carried away theJungdom, yet learning hath carried 
the priesthood, which ever hath been m some competition 
with empire. 
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5* Again, for tlie pleasure and deliglit of knowledge and 
learning, it far snrpassetli all other in nature for, shall 
the pleasures of the afiections so exceed the senses, as much 
as the obtaining of desire or victory exceedeth a song or a 
&nner ; and must not, of consequence, the pleasures of the 
intellect or understanding exceed the pleasures of the 
aftections ? We see m all other pleasures there is satiety, 
and after they be used, their verdure departeth ; which 
showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, and not 
pleasures • and that it was the novelty which pleased, and 
not the quality and therefore we see that voluptuous men 
turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melancholy. But 
of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction and appe- 
tite are perpetually interchangeable ; and therefore ap- 
peareth to be good m itself simply, without fallacy or 
accident. hTeither is that pleasure of small efficacy and 
contentment to the mmd of man, which the poet Lucretius 
deserabeth elegantly, 

Suave man magno, turbantibus asqiiora ventis,&c.3 

Jl is a mem of delight, saith he, to stand or walh ngon 
the shore side, and to see a shp tossed with tempest upon the 
sea ; or to he in a fortified tower, and to see two battles join 
upon a plains hut it is a pleasure incomparable, for tlie 
mind of man to he settled, landed, and fortified m the cer* 
tamty of truth ; and from thence to descry and behold the 
errors, perturbations, labours, and wanderings up and 
down of other men, 

6. Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, that by leammg 
man excelleth man m that wherein man excelleth beasts j 
that by learning man ascendeth to the heavens and their 
motions, where m body he cannot come, and the j let 
us conclude with the dignity and excellency of knowledge 
and learning in that whereunto mail’s nature doth most 
aspire, which is, immortality or contmuance ; for to this 
tendeth generation, and raising of houses and famihes j to 
this buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to this tendeth 
the desire of memory, fame, and celebration, and m efiect 
the strength of aK other huma*n desires. We see then 
how far the monuments of wit and learning are more 
durable than the monuments of power or oi the hands, 
!For have not the verses of Homer continued twenty-five 
hundred years, or more, without the loss of a syllable or 
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letter , during which time, mfinite palaces, temples, castles* 
cities, hare been decayed and demolished? It is not 
possible to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Csesar , no, nor of the kings or great person- 
ages of much later years , for the ongmals cannot last, 
and the copies cannot but leese of the life and truth. Eut 
the images of men’s wits and knowledges remain in books, 
exempted from the wrong of time, and capable of perpetual 
renovation Neither are they fitly to be caUed images, 
because they generate still, and cast their seeds m the 
minds of others, provoking and causmg infimte actions 
and opinions in succeedmg ages so that, if the invention 
of the ship was thought so noble, which carneth riches 
and commodities from place to place, and consociateth the 
most remote regions m participation of their fruits, how 
much more are letters to he magnified, which, as ships, 
pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages so dis- 
tant to participate of the wisdom, lilummations, and invem 
tions, the one of the other JN'ay further, we see some of the 
philosophers which were least divme, and most immersed 
m the senses, and denied generally the immortality of the 
soul, yet came to this pomt, that whatsoever motions the 
spint of man could act and perform without the organs of 
the body, they thought might remain after death, which 
were only those of the understandmg, and not of the 
affection so immortal and mcorruptible a thing did 
knowledge seem unto them to be. But we, that know by 
divme revelation that not only the understanding hut the 
affections purified, not only the spirit but the body changed, 
shah be advanced to immortality, do disclaim m these rudi- 
ments of the senses. But it must be remembered both in 
this last p|mt, and so it may hkewise he needful m other 
places, tSi in probation of the dignity of knowledge or 
learning, I did m the b^gmmng separate divme testimony 
from human, which method I h^ve pursued, and so handled 
them both apart. 

7. Nevertheless, I do not pretend, and I know it will be 
impossible for me, br any pleading of mme, to reverse the 
judgment, either of ^sop’s Cock, that preferred the barley- 
corn before the gem^ or of Midas, that bemg chosen judge 
between i^ollo, president of the Muses, and Pan, god of 
the fiocks, ]udged for plenty ^ or of Paris, that judged for 
beauty and love against wisdom and power f •nor of 
Agnppma, Occidat matrem, modo impieret, that preferred 
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SECOND BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON, 

OP THE PROPICIENCE AND 

ADYAE’CEMEFT OE LEAEITING, 

DIVINE AND HUHAN. 


To the King. 

I T migEt seem to liave more convenience, The Ad- 
thou^li it come often otherwise to pass, vancemenf 
excellent Eing, tliat those, whicli are fruitful of Learning 
in their generations, and have in themselves 
the foresight of immortahtj m their descend- 
ants, should likewise be more careful of the 
good estate of future times, unto which they ^ ^ 
know they must transmit and commend over their dearest 
pledges. Queen Ehzabeth was a sojourner m the world in 
respect of her xmmarned hfe, and was a blessing to her 
own tunes : and yet so as the impression of her good 
government, besides her happy memory, is not without 
some effect which doth survive her. But to your Majesty, 
whom God liath already blessed with so much royal issue, 
worthy to contmue and represent you for ever , and whose 
youthful and fruitful bed doth yet promise many of the 
like renovations , it is proper and agreeable to be conver- 
sant not Itoly in the transitory parts of good government, 
but m thosi acts also which are in them nature permanent 
and pApetual amonfst the which, if affection do not 
transport me, there is not any more worthy than the 
further endowment of the world with sound and fruitful 
knowledge For why should a few received authors stand 
up like Heri^es’ columns, beyond which there should be 
no sailmg o^ disc(^ermg,*smce we have so bright and 
benign a «f;aT as your Majesty to conduct and prosper us ? 
To return therefore where we left, it remameth to consider 
of what kmd those acts are which have been undertaken 
and performed by kmgs and others for the mcfbase and 
advancement of leanmig wherein I purpose to speak 
actively without digressing or dilating. 
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Several means ofpwmofmg Lemnmg, 

2. Let tlixs ground therefore be laid, that all worbs are 
overcome by amplitude of reward, by soundness of direction, 
and by the conjunction of labours. The first multiplietli 
endeavour, the second preventetb error, and the tlnrd snp- 
phetb the frailty of man . but the principal of these is 
direction* for Claudtts vn tna anteverkt cunorem extra 
tnam , and Solomon excellently settetli it do'wn, If the mn 
he not sharp i tt reqmreth more stre7igili ; hut totsiom is 
that wheh prevailetlif signifying that the invention or 
election of the mean is more effectual than any inforcement 
or accumulation of endeavours This I am induced to 
speak, for that (not derogating from the noble intention of 
any that have been deservers towards the state of learning) 
I do observe, nevertheless, that their works and acts are 
rather matters of magnificence and memory, than of pro- 
gression and proficience ; and tend rather to augment the 
mass of learning m the multitude of learned men, than to 
rectify or raise the Sciences themselves. 

B The works or acts of merit towards learning are 
conversant about three objects * the places of learning, tbe 
hooks of learning, and the persons or the learned Lor as 
water, whether it be the dew of heaven, or the springs of 
the earth, doth scatter and leese itself in the ground, except 
it be collected mto some receptacle, where it may by union 
comfort and sustain itself, (and for that cause the industry 
of man hath made and framed spring-heads, conduits, 
cisterns, and pools, which men hav^* accustomed likewise 
to beautify and adorn with accomplishments of magn^- 
cence and state, as well as of use and necessity) so tliis 
excellent liquor of knowledge, w^hether it descend from 
divine inspiration, or spring from human sense, would soon 
perish and vanish to oblivion, if it were not preserved m 
books, traditions, conferences, and places appiinted, as 
universities, colleges, and schoolss for the Receipt and 
comforting of the same. 

4 The works which concern the seats and places of 
learning are four ; foundations and buildings, endowments 
with revenues, endowments wipi franchises and privileges, 
institutions and <frdmances for^overnment ; all tendmg to 
quietness and privateness of Efe, an<i^ discharge of cares 
and troubles; much hke the stations which virgil pre- 
senbeth for the hivmg of hees . 

Priucipio sedes apibiis statio(iue petenda, 

Quo neqiue sit vends aditus, &c,^ 
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5, Tlie works tonelimg books are two ; £rst, libraries, 
wbieb are as tke sbrines where all the relics of tlie ancient 
saints, Ml of true virtue, and that without delusion or 
imposture, are preserved and reposed secondly, new 
editions of authors, with more correct impressions, more 
faithful translations, more profitable glosses, more dihgent 
annotations, and the like. 

6 The works pertaining to the persons of learned men, 
besides the advancement and countenancing of them in 
general, are two the reward and designation of readers in 
sciences already extant and mvented ; and the reward and 
designation of writers and mquirers concermng any parts 
of learning not sufficiently laboured and prosecuted. 

7. These are summarily the works and acts, wherein 
the merits of many excellent pnnces and other worthy 
personages have been conversant. As for any particular 
commemorations, I call to mind what Cicero said, when he 
gave general thanks j Difficile non ahquemt ingratum 
quenquam prcetenre^ Let us rather, accoring to the 
ScriptureSj^look unto that part of the race which is before 
us, than look back to that which is already attained. 

8, First, therefore, amongst so many great foundations 
of colleges m Europe, I find it strange that they are all 
dedicated to professions, and none left free to arts and 
sciences at large. For if men judge that learning should 
be referred to action, they judge well; but m this they fall 
into the error described in the ancient fable,® in which the 
other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had been 
idle, because it neither performed the office of motion, as 
the hmhs do, nor of sense, as the head doth, hut yet, 
notwithstandmg, it is the stomach that digesteth and dis- 
tributeth to all the rest so if any man thmk philosophy 
and univei;sahty to he idle studies, he doth not consider 
that ail professions aofe from thence served and supplied. 
And this I take to be a OTeat<3ause that hath hindered the 
progression of leammg, because these fundamental know- 
ledges have been stndied but in passage For if you will 
have a tree bear iJlore frmt than it haj^ used to do, it is 
not anythmg you cau do to.the boughs, but it is the stirring 
of the eaoith, and X?httmg new mould about the roots, that 
must work it. ISf either is it to be forgotten, that this dedi- 
catmg of foundations and dotations to professory learning 
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lialli not only liad a malign aspect and influence upon tlie 
gxwtfl of sciences, but batli also been premdiciai to states 
and governments. For bence it proceeactb tbat pnnees 
find a solitude in regard of able men to serve tnem m 
causes of state, because there is no education collegiate 
'wbicb IS free; where such as were so disposed miglit give 
themselves to histones, modem languages, books of policy 
and civil discourse, and other the like enablements unto 
service of estate. 

9 And because Founders of Colleges do plant, and 
Founders of Lectures do water, it followethwelm order to 
speak of the defect which is m pubhc lectures ; naniely, in 
the smallness and meanness of the salary or reward whieii 
in most places is assigned unto them ; whether they be 
lectures of arts, or of professions. For it is necessary to 
the progression of Sciences that Headers be of the most 
able and sufficient men ; as those which are ordained for 
generating and propagatmg of sciences, and not for tran- 
sitory use. This cannot be, except their condition and 
endowment be such as may content the ablest man to 
appropriate his whole labour, and continue his whole age 
in that function and attendance ; and therefore must have 
a proportion answerable to that mediociity or competency 
of advancement, which may be expected from a profession 
or the practice of a profession. So as, if you will have 
sciences flourish, you must observe David's military law, 
which was, That those which staid with the carnage should 
ham equal part with those which were in the action f else 
will the carriages be ill attended. So Headers in Sciences 
are indeed the guardians of the stores and provisions of 
Sciences, whence men in active courses are furnished, and 
therefore ought to have equal enterfeamment with them: 
otherwise if the fathers in sciences be of the wjjakest sort, 
or be lU-maintamed, 

Et patrum invalidj^referent jejonia nati/ 

10. Another defect I note, wherein I shall need some 
alchemist to help me, who call upon mm to sell their books, 
and to build furriSices ; quittmg and forsaking Minerva and 
the Muses as barren virgms, and reding upon Vulcan 
But certam it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, %ud opera- 
tive study of many sciences, especially l^'atural Philosophy 
and Physic, books be not the only mstrumentals ; wherein 
also the beneficence of men hath not been altogether 
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wanting : for we see spheres, globes, astrolabes, maps^ and 
the like, have been provided as appurtenances to astronomy 
and cosmography, as well as books : we see likewise that 
some places mstituted for physic have annexed the com- 
modity of gardens for simples of aU sorts, and do like- 
wise command the use of aead bodies for anatomies. But 
these do respect but a few things In general, there will 
hardly be any mam proficience in the disclosmg of nature, 
except there be some allowance for expenses about experi- 
ments ; whether they be experiments appertaimng to Yul- 
canus or Daedalus, furnace or engme, or any other kind : 
and therefore as secretaries and spials of prmces and states 
bring m bills for mtelhgence, so, yon must allow the spials 
and mtelhgencers of nature to bring m their hills ; or else 
yon shall be ill advertised 

And if Alexander made such a hberal assignation to 
Aristotle^ of treasure for the allowance of hunters, fowlers, 
fishers, and the like, that he might compile a history of nature, 
much better do they deserve it that travail m arts of nature. 

11. Another defect which I note, is an mtermission or 
neglect in those which are governors in universities, of 
consultation; and in prmces or superior persons, of visita- 
tion ; to enter into account and consideration, whether the 
readings, exercises, and other customs appertaining unto 
learning, anciently begun, and smce conhnued, be well 
instituted or no; and thereupon to ground an amend- 
ment or reformation m that which shall be found mconve- 
ment For it is one of your majesty’s own most wise and 
princely maxims, That tn all usages and precedents, the 
times he considered wherein they first began, winch, if they 
were weak or ignorant, it derogateth from the authority of 
the usage, and leaveth it for suspect And therefore inas- 
much as most of the usages and orders of the universities 
were d'^nved fron^more obscure times, it is the more requi- 
site they be re-exammed In this kind I will give an m- 
stance or two, for examle'sake, of things that are the most 
obvious and familiar. The one is a matter, which though it 
be ancient and^eneral, yet I hold to be an error, which is, 
that scholars m universities come to® soon and too unripe 
to logic and rh-^toric, arts fitter for graduates than children 
and i^vices . for these two, rightly taken, are the gravest 
of sciences, hemg the arts of arts ; the one for j'udgment, 
the other for ornament : and they be the rules and direc- 
tions how to set forth and dispose matter , "and therefore 


® See Blakesley’s Life of AnstotU^ p. 69. 
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for imiids empty and imfranglat mill matter, and wliieli 
liave not gatliered that wlncli Cicero calieth Byha and 
BupcUex? stiifi* and variety, to begin with those arts, (as 
if one slionld learn to weigh, or to measure, or to paint the 
wind), doth work but this effect, that the wisdom of those 
arts, which is great and universal, is almost made con- 
temptible, and IS degeneiate mto childish sophistry and 
ridiculous affectation* And further, the untimely learning 
of them hath drawn on, by conseq[uonce, the superficial and 
unprofitabie teaching and wntmg of them, as fitteth indeed 
to the capacity of children. Another is a lack I find m the 
exercises used lu the umversities, which do make too great 
a divorce between invention and memoiy, for their speeches 
are either premeditate, In verbis conccytis^ where nothing 
IS left to invention, or merely cxtemporal, where little is 
left to memory, whereas in life and action there is least 
use of either of these, but rather of intermixtures of pre- 
meditation and invention, notes and memory, so as the 
exercise fitteth not the practice, nor the image the life 5 
and it IS ever a true rule m exercises, that they be framed 
as near as may be to the life of practice , for otherwise they 
do pervert the motions and faculties of the mmd, and not 
prepare them. The truth whereof is not obscure, when 
scholars come to the practices of professions, or other 
actions of civil life, which when they set into, this want is 
soon found by themselves, and sooner by others* But this 
part, touching the amendment of the institutions and 
orders of universities, I will conclude with the clause of 
Csesar’s letter to Oppius and Balbus, Bloc quemadmodum 
fieri foss%t,no%%ulla mihz m mentem venmn% et muMa T&p&rin 
possunt, de iis rebus rogo vos ut cogitationem susnpzaUs ^ 
13. Another defect which I note, ascendeth a httle 
higher than the precedent: for as the proficience of 
learning consisteth much m the orders^and institxttions of 
universities in the same states and kingdoms, so it woMd 
be yet more advanced, if thefe were more intelligence 
mutual between the universities of Europe than now there 
is We see there be many orders and fot^pdations, which 
though they be divided under several sovereignties and 
territories, yet they take themselves to have a kind of 
contract, fraternity, and correspondence one wi^h the 
other; insomuch as they have provincials and generals. 
And surely, as nature createth brotherhood in fanuhes, and 
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liemoval of these Faults a TasJcfor Kings, 

arts meclianical contract brotlierlioods in. commonsjties, 
and the anointment ot G-od supermducetli a brotherhood 
in kings and bishops , so in like manner there cannot Wt 
be a fraternity in learning and illumination, relating to 
that paternity which is attributed to God, who is cSled 
the Father of illuminations or lights 

14 The last defect T^hioh I will note is, that there 
hath not been, or very rarely been, any public designation 
of writers or inquiiers concerning such parts of knowledge 
as may appear not to have been already suiEciently 
laboured or undertaken , unto which point it is an induce- 
ment to enter into a. vieu and examination what parts of 
learning have been prosecuted, and what omitted for the 
opinion of plenty is among the causes of want, and the 
great quantity of books maketh a show rather of super- 
Saity than lack , which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to be 
remedied by making no more books, but by making more 
good books, which, as the serpent of Moses, might devour 
the serpents of the enchanters ^ 

16 The removing of aU the defects formerly enume- 
rated, except the last, and of the active part also of the 
last, (whicb is the designation of writers,) are opera 
hasikm, towards which the endeavours of a private man 
may be but as an image m a crossway, that may point at 
the way, but cannot go it but the mduemg part of the 
latter, which is the survey of learning, may be set forward 
by private travail Wherefore I will now attempt to make 
a geneial and faithful perambulation of learning, with an 
ibqniry what parts thereof he fresh and waste, and not 
improved and converted by the industry of man , to the 
end that such a plot made and recorded to memory, may 
both minister light to any public designation, and also 
serve to excite voluntary endeavours wherein, never- 
theless? my purpose is, at this time, to note only omissions 
and deficiencies, an cl not to make any redargution of errors, 
or incomplete prosecution^ , for it is one thing to set forth 
wiiat ground lieth unmanured, and another thing to correct 
ill husbandry in that which is manured 

In the handling and undertakingi of which work I am 
not Ignorant what it iS that I do now move and attempt, 
nor nfSensible of mine own weakness to sustain my pur- 
pose , but my hope is, that if my extreme love to learning 
carry me too far, I may obtain the excuse of afiection ; 
for that Jt ts mi granted to man to love and to wue, 

a Exod vii* 10, 
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Ohjectwn of Imfomhihiy combated 

But l^know well I can use no otlier liberty of judgment 
than I must leave to others ; and I, for my part, shall be 
indifferently glad either to perform myself, or accept from 
another, that duty of humanity , Nam qm er^ranU comiter 
momtrat mam, I do foresee likewise that of those 
things which I shall enter and register as dehcieneies and 
omissions, many will conceive and censure that some of 
them are already done and evtant; others to be but 
curiosities, and things of no great use and others to be 
of too great difficulty, and almost impossibility to be com- 
passed and effected. But for the two first, I refer myself 
to the particulars ; for the last, touching impossibility, I 
take it those things are to be held possible which may he 
done by some person, though not by every one ; and which 
may be done by many, though not by any one : and which 
may be done m the succession of ages, though not within 
the hourglass of one man's life ; and which may be done 
by public designation, though not by private endeavour. But, 
notwithstanding, if any man will take to himself rather that 
of Solomon, T>ic%t p'lger, Leo est %n ma,^ than that of Virgil, 
jPossnnt qma fosse mdenUcr^ I shall be content that my 
labours be esteemed but as the better sort of v ishes : for as 
it asketh some knowledge to demand a question not imperti- 
nent, so it required some sense to make a wish not absurd. 


Tn^h dn^ 
trthvtion of 
Human 
Learning : 
and fir&t of 
Natural 
History* 


1. 1. rpHE_^art5of human learning have 
X reference to the three parts of 
man’s understandmg, which is the seat of 
learning . Imtory to his memory, foesy to his 
imagination, and fliilosofliy to his reason* 
Bivme learnmg receiveth the same distribu- 
tion; for the spirit of man is the same, 
though the revelation of oracle and sense be 
diverse : so as theology consisteth also of the Msfory of 
the church; of f arables, which is divme foesy; and«of 
holy doctrine or freest for as fdr that part which seemeth 
supernumerary, which is profliecy, it is but Divine History, 
wmeh hath that prerogative over human, as the narration 
may be before the faoi as well as after. 

2 Historn is natwral, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary ; 
whereof the first three I allow as extant, the fourth^ note 
as deficient Bor no man hath propounded to himself the 
general state of learning to be described and represented 
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Want of a good Literary History. 

from age to age, as many have done the works of nature, 
and the state civil and ecclesiastical, without which the 
history of the world seemeth to me to he as the statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out, that part being wanting 
which doth most show the spirit and hfe of the person : 
and yet I am not ignorant that in divers partierilar sciences, 
as of the jurisconsults, the mathematicians, the rheton** 
Clans, the philosophers, there are set down some small 
memorials of the schools, authors, and books , and so like- 
wise some barren relations touchmg the invention of arts 
or usages. But a just story of learnmg, contammg the 
antiquities and originals of knowledges and their sects, 
their mventions, their traditions, their diverse admmistra- 
tions and managmgs, their fiourishings, their oppositions," 
decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with the canses 
and occasions of them, and all other events concermng 
learnmg, throughout the ages of the world, I may truly 
affirm to be wantmg. The use and end of which work 
I do not so much design for cunosity or satisfaction of 
those that are the lovers of learnmg, but chiefly for a more 
serious and grave purpose; which is this, m a few words, 
that it wdl make learned men wise in the use and admi- 
nistration of learnmg. Por it is not St. A-ugustine’s nor 
St, Ambrose’s works that will make so wise a divine, as 
ecclesiastical history, thoroughly read and observed, and 
the same reason is of learning 

3 Sistory of nature is of three sorts; of nature in 
course, of nature erring or varying, and of nature altered 
or wrought , that is, history of creaiures, lmt<yry of marvels, 
and history of arts. The first of these, no doubt, is 
extant, and that m good perfection , the two latter are 
handled so weakly and unprofitahly, as I am moved to 
note them as deficient. For I find no sufficient or com- 
petent collection of the w'orks of nature which have a 
orgression and defiexion from the ordinary course of 
generations, productions? and motions ; whether they he 
singularities of place and region, or the strange events of 
time and chan;§e, or the effects of yet unknown properties, 
or the mstances of exception to geiueral kinds It is true, 
I find a numjier of books of fabulous experiments and 
secre?!^, and frivolous impostures for pleasure and strange- 
ness; but a substantial and severe collection of the hetero- 
elites or irregulars of nature, weE examined and described, 
I find not * especiaEy not with due rejection of fables and 
%^pu]ar errors : for as thmgs now ire, if an xmtruth in 
nature be once on foot, what by reason of the neglect of 
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esaniination, and eoimtenance of antiquity, and wliat "by 
reasbn of tlie use of tlie opinion in similitudes and orna- 
ments of speecli. it IS never called down 

4» The use of this work, honoured with a precedent in 
Aristotle,® is nothing less than to give contentment to the 
appetite of curious and vam wits, as the manner of Mira- 
Inlanes is to do , but for two reasons, both of great eight , 
the one to correct the partiality of axioms and opinions, 
which are commonly framed only upon common and familiar 
examples , the other because fiom the wonders of nature is 
the nearest intelligence and passage tov^ ards the wonders 
of art for it is no more but by folioning, and as it were 
honndmg natnre in her wanderings, to be able to lead her 
afterwards to the same place again IsTcxther am I of 
opinion, in tins history of marvels, that superstitions nar- 
rations of sorceries, witchcrafts, dreams, divinations, and 
the like, where there is an assurance and clear evidence of 
the fact, be altogether excluded. Tor it is not yet Imown 
in what cases and how far effects attributed to superstition 
do participate of natural causes and therefore howsoever 
the practice of such things is to be condemned, yet from 
the speculation and consideration of them light may be 
taken, not only for the discernmg of the offences, but for 
the further disclosing of nature Neither ought a man to 
make scruple of entering mto these things for inquisition 
of truth, as your maiesty hath showed in your own example, 
who with the two clear eyes of religion and natural philo- 
sophy have looked deeply and wisely into these shadows, 
and yet proved yourself to be of the nature of the sun, 
which passeth through pollutions, and itself remains as 
pure as before. But this I hold fit, that these narrations, 
which have mixture with superstition, be sorted by them- 
selves, and not be mingled with the narrations which are 
merely and sincerely natural. But as for the narrations 
touching the prodigies and miracles of Religions, they are 
either not true, or not natural; <and therefore impertinent 
for the story of nature. 

5 Bor history of naiure wronylit or meeJmmealf I find 
some collections ma^e of agriculture, a£d likewise of 
manual arts , but commonly with a rejection of experiments 
familiar and vulgar Bor it is esteemed a kind of disk)nour 
unto learning to descend to inquiry or meditation upon 
matters mechanical, except they be such as may be thought 


« See above, page 80 
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secrets, rarities, and special snbulties, whieli Immour of 
vam and supercilious arrogancy is justly derided in Plato ; 
wliere lie brings in Hippias, a Yauntiag sophist, disputing 
with Socrates, a true and unfeigned inquisitor of truth ; 
where the subject being touching beauty, Socrates, after 
Ins wandering manner ot inductions, put first an example of 
a fair virgin, and then of a fan* horse, and then of a fair pot 
well glazed, whereat Hippias was offended, and said, More 
than for courtesfs sake, he did thinh much to dtsjoute with 
miy that did allege such base and sordid instances where- 
unto Socrates answered, You have reason, and it becomes 
you loell, being a man so trim in your vestments, , and so 
goeth on in an irony ^ Bat the truth is, they be not the 
highest instances that give the securest information, as 
may be well expressed in the tale so common of the philo- 
sopher,^ that while he gazed upwards to the stars fell into 
the water , for if he had looked down he might have seen 
the stars in the water, but looking aloft he could not see 
the water in the stars. So it cometh often to pass, that 
mean and small things discover great, better than great can 
discover the small and therefore Aristotle noteth well. 
That the nature of everything is best seen in its smallest 
ggortions,^ And for that cause he inquireth the nature of 
a commonwealth, first in a familv, and the simple conjuga- 
tions of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage Even so bkewise the nature of 
this great city of the world, and the policy thereof, must 
be first sought m mean concordances and small portions. 
So we see how that secret of nature, of the turnmg of iron 
touched with the loadstone towards the north, was found 
out in needles of iron, not in bars of iron. 

6. But if my judgment be of any weight, the use of 
history mechame^l is of all others the most radical and 
fundamental towards natural philosophy ; such natural phi- 
losophy as shall not vamsh in the fume of subtile, sublime, 
or delectable speculation, but such as shall be operative io 
the endowment and benefit of man’s life for it will not 
only minister and suggest for the present many ingenious 
pra^ices in all trades, by a connexion and transferring 
of tne observations of one art to the use of another, when 
the experiences of several mysteries shall fail under the 
consideration of one man’s mind ; but further, it will give 


^ Plato, Hiyg, Maj, m 291. 
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a more true and real illninmatioii concerning causes and 
axioms tEan is Mtlierto attained. For like as a man’s dis- 
position is never well known till lie be crossed, nor Frotens 
ever clianged sliapes till be was straitened and beld fast 
so tbe passages and variations of nature ^cannot appear so 
fully in tbe liberty of nature, as in tbe trials and vexations 
of art. 


Of Gwil history, it is of three kinds ; 

fftstofVn unfitly to be compared with tbe three 

kinds of pictures or images . for of pictures or 
images, we see, some are unfinisbed, some are perfect, and 
some are defaced So of histories we may find three 
kinds, memorials, perfect histories, and antiquities ; for me* 
mortals are history unfinished, or the first or rough 
draughts of Instory ; and antiquities are history defaced, 
or some remnants of history which have casually escaped 
the shipwreck of time. 

2 Memorials, or preparatory history, are of two sorts ; 
whereof the one may be termed commentaries, and the 
other registers. Commentaries are they which set down 
a continuance of the naked events and actions, without the 


motives or designs, the counsels, the speeches, the pre- 
texts, the occasions and other passages of action : for this 
is the true nature of a commentary ; though Csesar, in 
modesty mixed with greatness, did for his pleasure apply 
the name of a commentary to the best history of the world. 
^Registers are collections of public acts, as decrees of conn* 
cil, judicial proceedings, declarations and letters of state, 
orations and the like, without a perfect continuance or 
contexture of the thread of the narration. 


3 Antiquities, or remnants of history, are, as was said, 
Tanquam tabula naufragii • when industrious persons, by 
an exact and scrupulous dihgence and observation, out of 
monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, private 
records and evidences, fragments of stories, passages of 
books that concern not story, and the like, do save and 
recover somewhat from the deluge of time. 

In these kmds of unperfect histories I do assign no 
deficience, for they are Tanquam irkperfeete muta ; and 
therefore any deficience in them is but them nature. As 
for the corruptions and moths of instory, which are 
^itomes, the use of them deserveth to be banished, as 
^ men of sound judgment have confessed ; as those that 
have fretted and corroded the sound bodies of many excel- 
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lent Mstones, and wrought them into base and unprofitable 
dregs. 

4 . History, which may be called just and perfect his- 
tory, IS of three kinds, according to the object which it 
propoundeth, or pretendeth to represent* for it either 
representeth a time, or a person, or an action The first 
we call chromcles, the second lives, and the third narra- 
tions or relations Of these, although the first be the 
most complete and absolute land of history, and hath most 
estimation and glory, yet the second excelleth it m profit 
and use, and the third m verity and sincerity Por history 
of times representeth the magnitude of actions, and the 
public faces and deportments of persons, and passeth over 
in Silence the smaller passages and motions of men and 
matters. But such being the workmanship of G-od, as He 
doth hang the greatest weight upon the smallest wires, 
Maxima e minimis sus'pendens, it comes therefore to pass, 
that such histones do rather set forth the pomp^ofbusmess 
than the true and mward resorts thereof. But lives, if 
they be well written, propounding to themselves a person 
to represent in whom actions both greater and smaller, 
public and private, have a commixture, must of necessity 
contain a more true, native, and hvely representation. So 
agam narrations and relations of actions, as the war of 
Peloponnesus, the expedition of Cyrus Mmor, the con- 
spiracy of Catalme. cannot but be more purely and exactly 
true than Instories of times, because they may choose an 
argument comprehensible within the notice and instruc- 
tions of the writer whereas he that nndertaketh the story 
of a time, especially of any length, cannot but meet with 
many blanks and spaces winch he must be forced to fill up 
out of his own wit and conjecture. 

6, Por the History of Times, I mean of Civil History, the 
providence of God hsith made the distribution t for it hath 
pleased God to ordain and illustrate two exemplar states of 
the world for arms, learning, moral virtue, policy, and laws ; 
the state of Graecia, and the state of Home j the histones 
whereof occupyirTg the middle fart of time, have more 
ancient to them, histones^whieh may bf one common name 
be term^ the antiquities of the world, and after them, 
histories which may be likewise called by the name of 
modern history* 

6. Howto speak of the deficiencies. As to the heathen 
anhqmties of the world, it is in vam to note them for 
deficient deficient they are no doubt, consisting most of 
M)les and fragments 5 but the deficience cannot be holpen ; 
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for antiquity is like fame, Qajpivt inter miUla eondii^ Ler 
Jiead IS muffled from our sight For the history of the 
exemplar states, it is extant m good perfection hTot hut 
I could wish there w ere a perfect course of history for 
Grseeia from Theseus toPhilopcemen, (what time the affairs 
of Graicia were drowned and extinguished in the adairs of 
Pome;) and for Home fiom Fomulus to Justimanus, who 
may be truly said to be JJltimns Momanormn In which 
sequences of story the text of Thucydides and Xenophon 
in the one, and the texts of Livms, Polybius, Salliistius, 
Goesar, Appianus, Tacitus, Hcrodianus in the other, to be 
kept entire without any diminution at all, and only to be 
supplied and continued Put this is matter of magniilcence, 
rathei to be commended than required : and we speak now 
of parts of learnmg supplemental and not of super- 
erogation. 

7 But for modern JiistoT^es, whereof there arc some few 
very worthy, but the greater part beneath mediocrity, 
(leaving the care of foreign stories to foreign states, because 
I Will not be curiosns in ahena, repuhlicadj I cannot fail to 
represent to your Majesty the unworthmess of the histoxy 
of England in the main continuance thereof, and the 
partiality and obliquity of that of Scotland m the latest and 
largest author that I have seen supposing that it would 
be nonour for your Majesty, and a work very memorable, 
if this island of Great Bntam, as it is now joined m 
monarchy for the ages to come, so were joined in one 
history for the times passed; after the manner of the Sacred 
History, which draweth down the story of the ten tribes and 
of the two tribes, as twms, together. And if it shall seem 
that the greatness of this work may make it less exactly 
performed, there is an excellent period of a much smaller 
compass of time, as to the story of England ; that is to 
say, from the uniting of the Boses #o the uniting qf the 
kingdoms ; a portion of time, wherein, to my understand- 
ing, there hath been the rarest varieties that in like number 
of successions of any hereditary monarchy hath been known. 
For it beginneth with the mixed adoption of a crown by 
arms and title • afl entry by bajtle, an establishment by 
marriage, and therefore times answerable, like waters after 
a tempest, full of workmg and swelling, though without 
extremity of storm , but well passed through by the wisdom 
of the pilot, being one of the most sufficient kings of all 
the number. Then folioweth the reign of a king, whose 
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actions, Kowsoeyer conducted, had much intermixture -witji 
the affairs of Europe, balancing and mclmmg them variably, 
in whose time also began that great alteration m the state 
ecclesiastical, an action which seldom cometh upon the 
stage. Then the reign of a minor then an offer of a 
usurpation, though it v as but d^^fehris ^kemera Then the 
reign of a queen matched with a foreigner then of a queen 
that lived solitary and unmarried, and yet her government 
so masculine, that it had greater impression and operation 
upon the states abroad than it any ways received from 
thence And now last, this most happy and glorious event, 
that this island of Britam, divided from all the world, 
should be united in itself* and that oracle of rest, given to 
-ZEneas, antiquam eocqmrite matremf should now be per- 
formed and fulfilled upon the nations of England and 
Scotland, being now reunited in the ancient mother name 
of Biitain, as a full period of all instability and peregrina- 
tions So that as it comoth to pass in massive bodies, that 
they have certain trepidations and wavermgs before they 
fix and settle , so it seemeth that by the providence of 
God this monarchy, before it was to settle in your majesty 
and your generations, (in which, I hope, it is now 
established for ever,) had these prelusive changes and 
varieties 

8 Eor lims^ I do find it strange that these times have so 
little esteemed the virtues of the times, as that the writing 
of lives should be no more frequent Eor although there 
be not many sovereign princes or absolute commanders, 
and that states are most collected into monarchies, yet are 
there many worthy personages that deserve better than 
dispersed report or barren eulogies Eor herein the inven- 
tion of one of the late poets is proper, and doth well enrich 
the ancient fiction for he feigneth that at the end of 
the thread or web of every man’s life there was a little 
medal containing the j^rson’s name, and that Time waited 
upon the shears , and as soon as the thread was cut, caught 
the medals, and carried them to the river of Lethe ; and 
about the bank there were many birds fiying up and 
down, that would get the medals and cqj-ry them in their 
beak a little while, and then let them fall mto the river • 
only there «irere a few swans, which if they got a name, 
would carry it to a temple where it was consecrate And 
although many men, more mortal in their affections 
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Jliaii in tKeir bodies, do esteem desire of name and memorj 
but as a vanity and ventosity, 

Animi ml magnce laudis egentes 

wMcb opinion cometb from that root. Won prizts lauies 
eontempsimuSi quam laudanda facere deszvimm yet tliat 
will not alter Solomon’s judgment, Memoriajmti mm latidi- 
huSi at tfnjozorum nomen putrescet ® the one fiourishetli, tlie 
other either consumeth to present oblivion, or turneth to 
an ill odour. And therefore in that style or addition, which 
is and hath been long well received and brought m use, 
Welms memoricB^ pice memorice, honcB memorice^ we do ac- 
knowledge that which Cicero saith, borrowing it from 
Demosthenes, that Bona fama propria possessio iefuno* 
torum;^ which possession I cannot but note that m our 
times it lieth much waste, and that therem there is a 
deficience. 

9 Por narrations and relations of particular actions, 
there were also to be wished a greater dihgence therein ,* 
tor there is no great action but hath some good pen which 
attends it. Ana because it is an abihty not common to 
write a good history, as may weU appear by the small 
number of them . yet if particulanty of actions meinorable 
were but tolerably reported as they pass, the compiling of 
a complete history of times moughf be the better expected, 
when a writer should arise that were Jit for it . for the 
collection of such relations mought be as a nursery garden, 
whereby to plant a fair and stately garden, when time 
should serve. 

10. There is yet another portion of history which 
Oornehus Tacitus *maketh, whi^ is not to be forgotten, 
especially with that application which he aceou^eth it 
withal, annals mAjowrnah : appropriating to the former 
matters of estate, and to the latter acts and accidents of a 
meaner nature. Por giving but a touch of certain magni- 
Jdcent buildmgs, he addeth, JJum ex digmtate popuh Bo* 
mam repertum sity res illustres annahhus taha dinrms 
mhis actis mandare ^ So as there is a kind of contempla- 
tive heraldry, as well as civil 
And as nothmg doth derogate from the dignity of a 
state more than confusion of degrees, so it. doth not a 
little embase the authority of a history, to mtermmgle 
matters of triumph, or matters of ceremony, or matters of 


* JBn, V. 751. 

* Bemosth. adv^ Jjept, 488. 
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Bovelty, 'With, matters of state. But tlie use of b> journal 
iiatli not only been m the history of time, but bkewise in 
the history of persons, and chieJay of actions ; for princes 
in ancient time had, upon point of honour and pohey both, 
journals kept of what passed day by day . for we see the 
chronicle which was read before iJaasuerus,^ when he could 
not take rest, contained matter of affairs mdeed, but such 
as had passed m his own tune, and yery lately before but 
the journal of Alexander’s house expressed every small 
particularity, even concerning his person and court , and 
it is yet a use well received in enterprises memorable, as 
expeditions of war, navigations, and the like, to keep 
diaries of that which passeth continually. 

11. I cannot likewise be ignorant of a form of writing 
which some grave and wise men have used, containmg a 
scattered history of those actions whichthey have thought 
worthy of memory, with pohtic discourse and observation 
thereupon not incorporate into the history, but sepa- 
rately, and as the more principal m their intention ; which 
kmd of ruminated history I tmnk more fit to place amongst 
books of policy, whereof we shall hereafter speak, than 
amongst books of history : for it is the true office of history 
to represent the events themselves together with the 
counsels, and to leave the observations and conclusions 
thereupon to the liberty and faculty of every man’s judg- 
ment. But mixtures are things irregular, whereof no man 
can define 

12 So also is there another kind of history manifoldly 
mixed, and that is history of cosmography : being com- 
pounded of natural history, m respect of the regions 
themselves ; of history cml, m respect of the habitations, 
regiments, and manners of the people ; and the mathematics^ 
in respect of the climates and configurations towards the 
heavens • which part of learnmg of all others, in this latter 
time, hath obtained m^st proficienee. Por it may be truly 
affirmed to the honour of those times, and m a virtuous 
emulation with antiquity, that this great building of the 
world had never thorough lights made m it, tiH the age of 
us and our fathers : for althoi^h they bed knowledge of 
the Antipodes, 

i^os^ue nbi primus equis Oiiens afiSavxt anhelis, 

like sera rubens aecendxt lumina Vesper 


® Esth. yi 1. 

® f3ee Plutarch. Bympos, i , Qu. 6, and ViL Alex, c» 23, 70, et 
passim * Virg. ^eory, i. 251. 
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yet tliat be bj demonstration, and not m fact , and 

If travel, it reqmretb tlie voyage but of half tbe globe, 
But to circle tbe eartb, as ibe beavenly bodies do, was not 
done nor enterprised till these latter times and there- 
fore these times may justly bear in their v ord, not only 
plus ultra, in precedence of the ancient own ultra, and 
tmilahilefahneoi, m precedence of the ancient moi imitahU 
fulmm, 

Demens qui nimbos et non iniitalnle fulmen &c 

hut likewise oomtahile ccbIuoti ^ m respect of the many 
memorable voyages after the manner ot heaven about the 
globe of the earth. 

13 And this profieience m navigation and discoveries 
may plant also an expectation of the farther proiicionce 
and augmentation of all sciences, because it may seem 
they are ordained by God to be coevals, that is, to meet in 
one age. For so the prophet Daniel, speaking of the 
latter times, foretelleth Flimorapeo'transihint, etiomltipkat 
erit scieoitia ^ as if the openness and thorough passage of 
the world and the increase ot knowledge were appointed to 
be m the same ages , as e sec it is already pertbrmed m 
great part the icarnmg of these latter times not mnoh 
giving place to the former two periods or returns of learn- 
ing, the one of the Grecians, the other of the Homans. 

Ill 1. Misiooy ecehsiastwalTeceiYethilLe 
same divisions with hi&tory civil but farther, 
cat Mtstory, propriety thereof, may be divided mto 

the hstory of the clm/rch, by a general name , hstory of 
prophecy, history of prmidence* The first desenbeth 

the times of the militant church, whether it be fiuctuant, 
as the ark of ISToah , or moveable, as the ark in the 
wilderness , or at rest, as the ark in the temple . that is, 
the state of the church in persecution, in remove, and in 
peace This part I ought in no soj^t to note as deficient; 
only I would that the virtue and sincerii^ of it were 
according to the mass and quantity. ^ But 1 am not now 
m hand with censures, hut w ith omissions. 

3. The second, which is history of prophecy, eonsisteth 
of two relatives, the prophecy, and the accomplishment j 
and therefore the nature of such a work ough^ to be, that 
e\^ery prophecy of the Scripture be sorted with the event 
fulfilling the same, throughout the ages of the world , both 
for better confirmation of faith, and for the better illu- 
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mination of tlie Claurcli tonciiing tkose parts of propIiecies<> 
whicli are yet Tinfnlfiiied allowing nevertheless that lati- 
tude which IS agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies ; 
being of the nature of their Author, with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day,^ and therefore are not fulfilled 
punctually at once, but have sprmgmg and geiminant 
accomplishment throughout many ages , though the height 
or fulness of them may refer to some one age. This is a 
work which I find deficient, but is to be done wnth 
wisdom, sobriety, and reverence, or not at all. 

3 The third, which is history of promdence, containeth 
that excellent correspondence which is between God's 
revealed will and His secret will which though it be so 
obscure, as for the most part it is not legible to the natural 
man no, nor many times to those that behold it from 
the Tabernacle , yet at some times it pleaseth God, for 
our better establishment and the confutmg of those which 
are as without God in the world, to write it in such text 
and capital letters, that as the prophet saith, Ke that 
rumieth hy may read it f that is, mere sensual persons, 
which hasten by God's judgments, and never bend or 
fix their cogitations upon them, are nevertheless m their 
passage and race urged to discern it. Such are the 
notable events and examples of God’s judgments, chas- 
tisements, deliverances, and blessings and tins is a work 
which hath passed through the labour of many, and 
therefore I cannot present as omitted. 

4 There are also other parts of learning which are 
appendices to history for alt the exterior proceedings of 
man consist of words and deeds whereol history doth 
properly receive and retam in memory the deeds and if 
W'ords, yet but as inducements and passages to deeds , so are 
there other books and writings, which are appropriate to 
the custody and receip;(; of words only which likewise are 
of three sorts; orations^ leiterSy and brief speeches or 
sayings. Orations are pleadings, speeches of counsel, 
laudatives, invectives, apologies, reprehensions, orations of 
formality or ceremony, and the like. Letters are according 
to all the variety of occasions, advertisements, advices, 
directionS|^propositions, petitions, commendatory, expos- 
tulatory, satisfactory , of compliment, of pleasure, of dis- 
course, and all other passages of action And such as are 
written from wise men, are of all the words of man, m my 
judgment, the best, for they are moie natural than 


1 Cor. u, 14. 
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Orations and public speeches, and more advised than con- 
ferences or present speeches So again letters of affairs 
from such as manage them, or are pi ivy to them, are of all 
others the best instructions for history, and to a diligent 
reader the best histones m themselves. For apophthegms, 
it IS a great loss of that book of Caesar’s / for as his history, 
and those few letters of his which we have, and those 
ap<mhthegms which were of his own, excel all men’s else, 
so 1 suppose would his collection of Apophthegms have 
done; for as for those which are collected by others, 
either I have no taste m such matters, or else their choice 
hath not been happy. But upon these three kinds of 
writings I do not insist, because I bave no deficiencies to 
propound concerning them 

Thus much therefore concerning history ; which is that 
part of learning which answereth to one of the cells, 
domiciles, or offices of the mind of man : which is that of 
the memory. 

p . , IV. 1. Toesv is a part of learning in mea- 

sure of words for the most part restramed, 
but in all other points extremely licensed, and doth truly 
refer to the imagination ; which, bemg not tied to the 
laws of matter, may at pleasur^e join that which nature 
hath severed, and sever that which nature hath joined ; and 
so make unlawful matches and divorces of things ; Fzcionbus 
atque poetis, It is taken in two senses in respect of 
words or matter ; in the first sense it is but a charaet&t of 
style, and belongeth to arts of speech, and is not pertinent 
for the present : in the latter it is, as hath been said, one 
of the principal portions of learning, and ia.,mothing else 
but feigned huiory, which may be styled as well in prose 
as in verse. 

2. The use of this f&tgned history hath been to give 
some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
pomts wherein the nature ^of things doth deny it, the 
world bemg in proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason 
whereof there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more 
ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more abso- 
lute variety, than'' can be found nature of thmgs. 

Therefore, because the acts or events of true Ji^tor^ have 
not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of mau, 

C feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical : 
Lse true history propoundeth the successes and issues 


^ Yid. Oic, ad Fam ix. 16; and Suetou. Vit* Oass* 
8 Hor. J&p, ad Pis. 9. 
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of actions not so agreeable to tbe merits of virtue and jice, 
tberefore poesy feigns them more jnst in retribution, and 
more according to revealed providence because true 
history representetb actions and events more ordinary, 
and less mtercbanged, therefore poesy endueth the’m with 
more rareness, and more unexpected and alternative \aria- 
tions so as it appeareth that poesy serveth and confeireth 
to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation And there- 
fore it was ever thought to have some participation of 
divmeness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind; 
whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mmd unto the 
nature of things And we see, that by these insinnations 
and congrmties with man’s nature and pleasure, jomed 
also with the agreement and consort it hath with music, it 
hath had access and estimation mrude times and barbarous 
regions, where other learning stood excluded. 

3. The division of Poesy which is aptest m the propriety 
thereof, (besides those divisions which are common unto it 
With history, as feigned chronicles, feigned hves, and the 
appendices of history, as feigned epistles, feigned orations, 
and the rest) is into poes^ narrati'oe, representative, and 
allusive. The Narrative is a mere imitation of history, 
with the excesses before remembered ; choosmg for subject 
commonly wars and love, rarely state, and sometimes plea- 
sure or mirth Mepresentahve is as a visible history , and 
IS an image of actions as if they were present, as history 
IS of actions in nature as they aie, that is past Allusive 
or Faraholical is a Narrative apphed only to express 
some special purpose or conceit Tvhich latter kind of 
parabolical wisdom was much more m use in the ancient 
times, as by the fables of iSsop, and the brief sentences of 
the Seven, and the use of hieroglyphics may appear. And 
the cause was, for that it was then of necessity to express 
any point of reasoh which was more sharp or subtile than 
the vulgar in that manntr, because men m those tunes 
wanted both variety of examples and subtilty of conceit: 
and as hieroglypihics were before letters, so parables were 
before arguments and nevertheless ,#low, and at all times, 
they do retain much life and vigour ; because reason can- 
not be^o sensible, nor examples so hi 

4 But there remaineth yet another use of Poesy Para- 
bolical, opposite to that which we last mentioned for that 
tendeth to demonstrate and illustrate that which is taught 
or dehvered, and this other to retire and obscure it : that 



£2 Erposiiiom cf Aiicient Fables 

18, vlien tlie secrets and mjstenes of religion, poliej, or 
philosophy, are involved in fables or parables Of this in 
dmne poesy we see the use is anthon^ied. In heathen 
poesy we see the e^tposition of fables doth fall out some- 
times vath great felicity , as in the fable that the giants 
being overthrown in their war against the gods, the earth 
their mother in revenge thereof brought forth Pame . 

Hlam ten a parens, ira iriitata Deornm, 

Extremam, ut perlubent Coeo Enceladoque sororem, 

Piogenuxty 

expounded, that when princes and monarchs have sup- 
pressed actual and open rebels, then the malignity of the 
people, which is the mother of rebellion, doth bring forth 
libels and slanders, and taxations of the states, which is of 
the same kind with rebellion, but more feminine. So in 
the fable, that the rest of the gods havmg conspired to 
bind Jupiter, Pallas^ called Briar eus with his hundred hands 
to his aid. expounded, that monarchies need not fear any 
curbing of their absoluteness by mighty subjects, as long 
as by wisdom they keep the hearts of the people, who will 
be sure to come in on their side So in the fable, that 
Aeinlles was brought up under Chiron the Centaur, w^ho 
was part a man and part a beast, expounded mgeniously 
but corruptly by Maclnavel,^ that it belongeth to the educa- 
tion and discipline of prmces to know as well how to play 
the part of the lion in violence, and the fox in guile, as of 
the man in virtue and justice. ISTevertheless, m many the 
like encounters, I do rather think that the fable was first, 
and the exposition devised, than that the moral was first, 
and thereupon the fable framed Por I fiind it was an 
ancient vanity in Chrysippus, that troubled himself with 
great contention to fasten the assertions of the Stoics upon 
the fictions of the ancient poets ; but y|}t that aH the fables 
and fictions of the poets were but pleasure and not figure, 
I interpose no opinion. SurelJ- of those poets which are 
now extant, even Homer himself (notwithstanding he was 
made a kind of Scripture by the latter schools of the Gre- 
cians,) yet I should'Without any difficulty pronounce that 
his fables had no such mwardness hi his own meaning , but 
what they might have upon a more original trillion, is 


» Virg Mn IV 179, 

* Not Pallas, tut Thetis, Horn, II A 308 seq* 
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Eot easy to affirm , for lie was not the inYentor of many of 
them. 

5. In this third part of learning, which is poesy, I can 
report no deficience. For being as a plant that cometh of 
the iiist of the earth, without a formal seed, it hath sprung 
up and spread abioad more than any other kind But to 
ascribe unto it that which is due for the expressing of 
affections, passions, corruptions, and customs, we are 
beholdmg to poets more than to the philosophers’ works , 
and for wit and eloquence, not much less than to orators’ 
haiangues But it is not good to stay too long m the 
theatre. Let us now pass on to the judicial place or paUce 
of the mmd, which we are to approach and view with more 
reverence and attention ^ 

y 1. The knowledge of man is as the 
waters, some descending from above, and 
some springing from beneath, the one in- 
formed by the hght of nature, the other 
inspired hj divme revelation The Lglit of s>hiLoph,j, 
nature consisteth m the notions of the mmd 
and the reports of the senses for as for knowledge which 
man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not original, 
as m a water that, besides his own spring-head, is fed with 
other sprmgs and streams So then, accoidmg to these 
two dif ering illuminations or originals, knowledge is first 
of all divided into iwinity 

2 In Fhiloso^pJiy^ the contemplations , , , 
man do either penetrate unto God, — or are 
circumforrcd to nature,— or are reflected or f T" 
reverted upon himself Out of which several 
inquiries there do arise three knowledges, 
divine philosophy i natural philosophy, and iranches. 
human philosophy or humanity For ail 
thmgs are marked and stamped with this triple character, 
of the power of ~God, the difference of nature, and the use 
of man But because the distributions and partitions of 
knowledge are not like several lines that meet m one angle, 
and so touch but in a point , but are like branches of a 
tree, that meet m a stem, which? hath a dimension and 


® In tlie Latin edition tins discontse on poetry is nracli enlarged, 
clnefiy with examines of Poesy Paiaholical^ of ■wliicli lie selects 
tinee, the fables of Pan, of Peisens, and of Dionysius, to show 
respecti-vely how physical, political, and moral dotmnes were thus 
dehveied The next chapter hegms the thud hook, 

a 2 
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qnan;^ity of entireness and continuance, before it come to 
discoiilmne and break itself into arms and boughs there- 
fore it IS good, before we enter into the former distribu- 
tion, to erect and constitute one universal science, bj the 
name of ^hilo&ojphia fnma, primitive ot summary philo- 
sophy, as the mam and common way, before we come 
where the ways part and divide themselves , wdiich science 
whether I should report as deficient or no, I stand doubt- 
ful For I find a certain rhapsody of natural tlieology, 
and of divers parts of logic; and of that pait of natural 
philosophy which concerneth the principles and of that 
other part of natural philosophy which concerneth the 
soul or spirit • all these strangely commixed and confused ; 
but being examined, it seemethto me rather a depredation 
of other sciences, advanced and exalted unto some height 
of terms, than anything solid or substantive of itself. 
U^overtheless I cannot be ignorant of the distinction which 
IS current, that the same thmgs are handled but in several 
respects As for example, that logic considereth of many 
things as they are in notion, and this philosophy as they 
are in nature , the one in appeal ance, the other in exist- 
ence , but I find tbis difference bettei made than pursued. 
For if they had considered quantity, similitude, diversity, 
and the rest of those extern characters of things, as phi- 
losophers, and in nature, their inquiries must of force 
have been of a far other kind than they are. For doth any 
of them, in handling quantity, speak of the force of union, 
how and how far it multiphetli virtue ^ Both any give 
the reason, why some things in nature are so common, and 
in so great mass, and others so rare, and in so small quan- 
tity^ Both any, m handling similitude and diversity, 
assign the cause why iron should not move to iron, which 
is more like, but move to the load-stone, which is less like? 
Why in all diversities of things there should be certain 
participles in nature, which are almost ambiguous to whidi 
Kind they should be referred ^ »But there is a mere and 
deep silence touching the nature and operation of those 
common adjuncts of things, as in nature and only a 
resuming and repeating of the force and use of them m 
speech or argument Therefore, because in a writing of 
this nature, I avoid all subtiliy, my meaning touehi% this 
original or universal philosophy is thus, m a plain and 
gross description by negative . J7iat it le a receptacle for 
all such profitable observations and axioms as fall not 
within the compass of any of the special parts of pkh 
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losopliy or sciences, hut are more common and of a Tiigher 
stage 

3 'Now tliat tliere are many of that kind need not to 
Le doubted For example is not the rule. Si meequahhus 
eequalia addas, omnia erunt meeqitaha, an axiom as well of 
justice as of the matliematics and is there not a true 
comcidence between commutatire and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion^ Is not that 
other rule, Qucb m eodem terho comennmt, et inter se con- 
mmunt,^ a rule taken from the mathematics, but so potent 
in logic as all syllogisms are built upon it Is not the 
observation. Omma muiantur, ml inieritg a eontemiilation 
in philosophy thus, that the quantum of nature is eternal^ 
in natural theology thus, that it requireth the same Omni- 
potence to make somen hat nothing, which at the first made 
nothing somewhat'^ according to the Scripture, Bidici 
quod omma o^era, quee fecit Dens, fersecerent in'pevpctmim; 
mngtossumus eu gmcquam addere neo aifei re ^ Is not the 
ground, which Machiavel wisely and largely di scorn seth 
concerning governments, that the way to establish and pre- 
seiwe them, is to reduce them ad pnncijom, a rale m 
religion and nature, as well as in civil administration^^ 
Was not the Persian magic a reduction or correspondence 
of the principles and architectures of nature to the rules 
and policy of governments ^ Is not the precept of a musi- 
cian, to fail from a discord or harsh accord upon a concord 
or sweet accord, alike true m aifeetion^ Is not the trope 
of music, to avoid or slide fiom the close or cadence, 
common with the trope of rhetoric of deceiving expecta- 
tion P Is not the delight of the quavering upon a stop m 
music the same with the playmg of light upon the water ^ 

Splend^t tiemulo sub lumine pontiis.® 

Are not the orgahs of the senses of one kind with the 
organs of refieetion, the «eye with a glass, the ear wuth a 
cave or strait determined and bounded? iNeither are 
these only similitudes, as men of nairow observation may 
conceive them to be, but the sam« footsteps of nature, 
treadn^ or prmting*upon several subjects or matters. 


* See Wbately, Logic, book ii c 3, § 3, Oft Arguments^ 
« Of Plat. Theaeti 1D3 

® The passage letened to appeals to be Ecclus xlxi 21. 
^ Discourse oiiI(ivy,m 3. (quoted abo\e, p.lD ) 

® Viisr 9 
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The Light of Matin e declares the 'Existence 

This science, therefore, as T understand it, I may justly 
report as deficient for I see sometnnes the profonnder 
sort of wits, m handling some particular argument, will 
now and then draw a bucket of water out of this well for 
their present use , but the spring-head thereof seemeth to 
me not to have been visited being of so excellent use, 
both for the disclobing of nature, and the abiidgment 
of art. 

This science being therefore first placed as a common 
pai'ent like unto Berecjnthia, which had so much heavenly 
issue, omnes Coeltcolas, omnes supera alta tenentes we may 
return to the former distribution of the three philosophies, 
divine, natural, and human. 

„ VI 1. And as concerning dtmne pJiilom’* 

Bmnch of natural theology, it is that knowledge 

Divine Phi- rudiment of knowledge concerning God, 
hsovhy* ^ obtained by the contemplation 

of His creatures , which knowledge may be 
truly termed divine in respect of the object, and natural m 
respect of the light The bounds of this knowledge are, 
that it suiliceth to convmee atheism, but not to inform 
religion and therefore there was never miracle wi ought 
by God to convert an atheist, because the light of nature 
might have led him to confess a God • but miracles have 
been wrought to convert idolaters and the superstitious, 
because no light of nature exteiideth to declare tlie will and 
true worship of God Bor as all works do show forth the 
power and skill of the workman, and not his image , so it 
IS of the works of God, which do show the ommpotency 
and wisdom of the Maker, but not his image : and there- 
fore therem the heathen opinion differeth from the sacred 
truth ; for they supposed the world to be the image of 
God, and man to be an extract or comp'endious image of 
the world , but the Scriptures never voiufhsafe to attribute 
to the world that honour, as to be the mage of God. but 
only the of his hands ^ neither do they speak of any 
other image of God, hut man • wherefore by the contend 
plation 01 nature to laduce and enforce the acknowledg- 
ment of God, and to demonstrate His power, providence, 
and goodness, is an excellent argument, and hatlT'^been 
excellently handled by divers. 

2 . But on the other side, out of the contemplation of 
nature, or gxound of human knowledge, to induce any 
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verity or persuasion concerning tlie points of faitli, is m 
my judgment not safe I>a fdei qucefiiei sunt For the 
Iieaiiiens tliemselves conclude as muck in tkat excellent 
and divme fable of tke golden ckam That men and gods 
were not able to draw Jupiter down to tke earth , hwt con- 
tramoisei Jup7ter was able to draw them up to heamn. 
So as we ougkt not to attempt to draw down or sub- 
mit tke mysteries of God to our reason, but contrari- 
wise to raise and advance our reason to tke divine trutk 
So as in tkis part of knowledge, touekmg divine pkilo- 
sopky, I am so far from notmg any deficience, as I ratker 
note an excess- wkereunto I kave digressed because of 
tke extreme prejudice wkick botk religion and pkilosopky 
kave received and may receive, by being commixed toge- 
tker , as tkat wkick undoubtedly will make an heretical 
rekgion, and an imaginary and fabulous pkilosopky 

d Otherwise it is of tke nature of angels and spixits, 
which is an appendix of theology, botk dmne and natural, 
and is neither inscrutable nor interdicted, for although tke 
Scripture saitk, Let no man deceive you in sublime discourse 
touching the worship of angels^ pressing into that he hnoweth 
not, yet, notwitkstandmg, if you observe well tkat 
precept, it may appear thereby tkat there be two things 
only forbidden, adoration of them, and opinion fantastical 
of them, either to extol them farther than appertainetk to 
tke degree of a creature, or to extol a man’s knowledge of 
them farther than he hath ground But tke sober and 

f rounded inquiry, which may arise out of tke passages of 
oly Scriptures, or out of the gradations of nature, is not 
restrained- So of degenerate and revolted spirits, tke 
conversing with them or tke employment of them is pro- 
hibited, muck more any veneration towards them ; but tke 
contemplation or science of their nature, their power, their 
iliijsions, either by«Scripture or reason, is a part of spiritual 
wisdom For so tke apostle saitk, We are mi ignorant of 
Im stratagems? And it is no more unlawful to inq aire tke 
nature of evil spirits, than to mquire tke force of poisons m 
nature, or tke nature of sm and vice in morakty. But this 
part touching angels aijd spirits I cannot note as deficient, 
for ma^y kave occupied themselves m it ; I may ratker 
challenge it, in many of tke writers thereof, as fabulous 
and fantastical. 


* Coloss. 11.18. 


® Cor. li. 31* 
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VII. 1 Leaving therefore dmne pliilosopli j 
or natural theology (not divinity or inspired 
rheology, which we reBerve for the last of all, 
as the haven and sabbath of ail man’s contem- 
plations) we will now proceed to natural 
philosophy. 

If then it be true that Lemocnttis said, That iJie truth 


Of Natural 
Nhiloso'phy, 
physical and 
metaphy- 
sical 


of nature heth Jitd m certain deep mines and caves and if 
it be true likewise that the alchemists do so much inculcate, 
that Vulcan is a second nature, and imitateth that dex- 
terously and compendiously, which nature worketh by 
ambages and length of time, it were good to divide natural 
philosophy mto the mine and the furnace and to make 
two professions or occupations of natural philosophers, some 
to be pioneers and some smiths ; some to dig, and some to 
refine and hammer * and surely I do best allow of a division 
of that kind, thongh m more familiar and scholastical terms ; 
namely, that these be the two parts of natural philosophy, 
— the inquisition of causes^ and the production of effects; 
speculative^ and operative, natural science, and natural 
prudence. For as m civil matters there is a wisdom of 
discourse, ai-d a wisdom of direction ; so is it in natural. 
And here I will make a request, that for the latter, or at 
least for a part thereof, I may revive and reintegrate the 
misapplied and abused name of natural magic, which, in 
the true sense, is but natural wisdom, or natural prudence ; 
taken according to the ancient acception ; purged from 
vanity and superstition. Kow^ although it be true, and I 
know it well, that there is an intercourse between causes 
and effects, so as both these knowledges, speculative and 
operative, have a great connexion between themselves; 
yet because all true and fruitful natural philosophy hath 
a double scale or ladder, ascendent and descendent ascend- 
ing from experiments to the inventioiu of causes, a|id 
descending from causes to the^ invention of new experi- 
ments ; therefore I judge it most requisite that those two 
parts be severally considered and handled. 

2. Natural science or theory is divided into physique 
and metaphysique : wherein I desu;e it may be conceived 
that I use the word metaphysiq^ue m a differing seu-^ from 
that that is received . and in hke manner, I doubt not but 
it will easily appear to men of judgment, that m this and. 
other particulars, wheresoever my conception and notion 


y Pv9<y yap ^ aXriQsia, Diog Laerfc., ix. 72. 
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may differ from tlie ancient, yet I am studious to keep tii© 
ancient terms For hoping well to deliver myself from 
mistaking, by the order and perspicuous expressing of that 
I do propound , I am otherwise zealous and affectionate to 
recede as little from antiqxuty, either in terms or opinions, 
as may stand with truth and the proficience of knowledge. 
And herein I cannot a little marvel at the philosopher 
Aristotle, that did proceed m such a spirit of difference and 
contradiction towards all antiquity undertaking not only 
to frame new words of science at pleasure, but to confound 
and extinguish all ancient wisdom ® insomuch as he never 
nameth or mentioneih an ancient author or opinion, but to 
confute and reprove, wlieiein for glory, and drawing fol- 
lowers and disciples, he took the right course. For certainly 
there cometh to pass, and hath place in human truth, that 
which was noted and pronounced in the highest truth. 
Ymi m nomine jPatns^ me recipitis me; se qms ^ment in’ 
mmine suo eim rectpiehs ° But in this divine aphorism, 
(considering to whom it was apphed, namely to antichinst, 
the highest deceiver,) we may discern well tliat the coming 
m a man’s own name, without regard of antiquity or pater- 
nity, is uo good sign of truth, mthongli it be ^mecl with 
the fortune and success of an reeipietis But for this 
excellent person Aristotle, I will think of him that he 
learned that humour of his scholar, with w^hom, it seemeth, 
he did emulate , the one to conquer all opinions, as the 
other to conquer all nations, wherein nevertheless, it 
may be, he may at some men’s hands, that are of a hitter 
disposition, get a like title as his scholar did . 

Pelix tenainm prsedo, non utile mnndo, 

Editus exempium, &c 

So, 

Felix doctriniB praedo. 

But' to me, on the other side, that do desire as much as lieth 
in my pen to ground a sociable mtcrcourse between antiquity 
and proficience, it seemeth best to keep way with antiquity 


* For Aristotle's view ofiiisduty as a pliilosopbei , see Bih Nic. 
i 2. ® John. V. 

^ Ilhc Pellaei proles vesana Fhiiippi 
Felix prsedo jacet, teiiarum vmdice fato 
Eaptus. 

l^am sibi libertas nnq[uam si redderet oibem, 

Lndibno servatus exat, non nfile mnndo 

Editus exemplum Eucan. P/iars. x. 20. 
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mque ad aras; and therefore to retain the ancient terms, 
though I sometimes alter the uses and dehnitions, accord- 
ing to the moderate proceedmg in civil government , where 
although there be some alteration, yet that holdefch which 
Tacitns wisely noteth, JEadein Magtstratuum vocahda ^ 

8 To return therefore to the nsc and acceptation of the 
term Metaphysiqne, as I do now understand the woid , it 
appeareth, by that which hath been already said, that I 
mtendjphilosophaprima, Summary Philosophy and Meta- 
physique, which heretofore have been confounded as one, 
to be two distmct thmgs Por, the one I have made as a 
parent or common ancestor to all knowledge, and the other 
I have now bi ought m as a branch or descendant of natural 
science. It appeareth likewise that I have assigned to 
summary philosophy the common principles and axioms 
which are promiscuous and indifferent to several sciences : 
I have assigned unto it likewise the mquiry touching the 
operation of the relative and adventive characters of 
essences, as quantity, similitude, diversity, giossihility, and 
the rest with this distinction and provision , that they be 
handled as they have efficacy in nature, and not logically. 
It appeareth likewise, that Natural Theology, which here- 
tofore hath been handled confusedly with Metaphysique, I 
have inclosed and bounded by itself. It is therefore now 
a question what is left remaming for Metaphysique ; 
wherem I may without prejudice preserve thus much of 
the conceit of antiquity, that Physique should contemplate 
that which is inherent m matter, and therefore transitory; 
and Metaphysique that which is abstracted and fixed. And 
agam, that Physique should handle that which supposeth m 
nature only a being and moving; and Metaphysique should 
handle that which supposeth further in nature a reason, 
understanding, and platform But the difference, ;^r- 
spicuously expressed, is most famiharrand sensible Jffor 
as we divided natural philosophy in general mto the 
inquiry of causes, and productions of effects * so that part 
which coneerneth the mquiry of causes we do subdivide 
according to the received and sound division of causes , the 
one part, which is Physique, inqijjreth and handleth the 
material and efficient causes; and the other, whiclMs Meta- 
physique, handleth the formal mdfnal causes. 

4i Physique, takmg it according to the derivation, and 
not according to onr idiom for medicine, is situate in a 
middle term or distance between N atural Historjand Meta- 


Tac. 8. 
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pliysique. Por natural Iiistory descnbetli tlie variety <3f 
tilings , physique, the causes, but variable or respective 
causes , and metaphysique, the fixed and constant causes 

Limas ut liic durescit, et bsec ut cera liquescit, 

Uno eodenique igm ® 

Eire IS the cause of induration, but respective to clay, 
fire IS the cause of colhquation, but respective to wax; but 
fire IS no constant cause either of induration or colliqua- 
tion so then the physical causes are hut the efficient and 
the matter. Physique hath three paits, whereof two 
respect nature united or collected, the third contemplateth 
natme diffused or distributed. ITature is collected either 
into one entire total, or else into the same principles or 
seeds So as the first doctrme is touching the contexture 
or configuration of things, as de mimdo, de unveevsitate 
rerum 1 he second is the doctnne concerning the principles 
or oiigmais of times. The third is the doctrme concerning 
all variety and particularity of things ; whether it be of 
the dillering substances, or their differing qualities and 
natures , whereof there needeth no enumeration, this part 
being but as a gloss, or paraphrase, that attendeth upon 
the text of natural history. Of these thiee I cannot report 
any as deficient In what truth or perfection they are 
handled, I make not now any -judgment, but they are 
parts of knowledge not deserted by the labour of man.^ 

5 Eor Metaphysique, we have assigned unto it the 
inquiry of formal and final causes , which assignation, as 
to the former of them, may seem to be nugatory and void ; 
because of the received and inveterate opinion, that the 
inquisition of man is not competent to find out essential 
forms or true differences . of which opinion we will take 
this hold, that the invention of forms is of all other parts 
of knowledge the wo^^ithieBt to be sought, if it be possible 
to be Ibund As for the possijbility, they are ill discoverers 
that think there is no land, wJien they can see nothing but 
sea But it is manifest that Plato, in his opinion of Ideas, 
as one that had a wit of elevation situate as upon a cliff, 


® Vug Ect vm 80 

1 In tlie Latin edition this discussion is much extended. He pro- 
ceeds to divide Physics into Physica de Contcretts^mdde Abstrachs, 
with a notice of Natural Pi ohHems, B.nd the opinions of ancient 
philosophers He takes the opportunity to point out how the idle 
fictions of Astrology had hindered rational inq^uiry into the motions 
of the heawnly bodies. 
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did descry, that forms were the true object of Tcmioleige f 
but lost tbe real frmt of Ms opmiou, by considering of 
forms as absolutely abstracted from matter, and not con- 
fined and determined by matter ; and so turnmg Ms opmion 
upon theology, wherewith all his natural philosophy is 
infected. But if any man shall keep a continual watchful 
and severe eye upon action, operation, and the use of 
knowledge, he may advise and take notice what are the 
forms, the disclesures whereof are fruitful and important to 
the state of man For as to the forms of substances, man 
only except, of whom it is said, Formavtt hominem de Imo 
terrce, et spi,ravit vufaciem ejus sj}iractilum vdcB, and not 
as of all other creatures, Producant aqucBjjproducat terra f 
the forms of substances, I say, as they are now by com- 
pounding and transplantmg multiplied, are so perplexed, 
as they are not to he mquired , no more than it were either 
possible or to purpose to seek in gross the forms of those 
sounds wMch make words, wMch by composition and 
transposition of letters are infinite But, on the other side, 
to inquire the form of those sounds or voices which make 
simple letters, is easily comprehensible , and being known, 
indueeth and manifestetb the forms of all words, which 
consist and are compounded of them In the same manner 
to mqnire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold , nay, of 
water, of air, is a vam pursuit but to mquire the forms of 
sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, of colours, of 
gravity and levity, of density, of tenuity, of heat, of cold, 
and all other natures and qumities, which, like an alphabet, 
are not many, and of wMch the essences, upheld by matter, 
of all creatures do consist ; to inquire, I say, the true forms 
of these, is that part of metaphysique which we now define 
of. JSTot but that Physic doth make inquiry, and take con- 
sideration of the same natures . but how ? Only as to the 
material and efficient causes of them, and not as to the 
fo7ms For example , if the^eanse of whiteness m snow or 
froth be inquired, and it be rendered thus, that the subtile 
intermixture of air and water is the cause, it is well ren- 
dered; but, nevertheless, is this the form of whiteness? 
ITo; but it is th^ efficient, whi^ch is ever but mldculmn 
formm Tbis part of metaphysique I do not fiiid laboured 
and performed - whereat I marvel not . because I hold it 
not possible to be invented by that course of invention 


2 Cf, Hooker, i. 8, 4j and see liis own note See also Plato, 
Mep X. imt, and Timae, jpassim Compare also Hallam, Lit, of JEun 
m ^ r. 3 Gen.i. 20. 24 , m 7. 
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wliicli liatli been used ; m regard that men, T?bicb is tbre 
root of all error, bare made too -untimely a departure and 
too remote a recess from particulars ^ 

6 But tlie use of tins pait of Mctapliysique, wbicli I 
report as deficient, is of tlie rest tlie most excellent m two 
respects the one, because it is the duty and virtue of all 
knowledge to abridge the infinity of individual expei lence, 
as much as the conception of tiuth will permit, and to 
remedy the complaint of mtahrevis, ars lo/iga vlneb is 
performed by uniting the notions and eoncep lions of 
sciences foi knowledges are as pyramids, whereof history 
IS the basis So of natural philosophy, the basis is natural 
history, the stage next the basis is physique , the stage 
next the veitical point is metaphysique. As for the ver- 
tical point, opus quod operatur Dens a principio usque ad 
finem,^ the summary law of nature, we know not whether 
man’s inquiry can attain unto it But these three be the 
true stages of knowledge, and are to them that are 
depraved no better than the giant’s lulls 

Tei suet conati imponeie Peho 06»sam, 

Scilicet, atque Ossss frondosum invohere Olympum 
But to those who refer all thmgs to the glory of God, they 
are as the three acclamations, Sander sancte, sancte / holy 
in the description or dilatation of his woiks, holy 
in the connexion or concatenation of them ; and holy m 
the union of them in a perpetual and uniform law. And 
therefore the speculation was excellent in Parmenides and 
Plato, aitliough but a speculation in them, that all thmgs 
by scale did ascend to unity ® So then always that know- 
ledge IS worthiest which is charged -v^nth least multiplicity ; 
which appeareth to be metaphysique , as that which con- 
sidereth the simple forms or differences of things, winch 
are few m number, and the degrees and co-ordmations 
whereof make all this inanely 

7 The second respect, which valueth and conimendeth 
this part of metaphysique, is'‘that it doth enfranchise the 
power of man unto the greatest hberty and possibility of 
woiks and effects. For physique carneth men in narrow 
and restrained -^ays, subject to many accidents of impedi- 
ments, imit|i^ing the ordmary flexuous courses of nature ; 
but latee tmdtqite stmt saptentibus mm : to sapience, -which 

^ Witli tins passage, coEopare Plat Thmet i 135, ITjO 

® Hippoo. Agh 1 . 8 Eccles iiu 11. 

^ Georq i. SRI, 

® See the conclusion of the dialogue entitled Parmemdes. 
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tras anciently defined to be rerum divznamm et Jiunanarmn 
sctenka,^ there is ever choice of means for physical causes 
give hght to new invention in simih onateria But whoso- 
ever knoweth any form, knoweth the utmost possibility of 
superinducing that nature upon any variety of matter; 
and so is less restrained m operation, either to the basis of 
the malter, or the condition of the efficient ; which kind of 
knowledge Solomon likewise, though in a more divine sort, 
el^antly describeth non arctahuntur gresszis iziz, et our- 
^71$ non, liabehis offendimlum ^ The ways of sapience are 
not much liable either to particularity or chance 

8 The second part of metaphysique is the inquiry of 
final causes, which I am moved to report not as omitted, 
but as misplaced ; and yet if it were but a fault in order, I 
would not speak of it- for order is matter of illustiation, 
but pertaineth not to the substance of sciences But this 
misplacing hath caused a deficience, or at least a great 
improficience m the sciences themselves Bor the handling 
of final causes, mixed with the rest m physical mqiimes, 
hath intercepted the severe and diligent inquny of all real 
and physical causes, and given men the occasion to stay 
upon these satisfactory and specious causes, to the great 
arrest and prejudice of further discovery. Bor this i find 
done not only by Plato, who ever anchoreth upon that 
shore, but by Aristotle, Galen, and others which do usually 
likewise upon these flats of discoursmg causes ^ Bor 
to say that the hairs of the eye-lids are for a qmchset and 
fence about the sight, or that the firmness of the shins 
and hides of limng creatures is to defend them from the 
ewtremnties of heat or colds or that the bones are for the 
columns or beams, whereupon the frames of the bodies of 
Umng creatures are built or that the leaves of trees are 
for protecting of the fruit , or that the clouds are for 
watering of the earth , or that th^ solidness of the eaidk 
is for the station and mansion of living creatures tod the 
like, is well inquired and Collected in metaphysiqiie, but 
in physique they are impertinent. ISTay, they are indeed 
but remorae, and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from 
further sailing , -and have brought this to pass, that the 
search of the physical causes' hath been n^lectcd, and 
passed in silence. And therefore the natural philosophy 
of Bemoentus and some others, (who did not suppose a 


s Cic. de Off 1 . 48 J Pro? iv 13 

* Cf, e,g, Anstot. JPhys* u 8, quotecl by flitter and Prellei, p. 273# 
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mind or reason m tlie frame of tilings, bat attributed tb^ 
form thereof able to maintain itself, to infinite essays or 
proofs of nature, wliicli they term fortune) seemetb to me, 
as far as I can judge by the recital and fragments 
remain unto us, in particularities of physical causes, more 
red and better inquired than that of Aristotle and 3?lato ; 
whereof both intermingled final causes, the one as a part 
of theology, and the other as a part of logic, which were 
the favourite studies respectively of both those persons. 
hJ’ot because those final causes are not true, and worthy to 
be inquired, being kept within their own province , but 
because their excursions into the limits of physical causes 
hath bred a vastness and solitude in that track. For 
otherwise, keeping their precmets and borders, men are 
extremely deceived if they think there is an enmity or 
repugnancy at all between them For the cause rendei ed, 
that the hairs about the eye-lids are for the safeguard of 
the sight, doth not impugn the cause rendered, tlxeit pilositg 
is incident to orifices of moisture; museosi fontes,^ <fec. 
FTor the cause rendered, that the firmness of hides is for 
the armour of the body against extremities of heat or 
cold, doth not impugn the cause rendered, that contrac- 
tion of pores IS incident to the outwardest parts, in regard 
of their adjacence to foreign or unlike bodies and so of 
the rest, both causes being true and compatible, the 
one declaring an intention, the other a consequence only. 
I^eitlier doth this call in question, or derogate from Divine 
Providence, but highly confirm and exalt it For as in 
civil actions lie is the greater and deeper politique, that 
can make other men the mstruments of his will and 
ends, and yet never acquamt them with his purpose, so as 
they shall do it and yet not know what they do, than he 
that imparteth his meaning to those he employeth, so 
is the^ wisdom of God more admirable, when nature in- 
tendeth one thing, and Providence draweth forth another, 
than if He had communicateS to particular creatures and 
motions the characters and impressions of His Providence 
And thus much for metaphysique the latter part wliereof 
I allow as extant, but "cnsh it confined to his proper 
place." 


3 Virg iBd vii 45. 

In tke Latin edition a supplemental y ckapter is here intro- 
duced, coriesponding to tliat on Physics (\id, sup. p 91). He 
divides the opeiative knowledge of Nature into mechanics and niagic, 
with, a vindicalion of the pioper settse of the woid magic, &c. 
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YIII 1 jN'evertliel ess there remametli jei; 
another part of hfatuial Philosopliy, which is 
commonly made a piincipal pai't, audhoideih 
rank with Physique special andMetapliTSiqiie, 
which IS Mathematique , but I think it more 
agreeable to the nature of thmgs and to tlie light of order, 
to place it as a bianch of metaphysiqiic for the subject of 
it being quantity^ (not quantity indefinite^ vihieh is but a 
relative^ and belong eth to ^hlo&opJiui pnma^ as hath been 
said, but quantity determined or proportionable), it ap- 
peareth to oe one of the essential forms of things , as that 
that is causative in nature of a numher of eheets ; inso- 
much as we see, m the schools both of Democritus and of 
Pythagoras,^ that the one did ascribe figure to the first 
seeds of things, and the other did suppose numbers to be 
the principles and originals of things and it is true also 
that of all other forms, as we undei stand forms, it is the 
most abstracted and* separable from matter, and therefore 
most proper to Metaphysique , which hath likc%Tise been 
the cause why it hath been better laboured and inquired 
than any of the other forms, which arc more immersed in 
matter 

Por it being the nature of the mind of man, to the 
extreme prejudice of knowledge, to delight in the spacious 
liberty of generalities, as in a champam region, and not m 
the inclosures of particularity, the Mathematics of all 
other knowledge were the goodliest fields to satisfy that 
appetite But for the placing of this science, it is not 
much material only we have endeavoured, in these our 
partitions, to observe a kind of perspective, that one part 
may cast light upon another 

2 The Mathematics are either or mixed To the 
pure mathematics are those sciences belonging which handle 
quantity determinate, merely severed from any axioms of 
natural' philosophy; and ‘these are two, Geomefe*y and 
Arithmetic , the one handhtog quantity continued, and the 
other disseveied 

Mixed hath for subject some axioms or parts of natural 
philosophy, and consiAi'eth quantity determined, as it is 
auxiliary and incident unto them Per m|py parts of 
nature can neither be invented vith sufileient subtil iy, nor 
demonstrated with sufficient perspicuity, nor accommodated 
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® For tlae opinions of Penjocritns and the Pythagoreans here 
alhided to, see Anstot de Anma^ i. 3, and Met. A 4, &. 
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unto use with sufieient dexterity, without the aid and 
interrening^of the mathematies of which sort are per-- 
speetive^ adrommj/t cosmogruphp^ architecture^ eu* 

ginerg, and divers others. 

3. In the Mathematies I can report no dcficience, except 
it be that men do not sufHeiently understand the excellent 
use of the Pure Mai hematics, in that they do remedy and 
cure many defects in the wife and faculties mtellectual. For 
if the wife be too dull, they sharpen it ; if too wandering, 
they fix it; if too mhereut in the sense, they abstract it. 
So that as tennis is a game of no use in itself, but of gx*eat 
use in respect it maketh a quick eye and a body ready to 
put itself into all postures ; so in the mathematics, that use 
which is collateral and interveaicnfe is no less worthy than 
that which is principal and intended. And as for the 
Mixed Mathematics, I may only make this prediction, that 
there cannot fail to be more kinds of them, as nature grows 
further disclosed. Thus much of natural sciencci or the 
part of nature speculative. 

4 For Natural Prudence, or the part operative of Na- 
tural Philosophy, we will divide it into three parts, experi- 
mental, philosophical, and magical; which threeparfes active 
have a correspondence and analogy with the three parts 
speculative, natural history, physique, and metaphysique : 
for many operations have been invented, sometimes by a 
casual ihcidence and occurrence, sometimes by a purposed 
experiment : and of those which have been found by an 
intentional experiment, some have been found out by vary- 
ing or extending the same experiment, some by transferring 
and compounding divers experiments the one into the 
other, which kind of Invention an empiric may manage. 

6. Again,® by the knowledge of physical causes there 
cannot fail to follow many indications and designations of 
new particulars, if men in their speculation will keep one 
eye upon use and practice. But these are but coastings 
along the shore, liUus iniqmm for, it seemeth 

to ahe there can hardly be discovered any radical or funda- 
mental alterations and innovations in nature, either by the 
fortune and essays of experimenis, or by the light and 
direction of physical causes. If therefore we have reported 
metaphysique deficient, it must follow that we do the Hke 
of natural magic, which hath relation thereunto. For as 

® In the Latin edition sections 0 — 7 are omitted; their substance 
having been inserted in the supplementary chapter mentioned above, 

^ Hop X. 3, 
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of a liquor or receipt To conclude, fclierefore, tlie true* 
IsTatural Ma^ic, wliicli is that great liberty and latitude o" 
operation which dependeth upon the knowledge of forms^ 
I may report deficient, as the relative thereof is 

7. To which part, if we be serious, and mclme not to 
vanities and plausible discourse, besides the deiivmg and 
deducing the operations themselves from metaphysique, 
there are pertinent two points of much purpose, the one by 
way of preparation, the other hy way of caution the first 
IS, that there be made a kalendar, resembling an inventory 
of the estate of man, contaimng all the inventions, being 
the works or fruits of nature or art, which are now evtant, 
and whereof man is already possessed , out of which doth 
naturally result a note, what things are yet held impossible, 
or not invented which kalendar will be the more artificial 
and serviceable, if to every reputed impossibility you add 
what thing is extant which cometh the nearest in degree to 
that impossibility , to the end that hy these optatives and 
potentials man’s inquiry may be the more awake m deducing 
direction of works from the speculation of causes and 
secondly, that those experiments be not only esteemed 
which have an immediate and present use, but those prin- 
cipally which are of most universal consequence for inven- 
tion of other experiments, and those which give most hght 
to the invention of causes; for the mvention of the 
manner’s needle, which giveth the direction, is of no less 
benefit for navigation than the invention of the sails which 
give the motion. 

8 Thus have I passed through 'N atural Philos ophy , and 
the deficiences thereof, wherein if I have differed from 
the ancient and received doctrines, and thereby shall move 
contradiction, — for my part, as I affect not to dissent, so I 
purpose not to contend If it be truth, 

Non canimus surdis, respondent omnia sylvce J 
The voice of nature wui consent, whether the voice of man 
do or no And as Alexander Borgia was wont to say of 
the expedition of the Trench for iNaples, that they camt^ 
with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodgings, and 
not with weapons to fight , so I likb better that entry of 
truth which someth peaceably, with chalk to mark up those 
minds which are capable to lodge and harbour it, than thac 
which cometh with pugnacity and contention 

9. Biit^ there remameth a division of natural philosophy 

* Tirg EcL X. 8. 

^ The suTbstance of this section is inserted m the additional poi- 
tion of the chapter on physics. See above, p. 91 
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according to the report of the inqnny, and nothing eon- 
ceming the matter or subject and that is positive and 
considerative , when the inquiry reporteth either an asser- 
tion or a doubt These doubts or non liquets slvq of two 
sorts, particular and total For the first, we see a good 
example thereof m Aristotle’s Problems, wiiicli deserved to 
have had a better contmuanee , but so nevertheless as tlicre 
IS one point whereof warning is to he given and taken 
The registering of doubts hath two excellent uses the one, 
that it saveth philosophy from errors and falsehoods , when 
that which is not fully appearing is not collected into asser- 
tion, whereby error might draw error, but reserved m 
doubt the other, that the entry of doubts are as so many 
suckers or sponges to draw use of knowledge ; insomuch as 
that which, if doubts had not preceded, a man should 
never have advised, but passed it over without note, by the 
suggestion and solicitation of doubts, is made to be attended 
and applied But both these commodities do scarcely 
countervail an inconvenience which will intrude itself, if it 
be not debarred, which is, that when a doubt is once 
received, men labour rather how to keep it a doubt still, 
than how to solve it , and accordingly bend their wits Of 
this we see the familiar example in lawyers and scholars, 
both which, if they have once admitted a doubt, it 
goeth ever after authorized for a doubt But that use of 
wit and knowledge is to be allowed, which laboureth to 
make doubtful things certain, and not those which labour 
to make certain things doubtful Therefore these kalendars 
of doubts I commend as excellent things ; so that there be 
this caution used, that when they be thoroughly sifted and 
brought to resolution, they be from thenceforth omitted, 
decarded, and not continued to cherish and encourage men 
in doubtmg. To which kalendar of doubts or problems, I 
advise be annexed another kalendar, as much or more 
material, which is a Xalendar of Popular Eri’ors I mean 
chiefiy in natural history, such as pass in speech and con- 
ceit, and are nevertheless apparently detected and convicted 
of untruth , that man’s knowledge be not weakened nor 
embased by such dross andvamty 

As for the doubts or non kqmts general, or in 
total, I understand those differences of opinions touch- 
ing the principles of nature, and the fundamental points 
of the same, which have caused the diversity of sects, 
schools, and philosophies, as that of Empedocles, Pytha- 
goras, Democritus, Parmenides, and the rest. For al- 
though Aristotle, as though ho had been of the race 
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of tlie Ottomans, tlioun^lit he could not reijt^n except tlie 
first tiling he did he hilled all his brethren / yet to those 
that seek Tiiith and not magistrahty, it cannot but seem a 
matter of great profit, to see beloie tliom the seyeral 
opinions touching the foundations of nature , not for any 
exact truth that can he expected m those theories, for as 
the same phenomena m astionomy are satisfied by the 
received astronomy of the dmrnal motion, and the proper 
motions of the planets, with their eccentrics and epicycles, 
and likev ise by the theory of Copernicus,** who supposed 
the earth to move, (and the calculations are iiiclifierently 
agreeable to both,) so the ordinary face and view of expe- 
rience is many times satisfied by several theories and 
philosophies , whereas to find the leal truth reqmreth 
another manner of severity and attention F or as Aiisiotle 
saith,® that children at the first will call every woman 
mother, hut afterward they come to distinguish aceordmg 
to truth, so experience, if it be m childhood, will call every 
philosophy mother, but when it cometh to ripeness, it will 
discern the true mother So, as in the moan time it is good 
to see the several glosses and opinions upon nature, 
whereof, it may be, every one in some one point hath seen 
clearer than his fellows, therefore, I wish some collection 
to be made, painfully and understandmgly, de ant'iq^im 
philoso^JmSi out of all the possible light which remaineth 
to us of them which kind of work 1 find deficient But 
here I must give warning, that it he done distinctly and 
severally, the philosophies of every one throughout by 
themselves, and not by titles packed and fagotted up 
together, as hath been done by Plutarch For it is the 
harmony of a philosophy m itself winch giveth it light and 
credence , whereas if it be singled and broken, it will seem 
more foreign and dissonant For as when I read m Tacitus 
the actions of FTero,^ or Claudius, with circumstances of 
times? inducements, and occasions, I find them not so 
strange , but when I read them m Suetonius Tranquillus, 
gathered into titles and bundles, and not m order of time, 
they seem moie monstrous and incredible ; so is it of any 
philosophy reported entire, and dismembered by articles, 
Neither dp I exclude opimons of latter times to be likewise 

® Beferrin^ to the often q[uoted story of Ammath So Shakspoare' 
Not Amurath an Ainuiatlt succeeds, 

But Hany Harry. — Hen ZF,, Pt n Act v, sc 2, 

^ “One guess among many” Paley, Moial Philos V, adfm.^ 
a passage called by Dr Parr the finest in English prose literature, 

^ Aristot. Phys, 1 . 1. 
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rtpresenied in tins kalendar of sects of pMosopIiy, as tliat 
of TlieoplirasttLS Paracelsus, eloquently reduced into a 
Imrmony by tlie pen of Severinus the Cane , and that of 
Tilesius, and Ins scholar Donius, being as a pastoral philo- 
sophy, full of sense, but of no great depth , and that of 
Pracastorius, who, though he pretended not to make any new 
philosophy, yet did use the absoluteness of his own sense 
upon the old , and that of G-ilbertus our countryman, who 
revived, with some alterations and demonstrations, the opi- 
nions of Xenophanes and any other worthy to be admitted. 

Thus have we now dealt with two of the three beams 
of man’s knowledge; that is radms dtrectm, which is 
referred to nature, radius refractus, which is referred to 
God ; and cannot report truly because of the inequality of 
the medium , there resteth radius refiexus^ whereby man 
beholdeth and contcmplateth hnnself, 

IX. 1 We® come therefore now to that 
Human PM- j^^owledge whereunto the ancient oracle di- 
recteth us, which is the knowledge of our* 
ledqe^o^^ which deserveth the more accurate 

ourselves. handling, by how much it toucheth us more 
nearly Tms knowledge, as it is the end and 
term of natural philosophy in the intention of man, so not-*- 
withstanding it is but a portion of natural philosophy in 
the continent of nature, and generally let this be a rule, 
that all partitions of knowledges be accepted rather for 
lines and veins than for sections and separations ; and that 
the continuance and entireness of knowledge be preserved. 
Por the contrary hereof hath made particular sciences to 
become barren, shallow, and erroneous, while they have 
not been nourished and maintained from the common 
fountain. So we see Cicero the orator complained of 
Socrates and his school, that he was the first that sepa- 
rated philosophy and rhetoric whereupon rhetoric became 
an empty ana verbal art. So we may see that the c^inion 
of Copernicus touching th^ rotation of the earth, which 
astronomy itself cannot correct, because it is not repug- 
nant to any of the phsenomena, yet natural philosophy may 
correct. So we see also that the science of medicine if it 
be destituted and forsaken by natural philosoj^iy, it is not 
much better than an empirical practice. With this reserva- 

which hath two ;^rts . the one considered man segre^te 

• In the Latin edition the fourth hook commences here, 
y fif Plat Alaih. Pnm. ii. 1S4, » Be Orat. iii. 16, IT, 
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or ii^fribittwel]t ^ tlie otlier congregate, or tn socwtg So 
as liaman pliilosoplij is either simple and particular, or con- 
jugate and civil Humanity particular consistetk of the 
same parts whereof man consibteth , that is, of knowledges 
which respect the body, and of knowledges which respect 
the mind , bnt before we distribute so fai*, it is good to 
constitute For I do take the consideration in general, 
and at large, of human nature to be fit to be emancipate 
and made a knowledge by itself* not so much in regard of 
those delightful and elegant discourses which have been 
made of the dignity of man, of hxs miseries, of his state 
and life, and the like adjuncts of his common and undivided 
nature , but chiefly in regard of the knowledge concerning 
the sympathies and concordances between the mind and 
body, which being mixed cannot be properly assigned to 
the sciences of either 

2 Tins Imowledge hath two branches * for as all leagues 
and amities consist of mutual intelligence and mutual 
offices, so this league of mind and body hath these two 
parts . how the one discloseth the other, and how the one 
worketh upon the other , discovery and impression. The 
former of these hath begotten two arts, both of prediction 
OT prenotion ^ whereof the one is honoured with the inquiry 
of Aristotle, and the other of Hippocrates.^ And although 
they have of later time been used to be coupled with super- 
stitious and fantastical arts, yet being purged and restored 
to their true state, they have both of them a solid ground 
in nature, and a profitable use m life The first is phg^ 
siognomy, which discovereth the disposition of the mmd by 
the hneaments of the body the second is the exposition of 
natural dreams, which discovereth the state of the body by 
the imagmations of the mind. In the former of these I 
note a deficience For Aristotle^ hath very ingeniously 
and diligently handled the factures of the body, but not 
the gestures of the body, which are no less comprehensible 
by art, and of greater use aUd advantage For the linea- 
ments of the body do disclose the disposition and inclina- 
tion of the mmd in general ; bnt the motions of the coun- 
tenance and parts do not only so, but do further disclose 
the presei^t humour and state of the mind and will. For 


» In Ins work called Praemtiones. 

* See Aristotle’s shoit treatise on physiognomy It may perhaps 
he as well to remind the reader that the woid physiognomy is not 
confined to the features of the countenance, as it is vulgarly used in 
the present day, hut to the general outline of the body. 
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as® your majesty saitli most aptly and elegantly. As the 
tongue speahetli to the ear so the gesture spealceth io the 
eye And tlieiefore a number of subtle persons, whose 
eyes do dwell upon the faces and fashions of men, do well 
know the advantage of this observation, as being most part 
of their ability, neither can it be denied, but that id is a 
great discovery of dissimulations, and a great direction in 
busmess. 

3. The latter branch, touching impress'} on, hath not 
been collected mto art, but hath been handled disperseclly, 
and it hath the same relation or antistrophe that the foriuor 
hath, Por the consideration is double . either how, and 
how far the humours and aifects of the body do alter or 
work upon the mmd; or agam, how and bow far the pas- 
sions or apprehensions of the mind do alter or work upon 
the body. The former of these hath been inquired and 
considered as a part and appendix of medicine, but much 
more as a part of religion or superstition For the physi- 
cian presenbeth cures of the mind m phrensies and melan- 
choly passions, and pretendeth also to exhibit medicines 
to exhilaiate the mind, to confirm the courage, to clarify 
the wits, to corroborate the memory, and the like , but the 
scruples and superstitions of diet and other regimen of the 
body in the sect of the Pythagoreans, in the heresy of the 
Manioheans, and in the law of Mahomet, do exceed. So 
likewise the ordinances in the ceremonial law, interdicting 
the eating of the blood and the fat, distinguishing between 
beasts clean and unclean for meat, are maDy and strict " 
FTay the faith itself being clear and serene from all clouds 
of ceremony, yet retameth the use of fastings, abstmences, 
and other macerations and humiliations of the body, as 
things real, and not figurative The root and life of all 
which prescripts is, besides the ceremony, the consideration 
of that dependency which the afiecti^is of the mind are 
submitted unto upon the state and disposition of the body. 
And if any man of weak judgment do conceive that this 
sufifermg of the mmd from the body doth cither question 
the immortality, or derogate from the sovereignty of the 
soul, he may be taught in easy instances, that the infant in 
the mother’s womb is compatible #ith the mother and yet 
separable , and the most absolute monarch is sometimes led 
by his servants and yet without subjection. As for the 
reciprocal knowledge, which is the operation of the conceits 
and passions of the mmd upon the body, we see all wise 


* Yid. Dent. €. sii 
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pliysieians, in the prescriptions of their regimeni:? to tliei/ 
patients, do ever consider accidentia Uiumi as of force 
to further or hinder remedies or recorories and more 
especially it is an inqmry of great depth and orih con- 
cerning imagination, how and how fai it alteretli the Ixjdy 
proper of the iinagiiiant For although it haih a manifest 
power to hurt, it fulioweth not it hath ihb same df'grce of 
power to help, no more than a man can conelade, that 
because there be pestilent airs, able suddenly to kill a man 
in health, therefore there sliould bo so%mreign airs, able 
suddenly to cure a man in sickness But the luqtiisiiion of 
this part IS of great use, though it needeth, as Soavite« 
said, a Delian diver? bemg dillicult ami profound But 
unto all this knowledge de commiuu vinculo^ of the con- 
cordances between the mind and the body, that part of 
inquiry is most necessary, which considei eih of the scats 
and domiciles which the several faculties of the mind do 
take and occupate in the oigans of the body which know- 
ledge hath been attempted, and is controverted, and de- 
sorveth to be much better inquired For the opinion of 
Plato, who placed the nndei standing in the bram, ani- 
mosity (which he did unfitly call anger ^ having a greater 
mixture with pride) m the heart, and coneupiseenco or 
sensuality in the liver, desorveth not to be despised : but 
much less to be allowed So tlien v e have constituted, as 
in our own wish and advice, the inqmry touching human 
nature entire, as a just portion of knowledge to be handled 
apart, 

X. 1 The knowledge that concerneth ofjiitscon- 
man’s body IS divided as the good of man’s 
body IS divided, unto hich it referreth The ^ 

good of man’s body is of four kinds, health, 
heautij, strength, and pJeasiire so the knowledges are 
medicine, or art of cut% art of decoration, winch is called 
eosmeti$ue , art of activity, which is called atkletique , 
and art voluptuary, which TaSitus truly calleth eruditus 
luxus^ This subject of man’s body is of all other things 
in nature most susceptible of remedy, but then that 
remedy is most susceptible of error. For the same sub- 
tility of the si^hjeot doth cduse large possibility and easy 
fading, and thexefore the inquiry ought to be the more 
exact. 


® Diog Laert u 23 (in Vit Bor ) Bocratps was speaking of a 
work of HeiacliUis which Kunpides had lent him. 

* Vid Plat Ihmae. iii. 69, se^ « Tac. Ann, xn 18 
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To speak therefore of Medicine^ and to resiitne that we 
have said, ascending a little higher . the ancient opinion 
that man was mzcrocosmus, an abstract or model of the 
world, hath been fantastically strained by Paracelsus and 
the alchemists, as if theie were to be found m man’s body 
certain correspondences and parallels, which should have 
respect to all varieties of things, as stars, planets, mmerals, 
which are extant in the great world But thus much is 
evidently true, that of all substances wluch nature hath 
produced, man’s body is the most extremely compounded. 
Tor we see herbs and plants are nourished by earth and 
water , beasts for the most part by herbs and fruits ; man 
by the fiesh of beasts, birds, fishes, herbs, grains, frmts, 
water, and the manifold alterations, dressings, and pre- 
parations of the several bodies, before they come to be his 
food and aliment. Add hereunto, that beasts have a more 
simple order of life, and less change of afiections to work 
upon their bodies whereas man in his mansion, sleep, 
exeicise, passions, hath infinite variations and it cannot 
be denied but that the body of man of all other things is of 
the most compounded mass The soul on the other side is 
the simplest of substances, as is well expressed • 

Puruniq^ue reUquit 

JEthereum sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem ® 

So that it IS no marvel though the soul so placed enjoy no 
rest, if that principle be true, that Motus rerum est raptdus 
extra locum, plaeidus in loco But to the purpose • this 
variable composition of man’s body hath made it as an 
instrument easy to distemper; and therefore the poets did 
well to conjoin music and medicine in Apollo,^ because the 
office of medicine is but to tune this curious harp of man’s 
body and to reduce it to harmony. So then the subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequence more 
conjectural, and the art being coigectural hath made so 
much the more place to be left for imposture. For almost 
ail other arts and sciences are judged by acts, or master- 
pieces, as I may term them, and not by the successes and 
events The lawyer is judged by rhe virtue of his plead- 
ing, and not by the issue of the cause ; the master of the 
ship is judged by the directing his course aSght, and not 
by the fortune of the voyage, but the physician, and 
perhaps the politique, hath no particular acts demonstra- 
tive of his ahihty, but is judged most by the event ; which 


fl ViTff. vi.T4:7, 


y Vid. Ovid. Metam» i. 5^1. 
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is ever but as it is taken : for wbo can tell, if a patient die 
or recover, or if a state be preserved or ruined, wiiether it 
be art or accident? And tlierefore many times llie im- 
postor is prized, and the man of virtue taxed. Kaj, we 
see the weakness and credulity of men is such, as" they 
will often prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned 
physician. And therefore the poets were clear-sighted in 
discerning this extreme folly, when they made ^^seidapius 
and Oirce brother and sister, both children of the sun, as 
in the verses, ASn. vii. 772 : 

Ipse repertorem jnedicina tails et artis 

Fulmine Pbcehigenam Stygias detrusit ad undas : 

And again, -3Sn. vii. 11 : 

Dives inaccessos uM Solis dlia lacos, dtc. 

For in all times, in the opinion of the multitude, witches 
and old women and impostors have had a competition uith 
physicians. And what followeth ? Even this, that physi- 
cians say to themselves as Solomon expresseth it upon an 
higher occasion j If it hefall io me as htfulleih to the fo&h^ 
•sohy should Ildbo'm io he more wisef^ And thei^lbrel 
cannot much blame physicians, that thevuse commonly to 
intend some other art or practice, which they fancy more 
than their profession. For you shall have of them anti- 
quaries, poets, humanists, statesmen, merchants, divines, 
and in every of these better seen than in their profession j 
and no doubt upon this ground, that they find that medio- 
crity and excellency in their art maketh no difference in 
profit or reputation towards their fortune ; for the weak- 
ness of patients, and sweetness of life, and nature of hope, 
m^eth men depend upon physicians with aU their defects. 
But nevertheless, these things which we have spoken of, 
are courses begotten between a little occasion, and a great 
deal (5f, sloth and default; for if we will excite and awake 
bur observation, we shall see in familiar distances what a 
predominant faculty the subtility of spirit hath over the 
variety of matter or form. Nothing more variable than 
faces and countenances : yet men, can bear In memojy the 
infinite disiinctions of them ; nay, a painter with a few 
shells of colours, and the. benefit of his eye, and habit of 
his imagination, can imitate them all that ever have been, 
are, or may be, if they werfei brought before him. Nothing 
more variable than voices ; yet men can likewise discern 

# Eeeles, ii* 
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“feern personally nay, yon sliall hare a hiiffoon or gxmito- 
minms, who will express as many as he pleaseth. Nothing 
more variable than the differing sounds of words ; yet men 
have found the way to reduce them to a few simple letters 
So that it IS not the msuffieieucy or incapacity of man’s 
mind, but it is the remote standing or placing thereof, that 
breedoth these mazes and incomprehensions for as the 
sense afar off is full of mistaking, but is exact at hand, so 
IS it of the understanding , the remedy whereof is, not to 
quicken or strengthen the organ, but to go nearer to the 
object , and therefore there is no doubt but if the physi- 
cians will learn and use the true approaches and avenues of 
nature, they may assume as much as the poet saith • 

Et quomam variant moibi, vanabimns aites, 

Mille mall species, mille salutis erunt 9 

Which that they should do, the nobleness of their art 
doth deserve ; v ell shadowed by the poets, m that they 
made JSseulapius to be the son of the sun, the one being 
the fonnfcam of hfe, the other as the second stream but 
mfinitely more honoured by the example of our Saviour, 
who made the body of man the object of his miracles, as 
the soul was the object of his doctrine. For we read not 
that ever he vouchsafed to do any miracle about honour 
or money, except that one for giving tribute to Csesar; 
but only about the preserving, sustaining, and healing the 
body of man 

2. Meduune is a science which hath been, as we have 
said, more professed than laboured, and yet more laboured 
than advanced , the labour having been, in my mdgment, 
rather m circle than in progression. For I nnd much 
iteration, but small addition It considereth oames of 
dtseases, with the occasions or impulsiom the diseases 
themselves, with the accidents; and the cures, with the 
pTesertati 07 is The Deficiences which I think gcrod to 
note, being a few of manjy and those such as are of a 
more open and manifest nature, I will enumerate, and 
not place. 

3 The first is the discontinuance of the ancient and 
senous diligence of Hippocrates, which used 4p set down 
a narrative of the special cases of his patients, and how 
they proceeded, and how they were judged by recovery 
or death Therefore having an example proper in the 
father of the art, I shall not need to allege an example 
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foreign, of tlie "vrisdom of tlie lawyers, wlio are careM to 
report new cases and decisions, for tlie direction of future 
judgments This contmuance of medicinal Jmio^y I find 
deficient , which I understand neither to he so inhiiite as 
to extend to every common case, nor so reserved as to 
admit none but wonders for many things are new m the 
manner, vrhich aie not new in the kind; and if men 
will intend to observe, they shall find much worthy to 
observe 

4 In the inquiry which is made by Anatomy, I find 
much deficience for they inquire of the paids, and their 
substances, JicjiiTes, and collocakons ; but they inqume not 
of the dvocThities of the parts, the secrecteh of the pas- 
sages, and the seats or nestlings of the himovrs, nor much 
of the footsteps and impressions of diseases the reason 
of which omission I suppose to be, because the Hist 
inquiry may be satisfied in tlio view of one or a few ana- 
tomies* but the latter, being comparative and casual, 
must arise from the view of many And as to the divei- 
sity of parts, there is no doubt but the facture or framing 
of the inward parts is as full of difference as the out\’i ara, 
and m that is the cause eontmeni of many diseases, 
which not being observed, they quarrel many times with 
the humours, which are not m fault , the fault being m 
the very frame and mechanic of the part, which cannot be 
removed bymedicme alterative, but must be accommodate 
and palhate by diets and medicines familiar^ As foi the 
passages and pores, it is true which was anciently noted, 
that the more subtle of them appeal not in anatomies, 
because they arc shut and latent m dead bodies, though 
they be open and manifest in hve which being su]:*- 
posed, though the inhumanity of anatomia mvorum utis 
By Cclsus justly reproved yet in regard of the great use 
of this observation, the inquiry needed not by him so 
shghtiy to have beefi relinquished altogether, or refeiTed 
to the casual practices of surgery , but moiight have been 
well diverted upon the dissection of beasts alive, which 
notwithstanding the dissimilitude of fcheir parts, may siiifi- 
ciently satisfy this inquiry. And for the hiunouis, they 
are commqiiiy passed over in anatomies as purgaments, 
whereas it is most necessary to observe, what cavities, 
nests, and receptacles the humours do find in the parts, 
with the differing kind of the humour so lodged and 


* De re Medtcd, i. 5 
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received. And as for tlie footsteps of diseases, and tlieu' 
devastations of the mward parts, impostliumations, exiil- 
cerations, discontinnations, putrefactions, consumptions, 
contractions, extensions, convulsions, dislocations, obstruc- 
tions, repletions, togetlier witli all preternatural sub- 
stances, as stones, earnosities, excrescences, voniis, and 
fcbe like , they ought to have been exactly observed by 
multitude of anatomies, and the contribution of men’s 
several experiences, and carefully sot down, both histori- 
cally, according to the appearances, and artificially, v ith 
a reference to the diseases and symptoms which resulted 
from them, m case where the anatomy is of a defunct 
patient , whereas now, upon opening of bodies, they are 
passed over slightly and m silence. 

5 In the inquiry of diseases, they do abandon the 
cures of many, some as m their nature incurable, and 
others as past the period of cure , so that Sylla and the 
Triumvirs never proscribed so many men to die, as they 
do by their ignorant edicts : whereof numbers do escape 
with less difficulty than they did in the Eoman prosenp- 
tions Therefore I will not doubt to note as a defieience, 
that they mquire not the perfect cures of many diseases, 
or extremities of diseases ; hut pronouncing them incur- 
able, do enact a law of neglect, and exempt ignorance from 
discredit. 

Nay, further, I esteem it the office of a physician not 
only to restore health, but to mitigate pain and dolours , 
and not only when such mitigation may conduce to 
recovery, but when it may serve to make a fair and easy 
passage : for it is no small felicity which Augustus Csesar 
was wont to wish to himself, that same Euthanasia and 
which was especially noted m the death of Antoninus Pius, 
whose death was after the fashion and semblance of a 
kindly and pleasant sleep So it is jvniten of Epicurus, 
that after his disease was judged desperate, he drdwned 
his stomach and senses witlS a large draught and ingur- 
gitg^n of wine whereupon the epigram was made. Mmc 
ebnus haunt aauas; he was not sober enough to 
taste any bitterness of the Btygian w^-ater But the physi- 
cians, contrariwise, do make a kihd of scruple igid rcligic ii 
to stay with the patient after the disease is deplored, 
whereas, in my judgment, they ought both to inquire 
the skill, and to give the attendances, for the faeihtating 
and assuaging of the pains and agonies of death. 


® Suet. Vtt. Aug. c. 100, 
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6 In tiie consideration of the cures of diseases, I dnd • 
a deficience m the receipts of propriety, respecting the 
particular cures of diseases for the physicians have 
frustrated the fruit of tradition and experience by their 
magistralities, in adding, and taking out, and changing 
quid pro quo, in their receipts, at their pleasures j com- 
manding so over the medicine, as the medieme cannot 
command over the diseases for except it be treacle and 
mtiJin datum, and of late diascordmm, and a few more, 
they tie themselves to no receipts severely and religiously 
for as to the confections of sale which are m the shops, 
they are for readiness and not for propriety , for they are 
upon general intention of purging, opening, comforting, 
altering, and not much appropiiate to particular diseases 
and this is the cause why empirics and old women are 
more happy many times in their cures than learned phy- 
sicians, because they are more religions in holding their 
medicines Therefore here is the deficience which I find, 
that physicians have not, partly out of their own practice, 
partly out of the constant probations reported in books, 
and partly out of the traditions of empirics, set down and 
delivered over certain experimental medicmes for the cure 
of particular diseases, besides their own conjectural and 
magistral descriptions. Por as they were the men of the 
best composition m the state of Eome, which either being 
consuls inclined to the people, or being tribimes inclmed 
to the senate, so in. the matter we now handle, they be 
the best physicians, which being learned incline to the 
traditions of experience, or hemg empirics incline to the 
methods of learning. 

7 In preparation of medicines, I do find strange, 
especially considering how mineral medicines have been 
extolled, and that they are safer for the outward than 
inward parts, that no man hath sought to make an imita- 
tion by art of naturdJ baths and medicmabie fountains 
which nevertheless are confessed to receive their virtues 
from minerals and not so only, but discerned and dis- 
tmguished from what particular mineral they receive tinc- 
ture, as sulphur, vitriol, steel, or the like , which nature, 
if it may b^ reduced to compositions of art, both the 
vaneiy of them will he increased, and the temper of them 
will be more commanded. 

8 But lest I grow to be more particular than is agree- 
able either to my intention or to proportion, I will con- 
clude this part with the note of one deficicnee more, 
which seemeth to me of greatest consequence ; which is, 
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tliat tlie prescripts m use are too compeiiclioiis to attam 
tlieir end* for, to my andei’standmg, it is a vain and 
fiattermg opinion to tliink any medicine can be so sovereign 
or so lia^py, as tliat tlie receipt or use of it can work any 
great effect upon the body of man It were a strange 
speech, which, spoken, or spoken oft, should reclaim a 
man from a vice to which he were by nature sub]eefc itj 
is order, pursuit, sequence, and interchange of application, 
which IS mighty in nature; which, although it require 
more exact knowledge in prescribing, and more precise 
obedience in observing, yet is recompensed uilh the mag- 
nitnde of effects. And although a man would think, by 
the daily visitations of the physicians, that there vere a 
pursnance m the euro yet lot a man look into their 
prescripts and mimstrations, and he shall dnd them but 
inconstancies and every day s devices, without any settled 
providence or project, ^ J^Tot that every scrupulons or 
superstitious prescript is effectual, no more than every 
straight way is the way to heaven ; but the truth of the 
direction must precede severity of observance 

9 !For cosmettque, it hath parts civil, and parts effemi- 
nate for cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 
As for artificial decoration, it is well orthy of the de- 
ficiences which it hath, being neither fine enough to 
deceive, nor handsome to use, nor wholesome to please. 

10- For atJdetique, I take the subject of it largely, that 
is to say, for any point of ability whereunto the body of 
man may be brought, whether it be of activity, or of 
patience , whereof activity hath two parts, strength and 
swiftness , and patience likewise hath two parts, hardness 
agamst wants and extremities, and endurance of pam or 
torment, whereof we see the practices in tumblers, m 
savages, and m those that suffer punishment- nay, if 
there be any other faculty which falls not withimany of 
the former divisions, as in-. those that dive, that obtain a 
strange power of containing respiration, and the like, 1 
refer it to this part. Of these things the practices are 
known, hut the philosophy that concerneth them is not 
much inquired ; the rather, I think, because^hey are sup- 
posed to be obtamed, either by an aptness of nature, 
which cannot be taught, or only by continual custom, 


* In the Latm edition this section is followed hy a discourse on 
the means of prolonging life 
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wliich IS soon prescribed wbich tbongb it be not true, yet 
I forbear to note any deficiencies for the Olympian ^ames 
are down long since, and tbe mediocrity of tb.ese tilings 
IS for use, as for tbe excellency of them it servelb for tbe 
most part but for mercenary ostentation 

11 For arts of pleasure sensual, tbe chief deficience in 
tbem is of laws to repress them For as it batli been 
well observed, that tbe arts wbicb flourisb in times wbile 
virtue is in growth, are military; and while wtue is in 
state, are liberal, and while virtue is in decimation, are 
•voluptuary, so I doubt that this age of tbe world is some- 
what upon tbe descent of tbe wheel With arts volup- 
tuary I couple practices joculary , for tbe deceiving of the 
senses is one of tbe pleasures of tbe senses As for 
games of recreation, I bold tbem to belong to cml Me 
and education And thus much of that particular human 
philosophy which concerns the body, which is but the 
tabernacle of the mind 

XI 1 For Human Knowledge which con- HymmiJPJu- 
cerns the Mmd,^ it hath two parts ,* the one losophy as 
that mquireth of the substance or nature of the con cei m th a 
soul or mind, the other that mquireth of the Mind, 
faculties or functions thereof Unto the first 
of these, the considerations of the original of the soul, 
whether it be native or adventive, and how far it is 
exempted from laws of matter, and of the unmortahty 
thereof, and many other points, do appertain which have 
been not more laboiiously inquired than variously reported, 
so as the travail therein taken seometii to have been 
rather in a maze than in a way But although I am of 
opinion that this knowledge may be more really and 
soundly inquired, even m nature, than it ha,th been , yet 
I hold that m tlae end it must be bounded by religion, 
or else it will be sub]^ct to deceit and delusion for as tne 
substance of the soul m the creation was not extracted out 
of the mass of heaven and earth by the benediction of a 
produeat but was immediately inspmed from God so it is 
not possible that it should be (otherwise than by accident) 
subject to the laws of heaven and earth, which are the 
subject of pMlosophy , and therefore the true knowledge of 
the natm-'e and state of the soul must come by the same 
mspiration that gave the substance. Unto this part of 
knowledge touching the soul there be two appendices. 


® In the Latm edition tins section is much eulaiged,liut nothing 
very important added 


X 
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wbicli, as tliey liave been bandied, bave rather vapoured 
forth fables than kindled truth, Dmnation and fascina- 
tion 

2 Divination hath been anciently and fitly divided 
into artificial and natural, whereof aitificial is, when 
the mind maketh a prediction by argument, concluding 
upon signs and tokens , natural is, when the mind hath 
a presention by an internal power, without the induce- 
ment of a sign Artificial is of two sorts ; either when 
the argument is coupled with a derivation of causes, which 
is rational, or when it is only grounded upon a coin- 
cidence of the effect, which is experimental whereof the 
latter for the most part is superstitious , such as were the 
heathen observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flights of birds the swarming of bees , and such as was 
the Chaldean astrology, and the like, for artificial divi- 
nation, the several kinds thereof are distributed amongst 
particular knowledges. The astronomer hath his predic- 
tions, as of con]unctions, aspects, eclipses, and the hke 
The physician hath his predictions of death, of recovery, 
of the accidents and issues of diseases. The Politique 
hath his predictions ; 0 urhem venalem, et cito perdurmif 
Bi &mptorem invenmt which stayed not long to be per- 
formed, in Sylla first, and after in Csesar So as these 
predictions are now impertment, and to be referred over 
But the divination which spnugeth from the internal 
nature of the soul, is that which we now speak of ; winch 
hath been made to be of two sorts, primitive and by 
infiuxion. Primitive is grounded upon the supposition, 
that the mmd, when it is withdrawn and collected mto 
itself, and not difiused mto the organs of the body, hath 
some extent and latitude of prenotion; which therefore 
appeareth most m sleep, m ecstacies, and near death, and 
more rarely m wakmg apprehensions^; and is mduced and 
furthered by those abstinences and observances which 
make the mind most to consist in itself. By mfluxion, is 
grounded upon the conceit that the mmd, as a mirror or 
glass, should take iliummation from the foreknowledge of 
God and spirits . unto which thq same regiment doth like- 
wise conduce. ^ for the retiring of the mind l^ithin itself, 
IS the state which is most susceptible of divme influxions ; 
save that it is accompanied m this case with a fervency 


® Jugurtlia • quoted from the Epitome of Livy^ Ixiv The ex- 
clamation IS also found m Sail. Jug, c. xxxv. 
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and elevation, wlucli tine ancients noted tyjfury^ and not 
witli a repose and quiet, as it is m the other 

S FaseinaUon is the power and act of imagination 
intensive upon other bodies than the body of the iinagmant, 
for of that we spake in the proper place wherein the school 
of Paracelsus, and the disciples of pretended natural magic 
have been so intemperate, as they have exalted the power 
of the imagination to be much one with the power of mira- 
cle-working faith , others, that draw nearer to probability, 
calling to their view the secret passages of things, and spe- 
cially of the contagion that passeth from body to body, do 
conceive it should likewise be agieeabie to nature, that 
there should be some transmissions and operations from 
spirit to spirit without the mediation of the senses ; whence 
the conceits have grown, now almost made civil, of the 
mastering spirit, and the force of confidence, and the like. 
Incident unto this is the inquiry how to raise and fortify 
the imagination for if the imagination fortified have 
power, then it is material to know how to fortify and exalt 
it And herein comes m crookedly and dangerously a 
palliation of a great part of ceremonial magic Por it may 
be pretended that ceremomes, characters, and charms, do 
work, not by any tacit or sacramental contract with eviJ 
spirits, but serve only to strengthen the imagination of him 
that uscth it as images are said by the Eoman church to 
fix the cogitations, and raise the devotions of them that 
pray before them But for mme own judgment, if it be 
admitted that imagination hath power, and that ceremonies 
fortify imagination, and that they be used sincerely and 
intentionally for that purpose , yet I should hold them, 
unlawful, as opposmg to that first edict which God gave 
unto man, In sudor e uvMus comedos pamm tuum. For 
they propound those noble elfects, which God hath set 
forth unto man to bethought at the price of labour, to be 
attaine^d by a few easy and ^^Lothfui observances. Defi- 
ciences m these knowledges I will report none, other than 
the general deficience, that it is not Known how much of 
them IS verity, and how much vanity.^ 


^ In the Latin edition two disseitations are heie mserted,--*oi 
Voluntary Motion, and of the Dideience between Perception and 
Sense, — together with a curious discourse on the Porm of Light, in 
which, however, he condnp himself to noting the dehciences of 
previous inquirers, and indicating where the difficulties of the sub- 
ject he. The next chapter commences the fifth book. 
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Agency of the Imagination in Knotoledge, 

XII. 1. Tlie knowledge wLicli respeetetli 
Bwision of facolties of tlie mind of man is of two kinds , 

KkoiUedge respecting Ins Vndei^standing and S,ea~ 

into and the other his Will^ Appetite, and Af 

feet ion; whereof the former pi odiiceth ti m 

or decree, the latter action or exeetdion It is 
true that the Imagination is an agent or mmcm<9, m both 
provinces, both the judicial and the mmistonal For Sense 
sendeth over to Imagination before ^Jleason have judged 
and Season sendeth over to Imagination before the decree 
can be acted, for Imagination ever precedeth Voluntary 
Motion Savmg that this Janus of Imagination hath dif- 
fermg faces for the face towards reason hath the print of 
Truth, but the face towards Action hath the print of Good , 
which nevertheless are faces, 

Quales decet esse soioium. 

Xeither is the imagination simply and only a messenger, 
but IS invested with, or at leastwise usurpetli no small 
authority in itself, besides the duty of the message For 
it was well said by Aristotle, IViat the mind hath over the 
body that commandment, which the lord hath over a hond- 
man, hut that reason hath over the imagination that com- 
mandment which a magistrate hath over a free citizen,^ 
who may come also to rule m his turn. For u e see that, 
in matters of faith and religion, we raise our imagination 
above our reason ; which is the cause why religion sought 
ever access to the mind by similitude, types, parables, 
visions, dreams. And again, in all persuasions that are 
wrought by eloquence, and other impressions of hke 
natnre, which do pamt and disguise the true appearance of 
things, the chief recommendation unto reason is fioni the 
imagination Nevertheless, because I find not any science 
that doth properly or fitly peii3am to ^he imagination, I see 
no cause to alter the former divisiou. For as for poesy, it is 
rather a pleasure or play of inJaginalion, than a work or duty 
thereof And if it be a work, we speak not now of suck 
parts of learnmg as the imagmation produceth, but of such 
sciences as handle and consider of the imagination, no 
more than we shafi speak now of'^sneh knowie<%es as reason 
produceth, for that extendeth to all philosophy, but of such 
jmowledgefe as do handle andmqxure the faculty of reason 
BO as poesy had its tnie place. As for the power of the imagi- 
nation m natnre, and the manner of fortifymg the same, we 


» Aastot Foltt 1 5, 6. 
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Iiave mentioned it m the doctrine De Animas wherennto it 
most My belongeth. And lastly, for Imaginatiye or Insinna- 
tive E-eason, which is the subject of rhetoric, we thmk it best 
to refer it to the Arts of Eeason. So therefore we content 
ourselves with the former division, that human philosophy, 
which respeoteth the facuLties of the mmd of man, hath 
two parts, rational and moral. 

2 The part of human philosophy which is rational, is 
of all knowledges, to the most wits, the least delightful, 
and seemeth but a net of subtilty and spinosity Eor as it 
was truly said, that knowledge is Pabulum Aminif so in 
the nature of men's appetite to this food, most men are of 
the taste and stomach of the Israelites in the desert, that 
would fain have returned ad ollas carmum, and were weary 
of manna , which, though it w^ere celestial, yet seemed less 
nutritive and comfortable. So generally men taste weh 
knowledges that are drenched in flesh and blood, civil his- 
tory, morality, policy, about the which men's affections, 
praises, fortunes do turn and are conversant; but this 
same Izmen szceum doth parch and offend most men’s 
watery and soft natures. But, to speak truly of thmgs as 
they are m worth, Eational Knowledges are the keys of all 
other arts, for as Aristotle saith, aptly and elegantly, 
T/iat the hand u the instrument of instruments, and the mind 
is the form of forms ^ so these be truly said to be the art 
of arts . neither do they only direct, but likewise confirm 
and strengthen j even as the habit of shooting doth not 
only enable to shoot a nearer shoot, but also to draw a 
stronger bow. 

3 The Arts %ntellectual are four m number ; divided 
accordmg to the ends whereunto they are referred for 
man’s labour is to invent that which is sought or pro- 
pounded or to judge that which is invented , or to retam 
that which is Judg^, or to deliver over that which is 
retained. So as the arts must be four * Art of Inquiry or 
Invention. Art of Mxamvndtion or ludgmmt't Art of 
Custody or Memory : and Art of JSlocuUon or Tradition. 

Kill 1. Invention is of two kinds, much 
differing : the one of Arts and Sciences ; and J-nven- 
the other Sf Speech and Arguments The 
former of these I do report deficient , which seemeth to 


® He seems to refer to Gic. Acad. Pn. u. 41. Est emm ammo* 
rum tngenwrumque naturale quoddam quasi yabulum consideratto 
contemplatioque natmm 

I Anstot. depart. 10. §1. 
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me to be sucb. a deficience as if, in ilie making of an inven- 
tory toncbmg tbe estate of a defanct, it should be set 
down, thai th&re is no ready nionoy For as money will 
fetch all other commodities, so tins knowledge is that 
which should purchase all the rest And like as the West 
Indies had never been discovered if the use of the mari- 
ner’s needle had not been first discovered, though the one 
be vast regions, and the other a small motion : so it cannot 
be found strange if sciences be no farther discovered, if the 
art itself of invention and discovery hath been passed over 
That tins part of knowledge is wantmg, to my ]udg- 
ment standeth plamly confessed , for first, Looic doth not 
pretend to invent sciences, or the axioms of sciences, but 
passeth it over witb a Cmqit^e m sua arte eredendum - 
And Oelsus acknowledgetb it gravely, speaking of the Em- 
pirical and dogmatical sects of physicians, That mcdianes 
and cziQ^es were frst fotmd out^ and then after the reasons 
and causes were discoursed, and not the causes first found 
out, and ty light from them the medicines and cures dis- 
cohered ^ And Plato, m his Tfieaetetus, noteth v ell, Thai 
particulars are infinite, and the higher generalities give no 
sufficient direction and that the pith of all sciences, which 
maJceth the artsman differ from the inexpert, is m the middle 
propositions, which in every particular knowledge are taken 
from tradition and eaperience^ And therefore we see, 
that they which disconrse of the inventions and originals 
of things, refer them rather to chance than to art, and 
rather to beasts, birds, fishes, serpents, than to men. 
Dictamnnm genetrix Cretsea carpit ab Ida, 

Pubeiibus caulem foliis et flore comantem, 

Pmpuieo , non ilia fens incognita capns 
Giamina, cum tergo volucres bseseie sagittse.® 

So that it was no marvel, the manner of antiquity being 
to consecrate mventors, that the Egyptians had so few 
human idols in their temples^ but almost all brute 
Ommgenumque Deum monstra, et latrator Anubis, 

Contra Neptunum, et Veuerem, contraque Mmcrvam, &c.® 

® See Whateley, Introd ^ 5; Book in (on Fallacies) § and 
Book IV on tbe Province of Meason^g. Bacon peit^iaps bad in bis 
mind, An&tot Eth Mag i. 1, 17 ^ Dei e Med i 8 

* I can find no passage in tbe Theaetetus wbicb exactly corre- 
sponds to tins sentence, tbough its general daft migbt be easily 
drawn from that dialogue or others (cf tbe Philehus) In tbe Latin 
edition, be meiely says Plato ojten observes, whieb looks like a 
tacit correction 

» Vug JEn* xii 412. 


« JEn, viu. 697. 
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And if you like better the tradition of the Grecians, and 
ascribe tlie first myentions to men , yet you will ratber 
believe tbar Prometheus first stroke the fiints, and mar« 
veiled at the spark, than that when he first stroke the 
flints .he expected the spark and therefore we see the 
West Indian Piometheus had no inielli^^ence vith the 
European, because of the lareness with ihein of that, that 
^ave the fiist occasion So as it should seem, that hitherto 
men are rather beholding to a wild f’oat for sur^^ery, or to 
a nightingale for music, or to the ibis for some pai i of 
physic, or to the pot-iid that flew open for artillery, or 
generally to chance, or anything else, than to logic, for 
the invention of arts and sciences Neither is the form of 
invention which Virgil descnbeih much other 

Ut vaiias HSUS meditando extundeiet artes 

Paulatim ’’ 

Eor if you observe the words w'ell, it is no other method 
than that which brute beasts are capable of, and do put in 
ure, which is a perpetual intending or practising some 
one thing, urged and imposed by an absolute necessity of 
conservation of being , for so Cicero saith very truly, TJsus 
mih rei deditus et 'naturam et ariem scBjpe mncii ® And 
therefore if it be said of men, 

Labor omma Mcit 

ImprobiiSj et dims uigens la rebus egestas 

it IS likewise said of beasts, Qms psiUaco docuit mum 
Xdlpe^^ Who taught the raven in a di ought to throw 
pebbles into a hollow tree, vhere she espied water, that 
the wrnter might rise so as she might come to it ? Who 
taught the bee to sail through such a vast sea of air, and 
to mad the way from a field m flower, a great way ofi, to 
her hive P Who taught the ant to bite every gram of 
corn^that sbe buriei^i in her hill, lest it should take root 
and grow P Add then the word eztmiderBi which im- 
poid^eth the extreme difficulty, and the word paulatim, 
which importeih the extreme slowness, and w*e are where 
we were, even amongst the Egyptians' gods , there being 
little left to the faculty of reason, and nothing to the duty 
of art, for flatter of invention. 

2 Secondly, the Induction which the Logicians speak 
of, and which seemeth familiar with Plato, (whereby the 
Principles of Sciences may be pretended to be invented. 


Geoig 1 133. 
Gvoig 1 . 14 . 0 . 


8 Cic, p Col m Balh* xx. 
1 Peis.P/c/ 8 
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iind so tlie middle propositions by derivation from tlie 
Principles,) tlieir form of induction, I say, is utterly 
VICIOUS and incompetent wherein their erroi is the fouler, 
because it is the duty of Art to perfect and exalt nature ; 
but they contrariwise have wronged, abused, and traduced 
nature For he that shall attentively observe how tlie 
mmd doth gather this excellent dew of knowledge, like 
unto that which the poet speaketh of, Aaei weJh^ cwlestm 
donaf distilling and contriving it out of paiticulars natural 
and artificial, as the flowers of the field and garden, shall 
And that the mind of herself by nature doth manage and 
act an induction much better than they destriho it For 
to conclude upon an enumeration of particulars, without 
instance contradictory, is no conclusion, hut a conjecture, 
for who can assure, in many subjects, upon those par- 
ticulars u hich appear of a side, that there are not other on 
the contrary side which appear not ? As if Samuel should 
have rested upon those sons of Jesse which were brought 
before hmi, and faded of David, which was in the field ^ 
And this form, to say truth, is so gross, as it had not 
been possible for wits so subtile as have managed 
these things to have offered it to the world, but that they 
hasted to their theories and dogmatieals, and were im- 
perious and scornful toward particular^, winch their 
manner was to use but as hetores and matores, for sar- 
Jeants and whiMers, ad summovendam iarham, to make 
way and make room for their opinions, rather than m 
their true use and service Certamly it is a thmg may 
touch a man with a religious wonder, to see how the foot- 
steps of seducement are the very same m divme and 
human truth . for as in divine truth man cannot endure to 
become as a child, so in human, they reputed the 
attending the inductions whereof we speak, as if it were a 
second infancy or childhood 

3. Thirdly, allow some principles or axioms "were 
rightly induced, yet nevertheless certain it is that middle 
p-»'opositions cannot be deduced from them in subject of 
nature by syllogism, that is, by touch and reduction of 
them to principles m a middle term. It is true that m 
sciences popular, as moralities, flaws, and tlm like, yea, 
and chvimty, (because it pleaseth G-od to apply himself to 
the capacity of the simplest,) that form may have use ; 
and in natural philosophy likewise, by way of argument 
or satisfactory reason, Q,u(b assensum jpan% o^o&ns effoota 


Virg, Geoig iv, 1. 
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€,sf but tlie subtlety of nature and operations will not be 
enchained m those bonds for arguments consist of pro- 
positions and piopoaitions of words, and words are but 
the current tokens or marks of popular notions of things; 
which notions, if they be grossly and variably collected 
out of particulars, it is not the laborious evamination either 
of consequence of arguments, or of the truth of proposi- 
tions, that can ever correct that error, beinsj, as the 
physicians speak, in the first digestion and therefore it 
was not without cause, that so many excellent philosophers 
became Sceptics and Academics, and denied any certainty 
of knowledge or comprehension, and held opinion that 
the knowledge of man extended only to appearances and 
probabilities It is true that in Socrates it ^ as supposed to 
be but a form of iiony, Scientiam dusimulando sinmlamt 
for he used to disable his knowledge, to the end to enhance 
his knowledge like the hnmonr of Tiberius in his begin- 
nings, that would reign, but would not acknowledge so 
much " and in the later Academy, which Cicero embraced, 
this opmion also of acaialejpsia,^ I doubt, was not held sin- 
ceiely, for that all those vhich excelled m eopie of speech 
seem to have chosen that sect, as that \^hieh was fittest to 
give glory to their eloquence and variable discourses , being 
rather like progresses of pleasure, than journeys to an end. 
But assuredly many scattered in both Academies did hold 
it in subtilty and integrity, hut here was their clnef error; 
they charged the deceit upon the senses , which in my 
judgment, notwithstanding all their eavdlations, are very 
sufficient to certify and repoit truth, though not always 
immediately, yet by comparison, by help of instrument, 
and by producing and urging such thmgs as are too subtile 
for the sense to some efiect comprehensible by the sense, 
and other like assistance ^ But they ought to have charged 
the deceit upon the weakness of the intellectual powers, and 
upon the manner of collecting and concluding upon the 
reports of the senses This I speak, not to disable the mind 
of man, but to stir it up to seek help for no man, be he 
never so cunning or practised, can make a straight line or 
perfect cneie by steadiness of hand, which may bo easily 
done by helper a ruler or compass. 


4 Vid Cic Acai ii. 5 15. s Vid Tac. Anns i 7. II 

® Cic Acad,, 11 , 6, 18 

’ See a connpanson of the ceitainty of knowledge derived from 
sense and horn faith m Hookei, %erm On the Qeftamfy and JPer~ 
^etuitij oj Faith m the Elects and Answer to Travel ^ 9 
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Tills part of myention, concerning tlie invention of 
sciences, I purpose, if God give me leave, lieieafter to 
propound, liaving digested it into two parts , whereof the 
one I term etxpenentia hteratcii and the other mie'i pretako 
naturm the former being but a degree and rudiment ot 
the latter. But I will not dwell too long, nor speak too 
great upon a promise ® 

4 The invention of speech or argument is not properly 
an invention for to invent is to discover that we know not, 
and not to recover or resummon that v Inch we already 
know and the use of this invention is no other but, out of 
the knowledge whereof our mind is already possessed, to 
draw forth or call before us that which may be pertinent to 
the purpose which we take into our consideration. So as 
to speak truly, it is no invention, but a lemembranee or 
suggestion, -with an application , w^bich is the cause why 
the schools do place it after judgment, as subsequent and 
not precedent Nevertheless, because we do account it a 
chase as well of deer m an inclosed park as in a forest at 
large, and that it hath already obtained the name, let it 
be called invention so as it be perceived and discerned, 
that tlie scope and end of this invention is readiness aad 
present use of our knowledge, and not addition or amplifi- 
cation thereof. 

5 To procure this ready use of knowledge there are 
two courses, Preparation and Suggestion The former of 
these seemeth scarcely a part of knowledge, consisting 
rather of diligence than of any artificial erudition. And 
herein Aristotle wittily, but hurtfuliy, doth deride the 
Sophists near his time, saying, They did as if one that 
^rqfhsed the art of shoe-making should mt teach how to 
make a shoe^ hut only exhibit in a readiness a nmiher of 
shoes of all fashions and sizes ® But yet a man might reply, 
that if a shoemaker should have no shoes in his shop, but 
only work as he is bespoken, he should he w eakly customed 
But our Saviour, speaking«of divine knowledge, saith, that 
the kingdom of Jieav&n is like a good householder, that 
hnngeih forth both new and old store ^ and we see the 
ancient writers of Bhetoric do give it in precept, that 


s In the Latin edition. Bacon explains at great length what he 
means by expenentia hiteiaia^ pointing ont various methods of 
making experiments, with examples. Of the inUipretatio naimm 
he says nothing, but promises, under 'God’s favour, the speedy pio- 
duction of the Novum Oiqanum* 

® Anstot. Bl Soph, 33. 


^ Matt, xni 52. 
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pleaders sliould have the places, whereof they have most* 
contimiai use, ready handled in all the variety that may 
be , as that, to speak for the literal interpretation oi the 
law against equity, and contrary, and to speak for pre- 
sumptions and inferences against testimony, and contrary. 
And Cicero himself, being broken unto it by great expe- 
rience, deliveroth it plainly, that whatsoever a man shall 
have occasion to speak of, if ho will take the pains,^he may 
have it in effect premeditate, and handled, tn so that 

when ho cometli to a particular he shall have nothing to do, 
but to put to names, and times, and places, and such other 
circumstances of individnais We see likewise the exact 
diligence of Demosthenes , who, in regard of the great 
force that the entrance and access into causes hath to make 
a good impression, had ready framed a number of prefaces 
for orations and speeches ^ All which authorities and 
precedents may overweigli Aristotle’s opinion, that would 
have us change a rich wardiobe for a pair of shears. 

Dnt the nature of the collection of this provision or 
preparatory stoie, though it be common both to Logie and 
E-hetorie,yet having made an entry of it heie, where it came 
first to be spoken of, I think fit to refer over the further 
handling of it to Ehetoric 

6 The other part of invention, which I term suggestion, 
doth assign and direct ns to certain marks, or places, which 
may excite our mind to return and produce such knowledge 
as it hath formerly collected, to the end we may make use 
thereof Neither is this use, truly taken, only to furnish 
argument to dispute probably with others, but likewise to 
mmister unto onr judgment to conclude aright within our- 
selves. Neither may these places serve only to apprompt 
our invention, but also to direct our inquiry. For a 
faculty of wise interrogatmg is half a knowledge For as 
Plato saith, WJiosoeoer seeLetli, Tcnowetli that U'hck he 
seehethfor m a general notion else how shall he hnov) %t 
when he hath found %t and tiftirefore the larger your anti- 
cipation IS, the more direct and compendious is your search. 
But the same places which will help us what to produce of 
that which w^e know already, will also help us, if a man of 
experience r’Sre before u8, what questions to ask, or, if 
we have books and authors to mstiuct us, what points to^ 
search and revolve ; so as I cannot report that this part of 


® Gic Orat 14 cf ad Att xvi 6 . 

» The prefaces refen ed to are of douhtful aiitiiontj. 
* Plato, Menon* li. yO. 
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invention;, wiiicli is that winch the schools call Topics, m 
deficient 

7 ^Nevertheless, Topics are of two sorts, general and 
special The general we have spoken to , but the particular 
hath been touched by some, but rejected generally as in- 
artificial and variable. But leaving the humour which 
hath reigned too much in the schools, which is, to be vainly 
subtle m a few things which are within their command, 
and to reject the rest, I do receive particular Topics, (that 
is, places or directions of invention and inquiry in every 
particular knowledge,) as things of great use, being mix- 
tures of Logie with the matter of sciences , for m these it 
holdeth, ars invemendi adolescit ctm inmntis, for as in 
going of a way, we do not only gain that pari of the way 
whmh is passed, but we gam the better sight of that part 
of the way which remaineth . so every degree of proceed- 
ing in a science giveth a Iiglit to that winch followeth , 
which hght if we strengthen by drawmg it forth into 
questions or places of mquiry, we do greatly advance oni 
pursuit ® 

j j , XIV 1. Now we pass unto the arts of 
J u gmen jT;i^gnient, which handle the natures of proofs 
and demonstrations ; winch as to induction hath a coin- 
cidence with invention. For all inductions, whether in 
good or vicious form, the same action of tlie mind which 
inventeth, judgeth , all one as m the sense But otherwise it 
is in proof by syllogism , for the proof being not imme- 
diate, but by mean, the invention of the mean is one thing, 
and the judgment of the consequence is another , the one 
exciting only, the other examining Therefore, for the 
real and exact form of judgment, we refer ourselves to that 
which we have spoken of interpretation of nature. 

2 For the other judgment by syllogism, as it is a thmg 
most agreeable to the mind of man,^o it hath been vehe- 
mently and excellently laboured , for the nature of man 
doth extremely covet to have somewhat in his understand- 
ing fixed and immovable, and as a rest and support of the 
mind And therefore as Aristotle endeavoureth to prove, 
that in all motion there is some point quiescent ® and as 
he elegantly expoundeth the ancient fable t>f Atlas, that 
stood fixed, and bare up the heaven from falling, to be 
meant of the poles or axle-tree of heaven, whereupon the 

5 In tlie Latin edition an inquiry de gravi et kvi is here inserted 
as an example of right tieatment of a topic 

® Anstot. de Motu Amm 3. 
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conversion is accomplisked so assuredly men liave a de- 
sire to liave m. Atlas or axle-tree witkin tokeeptkem from 
fluctuation, -wliicli is like to a perpetual peril ol falling ; 
therefore men did hasten to set down some principles about 
•which the variety of their disputations might turn 

3 So then this art of judgment is but the reduction of 
propositions to principles in a middle term the principles 
to be agreed by all and exempted from argument; the 
middle teim to be elected at the liberty of every man's 
invention , the reduction to be of two kinds, direct and 
inverted , the one -w hen the proposition is reduced to rhe 
principle, which they term d,^rohatio7h ostenstwe/ the otlier, 
when the contradictory of the proposition is reduced to 
the contradictory of the principle, which is that winch they 
cally>cr inoommodiim, ot pressing an ahsurdity ; the number 
of middle terms to be as the proposition standeth degrees 
more or less removed from the piinciple. 

4 But this art bath two several methods of doctrine, 
the one by way of direction, the other by way of caution 
the former frameth and setfcoth down a true form of conse- 
quence, by the variations and deflections fiom winch errors 
and inconsequences may be exactly judged Toward the 
composition and structure of which form, li is incident to 
handle the parts thereof, which are propositions, and the 
parts of propositions, which are simple words . and this is 
that pait of Logic which is comprehended in the Analytics 

5 The second method of doctrine vas mtioduecU for 
expedite use and assurance sake, discovering the moie 
subtle forms of sophisms and liUqiieations -^Mth their rcvlar- 
giitions, vhich is that which is tcimed elaichcs For 
although in the more gioss sorts of fallacies it happeneth, 
as Seneca maketh the comparison well, as m juggling feats, 
which, though vv e know not how they are dVne, yet we 
know well it is not gs it seemeth to be,^ yet the more 
subtle sort of them cloth not only put a mau beside his 
answer, but doth many times ^uso his judgment. 

6 This part concerning elencJies is excellently handled 
by Aiistotle m precept, but more excellently by Plato m 
example, not only in the persons of the Sopliisis, but even 
in Socrates himself, who, professing to affirm nothing, but 
to infirm that which was affirmed by another, hath exactly 
expressed all the forms of objection, fallacy, and redargu- 


^ Called because ^ou must pio\e eitliei the 

lery same conclusion as before, oi one %ohich miphe'i — Wliatoly, 
Log 11 in. 5 s Sen Spist Moi \\ 4* 
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tion.® And altliougli we Iiave said that tke use ot tins 
doctrine is for redargution, yet it is manifest tlie degenerate 
and corrupt use is for caption and contradiction, wliioli 
passetli for a great faculty, and no doulit is of very great 
advantage tliougli tlie diderence be good wliicli was made 
between orators and sopbisters, that tlie one is as tbe 
greykound, wbick hatb. Ins advantage in the race, and tbe 
other as the hare, which hath her advantage an the turn, 
so as it is the advantage of the weaker creature 

7 But yet further, this doctrine of elenclies hath a more 
ample latitude and extent than is perceived , namely, unto 
divers parts of knowledge, w'hereof some are laboured and 
others omitted For first, I conceive, though it may seem 
at first somewhat strange, that that part which is variably 
referred, sometimes to logic, someinmes to metaphysics, 
touching the common adjuncts of essences, is but an elenoli, 
for the great sophism of all sophisms being equivocation 
or ambiguity of words and phrase, (especially of such 
words as are most general, and intervene in every inquiry,} 
it seemeth to me that the true and fruitful use, leavmg 
vain snbtilties and speculations, ot the inquiry of majority^ 
mmoTity, ^priority, posterwrity, identity ^ dwerstty, pom^ 
hdity, act, totality, parts, existence, privation, mA the hke, 
are but wise cautions against the ambiguities of speech So 
again the distribution of thmgs into certam tribes, which 
we call categories or predicaments, are but cautions against 
the confusion of definitions and divisions 

8, Secondly, there is a seducement that worketh by 
the strength of the impression, and not by the subtilty of 
the illaqueation , not so much perplexmg the reason, as 
overruling it by power of the imagination But this 
part I think more proper to handle when I shaE speak of 
rhetoric ^ 

9, But lastly, there is yet a mucdi more important and 
profound kind of fallacies ^n the mind of man, vhich I 
find not observed or mquired at all, and think good to 
place here, as that which of all others appertainoth most 
to rectify judgment the force whereof is such, as it doth 
not dazzle or snare the understandmg in soi^e particulars, 


® Compare tlie account which Socrates gives of himself in the 
opening of the Theaeteius 

^ The following section is gieatly enlarged and improved in the 
Latin edition, which should be read, together with Nov Org, 1. 
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but doth more generally and inwardly infect and corrupt 
the state thereof Por the mind of man is far from the 
nature of a clear and equal glass, wherein the beams of 
thmgs should reflect according to their true incidence; nay, 
it IS rather hhe an enchanted glass, full of superstition and 
imposture, if it be not delivered and reduced For this 
purpose, let us consider the false appearances that are 
imposed upon us by the general nature of the mind, be- 
holding them in an example or two, as first, in that in- 
stance which IS the root of all superstition, namely, Tlimt 
to the nature of the mind of all men it is consonant for the 
affirmative or active to affect more than the negative or 
privative so that a few times hittmg or presence, counter- 
vails oft-times failing or absence ; as was well answered 
by Diagoras to him that showed him m Neptune’s temple 
the great number of pictui*es of such as had escaped ship- 
wreck, and had paid their vows to Neptune, saying, Advtf^e 
now, you that thtnJc it folly to invocate Neffium in temjgest 
Yea, but, saith Diagoras, where are they painted that are 
drowned Let us behold it m another instance, namely, 
That the spirit of man, 'being of an equal and uniform 
suh&tance, doth usually suppose and feign in nature a 
greater equality and unifurmity than is m truth Hence it 
cometh, that the mathematicians cannot satisfy themselves 
except they reduce the motions of the celestial bodies to 
perfect circles, rejecting spiral Imes, and labouring to be 
discharged of eccentrics ® Hence it cometh, that wheieas 
theie are many thmgs, in nature, as it were, monodiea, 
mi juris, yet the cogitations of man do feign unto them 
relatives, parallels, and conjugates, whereas no such thmg 
is , as they have feigned an element of fire, to keep square 
with earth, water, and air, and the like nay, it is not 
credible, till it be opened, what a number of fictions and 
fancies the similitude f)f human actions and arts, together 
with the making of man commif^nis mensura, have brought 
into natural philosophy ; not much better than the heresy 
of the Anthropomorphites, bred m the cells of gross and 
solitary monks, and the opmion of Epicurus, answerable 
to the same 3% heathenism,, who supposed the Grods to be 


® Cic, de Mat, Deot.m, 37. 

® This reproach was removed by Kepler’s discoveries, made known 
only a few yeais after the pubiieation of the Advancement of 
Lemnmg See Hallam. Mist of Lit m 185, 
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of liimiaii sliape.^ And therefore Velleius the Epicurean 
needed not to hare asked, why God should have adorned 
the heavens with stars, as if he had been an cedtlis, one 
that should have set forth some magnificent shovs or 
plays ® Eor if that great Work-master had been of a 
human disposition, he would have cast the stars into some 
pleasant and beautiful works and orders, like the frets in 
the roofs of houses, whereas one can scarce find a posture 
in square, or triangle, or straight line, amongst such an 
infinite number, so differing a harmony there is between 
the spirit of man and the spirit of nature 

Let us consider again the false apiiearances imposed 
upon us by every man’s own individual nature and custom 
in that feigned supposition that Plato*^ maketh of the 
cave ' for certainly if a child were continued in a grot or 
cave under the earth until maturity of age, and came 
suddenly abroad, he would have strange and absurd ima- 
ginations So in hke manner, although our persons live 
in the view of heaven, yet our spirits are mcluded in the 
caves of our own complesions and customs, which mmister 
unto us infinite eirors and vam opinions, if they be not 
recalled to examination But hereof we have given many 
examples m one of the errors, or peccant humours, which 
we ran briefly over in our first book 

And lastly, let us consider the false appearances that 
are imposed upon us by words, which are framed and 
applied accordmg to the conceit and capacities of the 
vulgar sort and although wo thmk we govern our words, 
and prescribe it well loquend%m ut vulyus sentmidmi ui 
sapiente<i, yet certam it is that words, as a Tartar’s bow, 
do shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and peiwert the judgment. So as it is 
almost necessary, in all controversies and disputations, to 
imitate the wisdom of the mathemafecians, in setting down 
m the very beginning the^deiinitions of our wwis and 
terms, that others may know how we accept and under- 
stand them, and whether they concur with us or no Eor 

^ See the account of the heiesV'of Auclius Eftph. adu Ifaer, 
p, 811 . lie held that the expiession, “ cieawd m the image of Ood ” 
had lefeience to the body. Bacon was probably thinking of the 
squabbles among the ignorant monks of Nitria, some of whom sup- 
posed that the jDeity had actually feet and hands. Vid. Mosheim 
1,430 

* Cic de Nat* X>em\ i. 9 


Vid de Mep lib. wi. imf 
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xi cometli to pass, for want of tins, that we are sure to 
end there where we ought to have begun, which is, in 
q^uestions and differences about words. To conclude 
Kierefore, it must be confessed that it is not possible to 
divorce ourselves from these fallacies and false appearances, 
because they are inseparable from our nature and condi- 
tion of life , so yet nevertheless the caution of them, (for 
all elenehes, as was said, are.but cautions,) doth extremely 
import the true conduct of human judgment. The pai’- 
ticular clenches or cautions against these three false ap- 
pearances, I find altogether deficient. 

10 There remameth one part of judgment of great 
excellency, which to mine understanding is so shghtly 
touched, as I may report that also deficient ; which is the 
apphcation of the diflermg lands of proofs to the differmg 
hmds of subjects , for there being but four kmds of de- 
monstrations, that is, hy ilie tmmediaie consent of the 
mind or sense, by induction, by syllogism, and by congrmty 
(which is that which Aiastotle calletn demonstration in orh 
or circle,^ and not a noiioribus;) every of these hath 
certain subjects m the matter of sciences, in which re- 
spectively they have chiefest use , and certain others, from 
which respectively they ought to be excluded, and the 
rigour and curiosity m requiring the more severe proofs m 
some things, and emefiy the faculty m contenting ourselves 
with the more remiss ]iroofs m others, hath been amongst 
the greatest causes of detriment and hindrance to know- 
ledge The distributions and assignations of demonstra- 
tions, according to the analogy of sciences, I note as 
deficient. 

XV. 1. The custody or rctammg of know- qj the Pre- 
ledge is either in writmgor memory, whereof seivatwn of 
writmg hath two parts, the nature of the cha- Knowledge 
racter, and the order^of the entry, for the art 
of chaiacters, or other visibly notes of words or things, it 
hath nearest conjugation with grammar; and therefore I 
refer it to the due place for the disposition and colloca- 
tion of that knowledge which we preserve m writing, it 
consisteth ii^a good digeigt of common-places ; wherein I 
am not ignorant of the prejudice imputed to the use of 
common-place hooks, as causing a retardation of readmg, 


^ Anstot, Amlyt Fn ii. 5. 1. 
K 
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and some slotlx or relaxation of memory But because it 
is but a counterfeit tbing m knowledges to be foiuard and 
pregnant, except a man be deep and full, I bold the entry 
of common-places, to be a matter of great use and essence 
in studymg, as that wbicb assuretb copie of invention, 
and contractetb judgment to a strength. But this is true, 
that of the methods of common-places that I have seen, 
there is none of any sufficient worth , all of them cairying 
merely the face of a school, and not of a world, and 
referring to vulgar matters and pedantieal divisions, with- 
out all life, or respect to action. 

2 Bor the other principal part of the custody of know- 
ledge, which IS memory, I hnd that faculty in my judgment 
weakly mo[uired of An art there is extant of at , but it 
seemeth to me that there are better precepts than that 
ait, and better practices of that art than those received 
It IS certain the art, as it is, may be raised to points of 
ostentation prodigious but m use, as it is now managed, 
it is barren, (not burdensome, nor dangerous to natural 
memory, as is imagined, but barren,) that is, not dexterous 
to be applied to the serious use of business and occasions. 
And therefore I make no more estimation of repeating a 
great number of names or words npon once hearing, or 
the pourmg forth of a number of verses or ihimes, ex 
tempore, or the making of a satincal simile of everything 
or the turning of eveiy thing to a jest, or the falsifying or 
contradicting of everything by cavil, or the like, (whereof 
in the faculties of the mmd there is great copie, and such 
as by device and practice may be exalted to an extreme 
degree of wonder,) than I do of the tricks of tumblers 
funamhuloeSi haladmes; the one being the same in the 
mind that the other is in the body, matters of strangeness 
without worthiness. 

S. This art of memory is but built «upon two intenfoons, 
the one prenction, the^oth^i emblem Prenotion dis- 
chargeth the mdednite seeking of that we would re- 
member, and direeteth us to seek in a narrow compass, 
that IS, somewhat that hath congruity with our place of 
memory. Emblem reduceth conceits intellectual to images 
sensible, which strike the memory more , out of which 
axioms may be drawn much better practice than that m 
use, and besides which axioms, there are divers moe 
touching help of memory not inferior to them But I did 
in the beginning distinguish, not to report those things 
deficient, which are but only ill managed. 
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XVI 1. There® remameth the fourth kind 
of rational knowledge, which is Lransifcive, Transmib- 
concerning the expressing or transferring onr of 
knowledge to others , which I will term by the oioUdije 
general name of tradition or dehvery. Tradi- 
tion hath three parts , the first concerning the organ of 
tradition the second concerning the method of tradition , 
and the third concerning the illustration of tradition 

2 Eor the organ of tradition, it is either speech or 
writing for Aristotle saith well. Words are the images of 
cogitations^ and letters are the images of tvordsf but yet 
it IS not of necessity that cogitations be expressed by the 
medium of words Per whatsoever is cajgable of sufficient 
differences^ and those percept thle hy the sense, is tn nature 
competent to express cogitations And therefore we see in 
the commerce of barbarous people, that understand not 
one another’s language, and in the practice of divers that 
are dumb and deaf, that men’s minds are expressed in 
gestures, though not exactly, yet to serve the turn And 
we understand farther, that it is the use of China, and the 
kingdoms of the High Levant, to write in characters real, 
which express neither letters nor words in gross, bnt things 
or notions, insomuch as countries and provinces, which 
understand not one another’s language, can nevertheless 
read one another’s writings, because the characters are 
accepted more generally than the languages do extend , 
and therefore they have a vast multitude of characters, as 
many, I suppose, as radical words 

3 These notes of cogitations are of two sorts , the one 
when the note hath some similitude or congruity with the 
notion, the other ad plaeitum, having force only by 
contract or acceptation Of the former sort are hierogly- 
phics and gestures For as to hieroglyphics, things of 
ancient use, and embraced chiefly by the Egyptians, one 
of tlie most ancient nations, they are but as continued 
impresses and emblems And as for gestures, they are as 
transitory hieroglyphics, and are to hieroglyphics as words 
spoken are to words wiitten, in that they abide not , but 
they have ^ermore, as y'eli as the other, an affinity with 
the things "'signified as Periander, being consulted ith 
how to preserve a tyranny newly usurped, bid the mes- 
senger attend and report what he saw h'm do , and went 
into his garden and topped all the highest flowers • signifj- 


® In the Latin edition, this chapter opens the sixth tool. 
® Aiistot. de Interpret i 2 
%. 2 
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ing, that it consisted in the cutting? off and keeping low of 
the nobilitj and grandees ^ Adplacztum, are the charac- 
ters real before mentioned, and words although some 
have been willing by curious inqumy, or rather by apt 
feigning to have derived imposition of names from reason 
and intendment , a speculation elegant, and, by reason it 
searcheth mto antiquity, reverent, but sparingly mixed 
with truth, and of small fruit. This portion of knowledge, 
touching the notes of things, and cogitations in general, 
I fmd not inquired, but deficient And although it may 
seem of no great use, considering that words and writings 
by letters do far excel all the other ways, yet because 
this pai’t concerneth, as it were, the mmt of knowledge, 
(for words are the tokens current and accepted for con- 
ceits, as moneys are for values, and that it is fit men be 
not Ignorant that moneys may be of another kind than gold 
and silver,) I thought good to propound it to better inquiry. 

4, Concerning speech and words, the consideration of 
them hath produced the science of grammar: for man 
still striveth to remtegrate himself m those benedictions, 
from which by his fault he hath been deprived , and as he 
hath striven agamst the first general curse by the inven- 
tion of aU other arts, so hath ne sought to come forth of 
the second general curse, which was the confusion of 
tongues, by the art of grammar, whereof the use m a 
mother tongue is small, in a foreign tongue more , but 
most in such foreign tongues as have ceased to be vulgar 
tongues, and are turned only to learned tongues. The 
duty of it is of two natures ; the one popular, which is for 
the speedy and perfect attaming languages, as well for 
intercourse of speech as for tmderstandmg of authors ; the 
other philosophical, exammmg the power and nature of 
words, as they are the footsteps and prmts of reason* 
which kmd of analogy between wqjcds and reason is 
handled sparsim, brokenly though not entirely and 
therefore I cannot report it ^"deficient, though I think it 
very worthy to he reduced into a science by itself. 

6 Unto grammar also bMongeth, as an appendix, the 
consideration of the accidents of words ; which are mea- 
sure, sound, and elevation or accent, and A sweetness 


* Anstot JPolit. m. 13 The person who sent to consult Peri- 
ander was Thrasyhulus of Miletus. Herodotus (y. 92) gives the 
opposite version of the story, making Periander consult Thrasv- 
hulus. Compare the story of Tarquinius Superhus, told by Ovid. 
Fast.ii 701 . r ; j 
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and Larsliness of tliem , whence hath issued some curious 
observations in rhetoric, hut chiefly poesy, as we consider 
it, in respect of the verse and not oi the argument, 
wherein though men m learned tongues do tie themselves 
to the ancient measures, yet m modern languages it 
seemeth to me as free to maie new measures of verses as 
of dances for a dance is a measured pace, as a verse is a 
measured speech In these thmgs the sense is better 
judge than the art ; 

Ccense fercnla nostrse 
Mallem convivis q^uam placuisse ooois.® 

And of the servile expressing antiquity in an unlihe and 
an unfit subject, it is well said, Qpjod tempore antiquum 
mdetuTi id mcongrmtate estmaxime novum 

6. For ciphers, they are commonly in letters or alpha- 
bets, hut may be in words The kinds of ciphers, besides 
the simple ciphers, with changes, and mtermixtures of 
nulls and non-significants, are many, according to the 
nature or rule of the mfoldmg, wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, 
doubles, &c But the virtues of them, whereby they are 
to be preferred, are three , that they he not laborious to 
write and read ; that they be impossible to decmher ; and, 
in some cases, that they be without suspicion The highest 
degree whereof is to write omnia per omma; which is 
undoubtedly possible, with a proportion qumtuple at most 
of the writmg mfoldmg to the writing infolded, and 
no other restramt whatsoever This art of ciphering hath 
for relative an art of deciphering, by supposition unpro- 
fitable, but, as things are, of great use For suppose that 
ciphers were well managed, there be multitudes of them 
which exclude the decipherer But in regard of the raw- 
ness and unskilfulness of the hands through which they 
pass, the greatest matters are many times carried in the 
weakest ciphers. 

7. In the enumeration af these private and retired 
arts, it may be thought I seek to make a great muster- 
roll of sciences, naming them for show and ostentation, 
and to little other purpose. But let those which are 
skilful in th^m judge whether I bring them in only for 
appearance, or whether m that which I speak of them, 
though in few marks, there be not some seed of profi« 
cience And this must be remembered, that as there he 
many of great account in their countries and provinces, 
which, when they come up to the seat of the estate, are but 


Martial. Bpigi ix, 83* 
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of mean rank and scarcely regarded , so tkese arts, being 
here placed witb tbe prmcipal and supreme sciences, seem 
petty tilings* yet to such, as laave cnosen tkem to spend 
tlieir labours and studies in them, they seem great matters. 

XVII 1 For the method of tradition, I 
f moved a controversy in our tune. 

Metihods oj ^ business, if there be a meeting, 

words, there is commonly an 
^ * end of the matter for that time, and no pro- 
ceeding at all , so in learning, where there is much contro- 
versy, there is many times little inquiry For this part 
of knowledge of method seemeth to me so weakly mqnired 
as I shall report it deficient. 

2 Method hath been placed, and that not amiss, m Logic, 
as a part of judgment for as the doctrine of syllogisms 
comprehendeth the rules of judgment upon that vhich is 
invented, so the doctrme of method contameth the rules 
of judgment upon that which is to be dehvered; for judg- 
ment precedeth delivery, as it fohoweth invention X either 
IS the method or the nature of the tradition material only 
to the use of knowledge, but likewise to the progression 
of knowledge . for since the labom’ and life of one man 
cannot attain to perfection of knowledge, the wisdom of 
the tradition is that which inspireth the fehcity of con- 
tinuance and proceeding And therefore the most real 
diversity of method, is of method referred to use, and 
method referred to progression whereof the one may be 
termed magistral, and the other of probation 

3 The latter whereof seemeth to oe via deserta et inter- 
clusa For as knowledges are now delivered, there is a 
kind of contract of error between the deliverer and the 
receiver, for he that delivereth knowledge, desireth to 
dehver it m such form as may be best believed, and not 
as may be best examined ; and he that; receiveth Ipiow- 
ledge, desireth rather present satisfaction, than expectant 
inquiry; and so rather not to doubt, than not to eir: 
glory making the author not to lay open his weakness, and 
sloth makmg the disciple not to know his strength 

4 But knowledge that is delivered as a^hread to be 
spun on, ought to be delivered and intimated, if it were 
possible, m the same method wherein it was invented and 
so is it possible of knowledge induced But in this same 
anticipated and prevented knowledge, no man knoweth 
how he came to the knowledge which he hath obtamed. 
But yet nevertheless, secundum vnajus et minus, a man 
may revisit and descend unto the foundations of his know- 
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ledge and consent ; and so transplant it into anotlier, as it 
giew in Ins o^^ n mmd For it is in knowledges as it is m 
plants if yon mean to use tiie plant, it is no matter for 
the roots , bnt if you mean to remoYe it to grow, then it 
is more assured to rest upon roots than slips . so the deli- 
very of knowledges, as it is now used, is as of fair bodies 
of trees without the roots , good for the carpenter, but 
not for the planter But if you will have sciences grow, 
ifc is less maltei for the shaft or body of the tiee, so you 
look w^ell to the taking up of the roots of winch kina of 
delivery the method of the mathematics, in that subject, 
hath some shadow but generally I see it neither put in ure 
nor put in inquisition, and therefore note it for deficient 

5 Another diversity of method there is, which hath 
some aifimty with the former, used in some cases by the 
discretion of the ancients, but disgraced since by the m- 
po'^tuies of many vain persons, who have made it as a 
false light for their counterfeit meichandises , and that is, 
enigmatical and disclosed The pretence whereof is, to 
remove the vulgar capacities from being admitted to the 
secrets of knowledges, and to reserve them to selected 
auditors, or wits of such sharpness as can pierce the veil. 

C. Another diversity of method, whereof the consequence 
is great, is the delivery of knowledge in aphorisms, or m 
methods , wherein we may observe that it hath been too 
much taken into custom, out of a few axioms or observa- 
tions upon any subject, to make a solemn and formal art, 
filling it with some discourses, and illustrating it with 
examples, and digesting it into a sensible method But 
the writing m aphorisms hath many excellent virtues, 
whereto the writing in method doth not approach. For 
first, it tneth the writer, whether he be superficial or 
solid for aphorisms, except they should be ridiculous, 
cannot be made but of the pith and heart of sciences ; for 
discourse of iliustrfttion is cut off recitals of examples are 
cut off, discourse of connexm and order is cut of'; descrip- 
tions of practice are cut off So there remameth nothing to 
fill the aphorisms but some good quantity of observation 
and therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt 
to write ai^iorisms, buj>he that is sound and grounded. But 
in methods, 

Tantum seiies juncturaque pollet, 

Taiitum de medio sumptis accedit honoiis 

as a man shall make a great shew of an art, which, if it 


Hor Bpist ad Pis. 242, 



and familiar ; and therefore Aristotle, when he thinks to tax 
Pemocntus, doth m truth commend him, where he saith, 
If we shall indeed, disputet and not follow after siimhtudes, 
Per those "whose conceits are seated in popular 
opinions, need only but to prove or dispute ; hut those 
whose conceits are beyond popular opinions, have a double 
labour, the one to make themselves conceived, and the 
other to prove and demonstrate so that it is of necessity 
with them to have reeouise to similitudes and translations 
to express themselves And therefore m the infancy of 
learning, and in rude times, when those conceits which are 
now trivial were then new, the world was full of parables 
and similitudes , for else would men either have passed 
over without mark, or else rejected for paradoxes that 
which was offered before they had understood or judged So 
in divine learning, we see how frequent paiables and tropes 
are * for it is a rule, that whatsoever science is not con- 
sonant to presuppositions, must pray in aid of similitudes 

10 There be also other diversities of methods vulgar 
and received as that of resolution or analysis, of consti- 
tution or sy stasis of concealment or cryptic, &o , which I 
do allow well of, though I have stood upon those which 
are least handled and observed All which I have re- 
membered to this purpose, because I would erect and con- 
stitute one general inquiry, which seems to me deficient, 
touching the wisdom of tradition 

11 But unto this part of knowledge concerning 
methods doth farther belong not only the architecture of 
the whole frame of a work, but also the several beams and 
columns thereof, not as to their stuff, but as to their 
quantity amd figure And therefore method considereth 
not only the disposition of the argument or subject, but 
likewise the propositions not as to their truth or matter, 
but as to their binitatv>n and manner Por herein Eamus® 
merited better a great deal m reviving the good rules of 
propositions, KadoXou irpmrov Kara rravroS) &C , than he did 
in mtroduemg the canker of epitomes , and yet (as it is the 
condition of human things that, according to the ancient 
fables, the moU precious things have the most pemieious 
heelers;) it was so, that the attempt of the one made him 
fall upon the other Por he had need be well conducted 
that ^ouid design to make axioms convertible, if he make 
them not withal circular, and non promoventt or incurring 
into themselves , but yet the intention was excellent. 


* For an account of Ramus, see Hooker, i 6, vith Keble^s note 
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12 Tlie other considerations of method, concerning 
propositions, are chiefly touching the utmost propositions, 
which hmit the dimensions of sciences for every know- 
ledge may be fitly said, besides the profundity, (which is 
the truth and substance of it, that makes it solid,) to have 
a longitude and a latitude, accounting the latitude towards 
other sciences, and the longitude towards action , that is, 
from the greatest generality to the most particular pre- 
cept The one giveth rule how far one knowledge ought to 
intermeddle within the province of another, which is the 
rule they call KaBavro , the other giveth rule unto what 
degree of particularity a knowledge should descend ’ which 
latter I find passed over m silence, being in my judgment 
the more material , for certainly there must be somewhat 
left to practice, but how much is worthy the inquiry. 
We see remote and supeificial generalities do but offer 
knowledge to scorn of practical men ; and are no more 
aiding to practice, than an Ortelius’s universal map is to 
direct the way between London and Tork The better 
soit of rules have been not unfitly compared to glasses of 
steel unpolished, where you may see the images of thmgs, 
but first they must be filed so the rules will help, if they 
be laboured and polished by practice. But how crystalime 
they may he made at the first, and how far forth they may 
be polished aforehand, is the question , the inquiry whereof 
seemeth to me deficient 

13 There hath been also laboured and put m practice 
a method, which is not a lawful method, but a method of 
imposture , which is, to deliver knowledges in such man- 
ner, as men may speedily come to make a show of learning 
who have it not such was the travail of Haymundus 
Lullius, in making that art which bears his name not 
unlike to some books of typocosmy, which have been made 
since ; being nothing but a mass of wor(|s of all arts, to 
give men countenance, that those which use thd terms 
might be thought to understand the art ; which collections 
are much like a fripper’s or broker’s shop, that hath ends 
of everything, but nothing of worth 

XVIII 1 Now we deseeq^d to that part 
OJ Bheto7 tc which concerneth'^he illustration of tradition, 
comprehended in that science which we call 
rhetoncj or art qf eloquence , a science excellent, and ex- 

® Ars Lulhana, An account of tins yortliy and bis doctrines 
may be found in tJie Biogtajph%e V^iivei sdk* He ftomished in the 
thirteenth century. 
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cellently well laboured. For tbougli in true value it is 
inferior to wisdom, (as it is said by God to Moses, when 
he disabled himself for want of this faculty, Aaron shall 
he thy speaJcer, and tJion shalt he to him as God ff yet 
with people it is the more mighty, so Solomon saith, 
Sajiiens corde aypellahitur prudens^ sed dtdcis ehqmo 
majora repeiietf signifymg, that profoundness of wisdom 
will lielp a man to a name or admiration, but that it is 
eloquence that prevaileth in an active life And as to the 
labouring of it, the emulation of Aristotle with tlie rhetori- 
cians of his time, and the experience of Cicero, hath made 
them in their works of rhetorics exceed themselves Again, 
the excellency of examples of eloquence in the orations of 
Demosthenes and Ciceroi added to the perfection of the 
precepts of eloquence, hath doubled the progression m this 
art , and therefore the deficiences which I shall note w ill 
rather be m some collections, which may as hand-inaids 
attend the art, than in the rules or use of the art itself. 

2. I^’otwithstanding, to stir the earth a little about the 

roots of this science, as we have done of the rest, the duty 
and office of rhetoric is, to apply reason to imagination 
for the better moving of the will For we see reason is 
disturbed m the administration thereof hy three means, 
by tllaqueation or sophism, which pertains to logic, by 
imagination or impression, which pertains to rhetoric, and 
by passion or affection, which pertains to morality And 
as in negotiation with others, men are wrought by cunning, 
by importunity, and by vehemenoy; so in this negotiation 
withm ourselves, men are undermmed by inconsequences, 
solicited and importuned by impressions or observations, 
and transported by passions. Neither is the nature of man 
so unfortunately built, as that those powers and arts 
should have force to disturb reason, and not to establish 
and advance it For 4he end of logic is, to teach a form of 
argument to secure reason, aajd not to entrap it; the end 
of morahty is to procure the affections to obey reason, and 
not to invade it ; the end of rhetoric is, to flil the imagina- 
tion to second reason, and not to oppress it for these 
abuses of art^^ ome m otligno, for caution. 

3. And therefore it was great injustice m Plato, though 
sprmging out of a just hatred to the rhetoricians of his 
time, to esteem of rhetoric but as a voluptuary art, re- 
sembling it to cookery, that did mar wholesome meats, and 
help unwholesome by variety of sauces to the pleasure of 


^ Exod, Til. 1. 


* Prov. sji, 21. 
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tke taste ® !For we see tliat speecli is mncli more con- 
versant in adorning tliat whicli is good, than in colouring 
that wliicli IS evil 5 for there is no man hnt speaketh more 
honestly than he can do or think . and it was excellently 
noted by Thucydides m Cleon, that because he used to 
hold on the bad side in causes of estate, therefore he was 
ever inveighing against eloquence and good speech,^ know- 
ing that no man can speak fair of courses sordid and base. 
And therefore as Plato said elegantly, That mrtue, if <iJie 
could he seen, would move great lore and affection f so 
seeing that she cannot be showed to the sense by corporal 
shape, the next degree is to show her to the imagination 
in lively representation for to show her to reason only in 
siibtilty of argument, was a thi;gg ever derided in Chry- 
sippus and many of the Stoics,^ who thought to thrust 
virtue upon men by sharp disputations and conclusions, 
which have no sympathy with the will of man 
4 Agam, if the affections in themselves were pliant and 
obedient to reason, it were true, there should be no great 
use of persuasions and msmuations to the will, more than 
of naked proposition and proofs, but in regard of the con- 
tinnal mutinies and seditions of the affections, 

Video meliora, pioboque, 

Petenora sequor ^ 

reason would become captive and servile, if eloquence of 
persuasions did not practise and wm the imagination from 
the affections’ part, and contract a confederacy between 
the reason and unagmation against the affections ; for the 
affections themselves carry ever an appetite to good, as 
reason doth The difference is, that the affection beholdeth 
merely the present, reason beholdeth the future and sum 
of time. And therefore the present filling the imagmation 
more, reason is commonly vanquished, but after that force 
of eloquence and persuasion hath made things future and 
remote appear as present, then upon the revolt of the 
imagmation reason prevadeth. 


® Plat Gorg i 462 seq J Thucyd ni 42. 

* Plat Thaedr^ui 250. Quoted also by Gioero,^e Off i 6, and 
de Fin n. 16. 

® In the Latin edition lie says, “ by Cicero,” alluding probably to 
such passages as the following. “ Stoici . . contoitulis qmbusdam 
ac minutis conclusiunculis, nec ad sensus permanantibus, efBei 
voiunt, non esse malam doloiem ” Tim.JDisp ii.l8 42. Cf Farad, 
From. 


* Ovid. Metam vii. 20 
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5 We conclude, therefore, that rhetoric can be no 
more charged with the colouring of the worse part, than 
logic with sophistry, or morality with vice For we know 
the doctrines of contraries are the same, though the use 
be opposite It appeareth also that logic differeth from 
rhetoric, not only as the fist from the palm, the one close, 
the other at large, but much more m this, that logic 
handleth reason exact and m truth, and rhetoric handleth 
it as it IS planted in popular opmions and manners. And 
therefore Aristotle® doth wisely place rhetoiic as between 
logic on the one side, and moral or civil knowledge on the 
other, as participatmg of both- for the proofs and demon- 
strations of logic are towards all men mdifierent and the 
same; but the proofs and persuasions of rhetoric ought to 
difier according to the auditors, 

Orplieus in sjlvjs, mtei delpkmas Anon ® 

Which application, m perfection of idea, ought to extend 
so far, that if a man should speak of the same thmg to 
several persons, he should speak to them ail respectively 
and several ways though this politic part of eloquence m 
private speech it is easy for the greatest orators to want 
whilst, by the observing their well-graced forms of speech, 
they ieese the volubihty of application and therefore it 
shall not be amiss to recommend this to better inquiry, 
not being curious whether we place it here, or in that 
part which concerneth policy. 

6. Now therefore will 1 descend to the deficiences, 
which, as I said, are but attendances and first, I do not 
find the wisdom and diLgence of Aristotle web pui sued, 
who began to make a collection of the popular signs and 
colours of good and evil, both simple and compai alive, 
tthich are as the sophisms of rhetoric, as I touched before.^ 
For example. 

Bopliuraa, 

Quod laudatur, bonum ; qi!tod vituperatur, malum 
Itedangutio, 

Landat venales qui -vult extiudeie merces ® 

Malum est, malmh esf, inquifem^ptor: sedcum rece^^sent, 
tim glonahiiur P The defects m the labour of Aristotle 
are three one, that there be but a few of many ; another, 

® Yid. Aristot Bhet i 2- 7. « Virg Ed viu 56, 

^ Vid Top 1 15, 12, et aL * Hor. Ep> ii. 2. li. 

' Prov. XX, 
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that their elenches are not annexed , and the third, that 
he conceived but a part of the use of them . for their use 
is not only m probation, but much more in impression. 
For many forms are equal m si^ejnification which are dif- 
fering in impression; as the diherence is great in the 
piercing of that which is sharp and that which is fat, 
though the strength of the peicnssion be the same for 
there is no man but Will be a little more raised by hearing 
it said, Your enemies loill he glad of this • 

Hoc Ithacus veht, et maguo mercentnr Atridee ^ 

than by hearing it said only, TJm is evil for 

7. Secondly, I do resume also that which I mentioned 
before, touching provision or preparatory store, for the 
furniture of speech and readiness of invention, which 
appeareth to he of two sorts , the one in resemblance to 
a shop of pieces nn-made np, the other to a shop of things 
ready made up; both to be applied to that which is 
frequent and most m request the former of these I wfl 
call antitheta, and the latter/h^;7^?^^^<^ 

Antitheta are theses argued pro et contra f wherein 
men may be more large and laborious : but, in such as are i 
able to do it, to avoid prolixity of entry, I wish the seeds I 
of the several arguments to be cast np into some brief and 
acute sentences, not to be cited, but to be as shams or 
bottoms of thread, to be unwinded at large when they 
come to be used ; supplymg authorities and examples by 
reference 

P; 0 verbis hgis, ; 

Non est mterpretatio, sed divinatio, quee reeedit a htera: 

Cum receditm a litera, judex tiansit m legislatorem 

Pio sententfalef/is. 

Ex omnibus verbis est elicieudus sensuFsqui interpretatur smgula. 

Formvlm are but decent and apt passages or con- 
veyances of speech^ which may serve indifferently for ’ 
dinermg subjects ; as of preface, conclusion, digression, 
transition, ex&usaiion, ^c For as in hu^Jdmgs,’ there is 
great pleasure and use in the welF casting of the stair- 
cases, entries, doors, windows, and the like; so in speech, . 
the conveyances and passages are of special ornament and 
effect. 


* Virg. n 104. 
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A conclusion in a deliber alive 

So may we ledeem the faults passed, and prevent the ineon 
vemences futuie ® 

XIX, 1 There remain two appendices 
touching the tradition of knowledge, the one -^PP^dice-i 
critical, the other pedantical For all know- thodsof’ 
lodge IS eitlier delivered by teachers, or at- 
tamed by men s proper endeavours * and Knoivkdi^e 
therefore as the prmcipal part of tradition of 
knowledge concerneth chiefly m writing of hooks, so the 
relative part thereof concerneth readmg of books , where- 
unto appertain mcidently these considerations. The first 
IS concernmg the true correction and edition of authors , 
wherein nevertheless rash diligence hath done great 
prejudice. For these critics have often presumed, that 
that which they understand not is false set down as the 
priest that, where he found it written of St Paul, Demissics 
esi per sportam^ mended his book, and made it Dermssus 
est per portmi; becanse sporta was a hard word, and out 
of his readmg and surely their errors, though they be 
not so palpable and ridiculous, are yet of the same kind. 
And therefore, as it hath been wisely uoted, the most cor- 
rected copies are commonly the least correct. 

The second is concernmg the exposition and explica- 
tion of authors, which resteth m annotations and com- 
mentaries . wherein it is over usual to blanch the obscure 
places, and discourse upon the plain 

The third is concernmg the times, which in many 
cases give great light to true interpretations 

The fourth is concernmg some brief censure and judg- 
ment of the authors , that men thereby may make some 
election unto themselves what books to read 

And the fifth is concernmg the syntax and disposition 
of studies ; that mei! may know in what order or pursuit 
to read. 

2 For pedantical knowledge, it contameth that dilfer- 
ence of tradition which is proper for youth, w hereunto 
appertain divers considerations of great fruit. 

As first, the timmg and seasonmg of knowledges , as 


® In tlie Latin edition lie inserts at tins place a large number of 
examples of each of these topics {coloies loin et malumititheta 
7 eTum, and foimvle miiwies) annexing to the fiist tlie ehnches or 
refutations. 


Acts ix. 25. 
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witli wliat to initiate them, and from wliat for a time to 
refrain them. 

Secondly, the consideration where to begin with the 
easiest, and so proceed to the more difficult , and in what 
courses to press the more difficult, and then to turn them 
to the more easy, for it is one method to practise swimming 
with bladders, and another to practise dancing with heavr 
shoes. 

A third IS the application of learning according unto 
the propriety of the wits, for there is no defect in the 
faculties intellectual, hut seemeth to have a proper cure 
contained m some studies as, for example, if a child be 
bird-witted, that is, hath not the faculty of attention, the 
mathematics giveth a remedy thereunto j for in them, if 
the wit be caught away hut a moment, one is to begin 
anew. And as sciences have a propriety towards faculties 
for cure and help, so faculties or powers have a sympathy 
towards sciences for excellency or speedy profiting • and 
therefore it is an inquiry of great wisdom, what kinds 
of wits and natures are most apt and proper for what 
sciences 

Fourthly, the ordermg of exercises is matter of great 
consequence to hurt or help for, as is well observed hy 
Cicero, men in exercising their faculties, if they be not 
well advised, do exercise their faults and get ill habits as 
well as good ; so there is a great judgment to be had in 
the contmuance and intermission of exercises It were too 
long to particularize a number of other considerations of 
this nature, things but of mean appearance, but of singular 
efficacy For as the wronging or cherishing of seeds or 
young plants is that that is most important to then 
thrivmg (and as it was noted that the first six kmgs, 
being in truth as tutors of the state of Borne in me 
infancy thereof, was the principal c^use of the immense 
greatness of that state which foliowed .) so the culture and 
manurance of mmds m youth, hath such a forcible, though 
unseen operation, as hardly any length of time or conten- 
tion of labour can countervail it afterwards. And it is not 
amiss to observe also how small and mean fg-culties gotten 
by education, yet when they fall into great men or great 
matters, do work great and important effects ; whereof we 
see a notable example in Tacitus® of two stage players, 
Percennius and Yibulenus, who by their faculty of playing 
put the Pannonian arnues into an extreme tumult and 


» Tacit. Ann, I S2, 23. 
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combustion For there arising a mutiny amongst them 
upon tlie death of Augustus Caesar, Blsesus the lieutenant 
had committed some of the mutineers, which were sud- 
denly rescued; wheieupon Yibulenus got to he heard 
speak, which he did m this manner — These poor innocent 
woretcheB a^pomted to cruel death, you ham restored to 
heliold the Ught, hut toko shall restore my hr other to me, or 
life unto my brother, that was sent hither tn message from 
the legions of Germany, to treat of the common cause ? and 
he hath murdered him this last night hy some of Jm fencers 
and ruffians, that he hath about him for his executioners 
upon soldiers Answer, JBlxsus, what % s done with his hodyf 
The mortalest enemies do not deny huriaL When I ham 
performed my last duty to the corpse with hisses, with tears, 
command me to he slam beside him, so that these myfellotos, 
for our good meaning, and our true hearts to the legions, 
may have leave to bury us With winch speech he put the 
aimy into an infinite lury and uproar, whereas truth was 
he had no brother, neither was there any such matter ; 
but he played it merely as if he had been upon the stage. 

3. But to return we are now come to a period of 
rational knowledges , wherem if I have made the divisions 
other than those that are received, yet would I not be 
thought to disallow all those divisions which I do not use 
For there is a double necessity imposed upon me of altermg 
the divisions. The one, because it diner eth in end and 
purpose, to sort together those tiungs which are next in 
nature, and those thmgs which are next m use. For if a 
secretary of state should sort his papers, it is like in his 
study or general cabinet he would sort together thmgs of 
a nature, as treaties, msferuclions, &c , but in his boxes or 
particular cabinet he would sort together those that he 
weie hke to use together, though of several natures , so 
in this general cabinet of knowledge it was necessary for 
me to follow the divisions of the nature of things , whereas 
if myself had been to handle any particular knowledge, I 
vouid have respected the divisions fittest for use. The 
other, because the bringing m of the defieiences did by 
consequence alter the partitions of the rest. For let the 
knowledge extant, for demonstration sake, be fifteen ; let 
the knowledge with the defieiences be twenty ; the parts 
of fifteen are not the parts of twenty, for the parts of 
fifteen are three and five ; the parts of twenty are two, 
four, five, and ten. So as these things are without con- 
tradiction, and could not otherwise be. 
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Vmiiy of Moralists has caused them 

XX. 1. TXTE proceed now to tliat know- 
Of Ethics in VV ledge which considereth of 

general the appetite and will of man ® whereof Solo- 
mon saith, Ante omnia, fill, cmtodi cor tuwm 
nam inde procedunt actiones mice ^ In the handhng of 
this science, those which have written seem to me to have 
done as if a man, that professed to teach to write, did only 
exhibit fair copies of alphabets and letters jomei without 
giving any precepts or directions for the carriage of the 
hand and framing of the letters. So have they made good 
and fair exemplars and copies, carrying the dranghts and 
portraitures of good, virtue, duty, felicity; propounding 
them well described as the true objects and scopes of 
man’s will and desires. But how to attain these excellent 
marks, and how to frame and subdue the will of man to 
become true and conformable to these pursuits, they pass 
it over altogether, or shghtly and unprofitably. Eor it is 
not the disputing that morm virtues are in the mjnd of 
man by habit and not by nature, or the distinguishing that 
generous spirits are won by doctrines and persuasions, 
and the vulgar sort by reward and punishment, and the 
like scattered glances and touches, that can excuse the 
absence of this part 

2, The reason of this omission I suppose to be thafc 
hidden rock whereupon both this and many other harks of 
knowledge have been cast away s which is, that men have 
despised to he conversant in ordinary and common matters, 
the judicious direction whereof nevertheless is the wisest 
doctrine, (for life consisteth not m novelties or suhtdties,) 
hut contrariwise they have compounded sciences chiedy of a 
certain resplendent or lustrous mass of matter, chosen to 
give glory either to the subtilty of disputations, or to the 
eloq[uence of discourses But Seneca giveth an excellent 
check to eloquence j Nocet illis elqguentia, qmhm non 
rerum cupiditatem fa<nt, §ed mi. Doctrine should be such 
as should make men in love Vith the lesson, and not with 
the teacher ; being directed to the auditor’s benefit, and 
not to the author’s commendation. And therefore those 
are of the right kind winch may be concln<Jed as Demos- 
thenes concludes his counsel, Qfim sifeceritis, non oratorem 
dmtaxat in prcssentia laudahitis, sed vosmetipsos etiomnon 
ita multopost statu rerum vestrarum meliore? 

8 In the Latin edition, this chapter commences the seventh hook 
With the opening paragraphs oompaie Anstotle, Eth, Ntepassm. 

^ I’rov. XV. J23. ® Vide Lemosth OlgniJu B ad fin 
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3 ITeitlier needed men of so excellent parts to IiaTe 
despaired of a fortune, wliick tke poet Yirgil promised 
kimself, and indeed obtained, wko got as mncli glory of 
eloquence, wit, and learning in the expressing of the obser- 
Yations of husbandry, as of the heroical acts of iEneas — • 

Nec sum ammi dutius, verbis ea via cere magnum 
Quam sit, et augustis bis addeie rebus honorem ® 

And surely, if the purpose be m good earnest, not to 
write at leisure that whichmen may readat leisure, but really 
to instruct and suborn action and active life, these Georgies 
of the mmd, concerning the husbandry and tillage thereof, 
are no less worthy than the heroical descriptions of virtue, 
duty, and felicity. Wherefore the mam and primitive 
division of moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exem- 
plar or platform of good, and the regiment or cultnre of 
the mmd: the one describmg the nature of good, the 
other prescribing rules how to subdue, apply, and accom- 
modate the will of man thereunto 

4 The doctrine touching the platform or nature of 

good considereth it either simple or compared; either the 
kinds of good, or the degrees of good ; in the latter whereof 
those infinite disputations which were touelimg the supreme 
degree thereof, which they term felicity, beatitude, or the 
highest good, the doctrines concerning which were as the 
heathen divmity, are by the Christian faith discharged. 
And as Aristotle saith, That young men may he hut 

not otherwise huthy hopef so we must all acknowledge 
onr mmonty, and embrace the fehciiy which is by hope of 
the future 'world 

5. Preed therefore and delivered from this doctrme of 
the philosopher's heaven, whereby they feigned a higher 
elevation of man's natnre than was, (for we see m what a 
height of stile Seneca writeth, Vere magnum, hahere fra- 
gilitatem Jiominis, semntaiem Dei,) we may with more 
sobriety and truth receive the rest of their inquiries and 
labours Wherem for the nafhre of good positive or simple, 
they have set it down excellently, in describmg the forms 
of virtue and duty, with their situations and postures ; m 
distributing ;them into their kinds, parts, provmces, actions, 
and administrations, and the hke . nay farther, they have 
commended them to man's natnre and spirit, with great 
quickness of argument and beauty of persuasions, yea,* 
and fortified and entrenched them, as much as discourse 
can do, agamst corrupt and popular opimons. Again, 

Qeo^g. iih 389 ^ Rhet, fi» 12. 8 

I- % 
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Good, particular md relative , hence 

tlie degrees and comparative nature of good, tiieyliave 
also excellently handled it m their triphcity of good, in the 
comparison between a contemplative and an active life,- m 
the distinction between virtue with reluetation and virtue 
secured, in their encounters between honesty and profit, 
in their balancmg of vntiie with virtue, and the hke; 
so as this part deserveth to be reported for excellently 
laboured 

6. i^'otwithstanding, if before they had come to the 
popular and received notions of virtue and vice, pleasure 
and pam, and the rest, they had stayed a little longer 
upon the mquiry concerning the roots of good and evil, 
and the strmgs of those roots, they had given, in my 
opinion, a great light to that which followed ; and espe- 
cially if they had consulted with nature, they had made 
their dootrmes less prolix and more profound* which 
being by them in part omitted and m part handled with 
mnch confusion, we will endeavour to resume and open in 
a more clear manner 

7 There is formed in every thing a double nature of 
good the one, as every thmg is a total or substantive in 
itself, the other, as it is a part or member of a greater 
body; whereof the latter is in degree the greater and 
the worthier, because it tendeth to the conservation of a 
more general form. Therefore we see the iron m particular 
sympathy moveth to the loadstone ; but yet if it exceed a 
certain quantity, it forsaketh the affection to the loadstone, 
and hke a good patriot moveth to the earth, which is the 
region and country of massy bodies . so may we go for- 
ward, and see that water and massy bodies move to the 
centre of the earth ; but rather than to suffer a divulsion 
m the contmuance of nature, they will move upwards from 
the centre of the earth, forsaking them duty to the earfch 
in regard to their duty to the world. This double nature 
of good, and the comparative thereor, is much moie en- 
graven upon man, if he deg^erate not , unto whom the 
conservation of duty to the pubho ought to be much more 
precious than the conservation of hfe and bemg . according 
to that memorable speech of Pompems Magnus, when 
being in commission or purveyance for a famme at Kome, 
and bemg dissuaded with great vehemenoy and mstance 
by his friends about him, that he should not hazard him- 
self to sea m an extremity of weather, he said only to 
them, Necesse est ub earn, non mvam,^ But it may be 


Vide Anstot Bth» Ntc, i 3 . seq 


® Plut* tn vtt Fomp 
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truly affirmed tliat there was never any philosophy, reli- 
gion, or other discipline, which did so plainly and highly 
exalt the good which is communicative, and depress the 
good which IS private and particular, as the Holy Faith, 
well declaring that it was the same G-od that gave the 
Christian law to men, who gave those laws of nature to 
inanimate creatures that we spoke of before ; for we read 
that the elected saints of God have wished themselves 
anathematized and razed out of the hook of life, m an 
ecstasy of chanty and infinite feeling of communion. 

8. This being set down and strongly planted, doth 
judge and determine most of the controversies wherem 
moral philosophy is conversant. For first, it decideth the 
question touching the preferment of the contemplative or 
active life, and decideth it against Aristotle. For all the 
reasons which he brmgeth for the contemplative are 
private, and respecting the pleasure and dignity of a man's 
self, (m which respects, no question, the contemplative liie 
hath the pre-eminence) not much unlike to that com- 
parison, which Pythagoras made for the gracing and 
magnifying of philosophy and contemplation who being 
asked what he was, answered, That if Miero were ever at 
the Olympian games, he hnew the manner, that some came 
to try their fortune for the prizes, and some came as mer^ 
chants to utter their commodities, and some came to mahe 
good cheer and meet their ft tends, and some came to loolc 
on, and that he was one of them that came to looh on* 
But men must know, that in this theatre of man’s life it is 
reserved only for God and angels to be lookers on * neither 
could the bke question ever have been received in the 
church (notwithstanding their Tretiosa m oeulis Domini 
mors sanctorum egus,^ by which place they would exalt 
their civil death and regular professions,) but upon 
this defence, that ihe monastical life is not simply con- 
templative, but performeth the duty either of incessant 
prayers and supplications, which hath been truly esteemed 
as an office in the church, or else of writing or in takmg 
instructions for writing concernmg the law of God, as 
Moses did when he abode so long m the mount. And so 
we see Enoch the seventh from Adam, who was the first 
contemplative, and walked with God, yet did also endow 
tfe church with prophecy, which St. Jude citeth.® Bui 
for contemplation which should be finished in itself, 


4 Ps. cx?i, 15. 


® Jude* V, 14 
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witliotit casting beams upon society, assuredly divinity 
knowetb it not 

9 It decidetb also tbe controversies between Zeno and 
Socrates, and tbeir schools and successions, on the one 
side, w^bo placed felicity in virtue simply or attended, the 
actions and exercises whereof do chiefly embrace and 
concern society, and on the other side, the Cyrenaics and 
Epicureans/ who placed it in pleasure, and made vntne, (as 
it is used in some comedies of errors, wherein the mistress 
and the maid change habits,) to be but as a servant, with- 
out which pleasure cannot be served and attended, and the 
reformed school of the Epicureans, which placed it in 
serenity of mind and freedom from perturbation, (as if they 
would have deposed Jupiter again, and restored Saturn 
and the flrst age, wlien there was no summer nor winter, 

S rmg nor autumn, but all after one air and season,! and 
eriuus, wbo placed felicity in extinguishment of the dis- 
putes of the mind, makmg no fixed nature of good and 
evil, esteeming thmgs according to the clearness of the 
desires, or the reluctation ,* which opinion was revived in 
the heresy of the Anabaptists, measurmg things according 
to the motions of the spirit, and the constancy or wavering 
of belief. aH which are manifest to tend to private repose 
and contentment, and not to point of society. 

10 It censureth ah o the philosophy of Epictetus, which 
presupposeth that felicity must he placed m those things 
which are m our power, lest we be hable to fortune and 
disturbance : as if it were not a thing much more happy to 
fail in good and virtuous ends for the public, than to obtain 
all that we can wish to ourselves m our proper fortune , as 
Gonsalvo said to his soldiers, showing them IsTaples, and 
protestmg, JTe had rather die one foot forwards^ than to 
have his life secured for long hg one foot <f retreat. Where- 
unto the wisdom of that heavenly leaifcr hath signed? wLo 
hath affirmed that a good comcience is a continual feast, 
showing plainly that the conscience of good intentions, 
howsoever succeeding, is a more continual joy to nature, 
than all the provision which can be made for security and 
repose. 


® For an account of the sects alluded to in this place, see Bitter 
and Preller's JEtistory of Philosophy, in which very useful hook will 
be found an excellent collection of passages, drawn fioin ancient 
authorities, and, as fax as possible, from the writings of philosophers 
of the difi'erent schools Tbe English reader may refer to Smith's 
Dictionary of Biogiaphy and Mythology. 7 Pio'v, xv. 15. 
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dtscovpred hj the same Standard 

11 It eensuretli likewise tliat abuse of pbilosoplij, wliicb 
grew general about the time of Epictetus, m conyerting it 
mto an occupation or profession, as if the purpose had 
been, not to resist and extinguish perturbations, but to fly 
and avoid the causes of them, and to shape a particular 
kind and course of life to that end , mtroducing such a 
health of mmd, as was that health of body of which Aris- 
totle speaketh of Herodicus, who did nothmg all his hfe 
long but intend his health ® whereas if men refer them- 
selves to duties of society, as that health of body is best, 
which IS ablest to endure all alterations and extremities , 
so likewise that health of mmd is most proper, which can 
go through the greatest temptations and perturbations 
So as Diogenes’s opmion is to be accepted, who commended 
not them which abstamed, but them which sustained, and 
could refrain their mmd in prcectpitiOi and could give unto 
the mmd, as is used m horsemanship, the shortest stop or 
turn 

12 Lastly, it censureth the tenderness and want of 
application m some of the most ancient and reverend 
philosophers and philosophical men, that did retire too 
easily from civil business, for avoiding of indignities and 
perturbations whereas the resolution of men touly moral 
ought to be such as the same Gonsalvo said the honour of 
a soldier should be e teli crasnore^ and not so flne as that 
every thing should catch m it and endanger it. 

XXl. 1 To resume ox particular 

good, it falleth into the division of good 
ackre and passive for this difference of 
good, not unhke to that which amongst 
the Eomans was expressed m the familiar or household 
terms of promus and condms? is formed also in all things, 
and IS best disclosed m the two several appetites in crea- 
tures ; the one to preserve or continue themselves, and the 
other to dilate or multiply themselves, whereof the latter 
seemeih to be the worthier for m nature the heavens^, 
which are the more worthy, are the agent , and the earth, 
which 18 the less worthy, is the patient. In the pleasures 
of living creatures, that of generation is greater than that 
of food , m divine doctrine, heatius esi dare guam acStpere} 
and in life, there is no man’s spint so soft, but esteemeth 
the effectmg of somewhat that he hath fixed m his desire, 

® Anstot. Rhet i 5. 10 

®Gondus, piomus, procurator peni Plaut Rseud u.2. 14. 

* Acts xx 35. 
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Of Private Good, Active md Tetsme, 

more tlian sensualitj, wliicli priority of tlie active good, is 
miicli Tiplield by t3ie consideration of onr estate to be mortal 
and exposed to fortune For if we migbt have a perpetuity 
and certainty m onr pleasures, tbe state of tliem would 
advance tbeir price . but when we see it is but magm 
{Bstimamusmori tardms, and ne gloriens clecr(uti7i0y nems 
fartim diei^ it maketb ns to desire to have somevbat 
secured and exempted from time, wbicb are only oxii deeds 
and works* as it is said &p€Ta eomom sequimftireos ^ The 
preeminence likewise of this active good is upheld by the 
affection which is natural in man towards variety and 
proceeding, which in the pleasures of the sense, which is 
the prmcipal part of passive good, can have no great 
latitude: Cogtta quavrtdm eadem fecei'is , czhtts, sommis, 
Indus Imnc eirculnm cumtur, mori wile non tantum 
fbrUs, ant miser ^ atct prudens, sed efiam fasiidiosus potest 
But in enterprises, pui suits, and purposes of life, there is 
much variety, whereof men are sensible with pleasure in 
their inceptions, progressions, recoils, reintegrations, ap- 
proaches and attammgs to their ends . so as it was weE 
said Vita sinepropostto langnida etvaga est ITeitherhath 
this active good an identity with the good of society, though 
in some ease it hath an incidence into it , for although it do 
many times bring forth acts of beneficence, yet it is with a 
respect private to a man's own power, glory, amplification, 
contmuanee , as appeareth plainly, when it findeth a con- 
trary subject. For that gigantine^ state of mmd which 
possesseth the troublers of the world such as was Lucius 
Sylla, and infinite other in smaller model, who would have 
a£i men happy or unhappy as they were them friends or 
enemies, and would give form to the world, according to 
their own humours, (winch is the true theomachy,) pre- 
tendeth and aspireth to active good, though it reeedeth 
farthest from good of society, wmch w^ have deternnnod 
to be the greater. ' 

' % To resume passive good^ it^receiveth a subdivision of 

conservative and perfective For let us take a brief 
review of that winch we have said * we have spoken first 

^ 

» Prov xxvii, 1. ® Ke\el xw 13 

* So Bariow Serm, in On Vmveisal Redemption, “ There aie 
some persons of that wicked and gtgmtich disposition, contiacted 
by evil practice, that, should one ojffer to instinct them m truth, or 
move them to piety, would he ready to say with Polyphemus — 
hr:^7rio^ dig S> ^ rriXaBsv hXiiXovBag, 
og /t€ KsXsat n dudtpiv^ i) dXkaoBau — Odyss. u 273, 4, 
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Tendency of the latter to preserve and f effect, 

of tlie good of society, tke intention whereof emlbraceth the 
form of human nature, whereof we are members and por- 
tions, and not our own proper and mdiTidual form we 
have spoken of active good, and supposed it as a part of 
private and particular good and rightly, for there is im- 
pressed upon all things a triple desire or appetite proceed- 
ing from love to themselves , one of preserving and con- 
tinuing their form , another of advancing and perfecting 
their form , and a third of mnltiplymg and extendmg their 
form upOD other things whereof the multiplying, or sig- 
nature of it upon other things, is that which we handled 
by the name of active good. So as there remaineth the 
conserving of it, and perfectmg or raising of it, which 
latter is the highest degree of passive good For to pre- 
serve in state is the less, to preserve with advancement is 
the greater. So in man, — 

Igneub est ollis Mgor, et cjelestis onga ^ 

His approach or assumption to divine or angelical nature 
is the perfection of his form , the error or false imitation 
of which good IS that which is the tempest of human life , 
while man, upon the instinct of an advancement formal 
and essential, is carried to seek an advancement locaL For 
as those which are sick, and find no remedy, do tumble up 
and down and change place, as if by a remove local they 
could obtain a remove mternal , so is it with men m ambi- 
tion, when fiilmg of the means to exalt their nature, they 
are in a perpetual estuatioii to exalt their place. So then 
passive good is, as was said, either conservative or per- 
fective 

3. To resume the good of conservation or comfort, 
which consisteth in the fruition of that which is agreeable 
to onr natures , it seemeth to he the most pure and na- 
tural of pleasures, but yet the softest and the lowest. 
And thi»' also reeeiveiti a difierence, which hath neither 
been well judged of, nor well inquired for the good of 
fruition or contentment is placed either in the sincereness 
of the fruition, or in the quickness and vigour of it ; the 
one superinduced by equality, the other by vicissitude ; 
the one having less mixture of evil, the other more im- 
pression of good. Which of these is the greater good is 
a question controverted , but whether man's nature may 
not be capable of both, is a question not mquired. 

4. The former question being debated between Socrates 


® n, 730 
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and a sophist, Socrates placing felicity in an equal and 
constant peace of mind, and tlie sophist in mncli desiring 
and mnch enjoying, they fell from argument to ill words • 
the sophist saying that Socrates’ felicity was the felicity 
of a block or stone , and Socrates saying that the sophist’s 
felicity was the felicity of one that had the itch, who did 
nothing but itch and scratch ® And both these opinions 
do not want their supports For the opinion of Soeiates is 
much upheld by the general consent even of the Epicures 
themselves, that virtue beareth a great part in felicity, and 
if so, certain it is, that virtue hath more use in clearing 
perturbations than in compassing desires. The sophist’s 
opmion IS much favoured by the assertion we last spoke 
of, that good of advancement is greater than good of simple 
preservation ; becanse every obtainmg a desire hath a show 
of advancement, as motion though m a circle hath a show 
of progression. 

5 But the second question, decided the true way, 
maketh the former snperiluons For can it be doubted, 
but that there are some who take more pleasure in enjoy- 
ing pleasures than some other, and yet, nevertheless, are 
less troubled with the loss or leaving of them ^ so as tbs 
same, Won uti ut non appeiast non appeiere ut non met%as^ 
mnt anim% pusilh et diffidentis And it seemeth to me, 
that most of the doctrines of the philosophers are more 
fearful and cautionary than the nature of things requiretb 
So have they increased the fear of death in offering to cure 
it For when they would have a man’s whole life to be but 
a discipline or preparation to die, they must needs make 
men thmk that it is a terrible enemy, agamst whom there 
is no end of preparmg. Better saith the poet 

Qoi spatmm vitse extreiruim inter munera ponat 

Natures.^ 

So have they sought to make men’s minds too ^uniform 
and harmonica!, by not breaking them sufficiently to con- 
trary motions * the reason whereof I suppose to be, because 
they themselves were men dedicated to a private, free, and 
unapphed course of life For as we see,,gipon the lute or 
like instrument, a ground, though it be sv eet and have 
show of many changes, yet breaketh not the hand to suck 
strange and hard stops and passages, as a set song or 
voluntary ; much after the same manner was the diversity 
between a philosophical and a civil life And therefore 


e Vid Plat. Qorg. i 49S, 494. 


^ Juv. Bat, X, 358. 
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men are to imitate the wisdom, of jewellers ; wlio, if tliere 
be a gram, or a cloud, or an ice winch, maj be ground 
forth without taking too much of the stone, they lielp it ; 
but if it should lessen and abate the stone too much, they 
will not meddle Tvith it so ought men so to procure 
serenity as they destroy not mamanimity. 

6 Having therefore deduced fche good of man which 
IS private and particular, as far as seemeth fit ; we will 
now return to that good of man which respecteth and 
beholdeth society, which we may term duty ; because the 
term of duty is more proper to a mmd well framed and 
isposed towards others, as the term of virtue is applied 
to a mind well formed and composed in itself: though 
neither can a man understand virtue without some relation 
to society, nor duty without an inward disposition. This 
part may seem at fiist to pertain to science, civil and 
politic Imt not if it be well observed ; for it concerneth 
the regiment and government of every man over himself, 
and not over others. And as m architecture the direction 
of framing the posts, beams, and other parts of building, 
IS not the same with the manner of joining them and 
erecting the bnildmg ; and in mechanicals, the direction 
how to frame an instrument or engine, is not the same 
with the manner of setting it on work and employmg it, 
(and yet nevertheless in expressing of the one you inci- 
dentally express the aptness towards the other ,) so the 
doctrine of conjugation of men in society difiereth from 
that of their conformity thereunto 

7 This part of dufcy is subdivided into two parts the 
common duty of every man, as a man or member of a 
state , the other, the respective or special duty of every 
man, m his profession, vocation, and place. The first of 
these is extant and well laboured, as hath been said. The 
second Jikewise I may report rather dispersed than defi- 
cient , which manner of dispensed writing in this kmd of 
argument I acknowledge to be best Por who can take 
upon him to write of tne proper duty, virtue, challenge, 
and right of every several vocation, profession, and place ? 
Por although sometimes a looker on may see more than a 
gamester, and there be a proverb more arrogant than 
sound, t/iat the vale test discovereth the hill, yet there is 
small doubt but that men can write best, and most really 
and materially, m their own professions, and that the 
writmg of speculative men of active matter, for the most 
part, doth seem to men of experience, as Phormio’s argu- 
ment o± the wars seemed to Hannibal, to be but dreams 
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and dotaaje ® ^ Only tliere is one vice wlncli accompanietli 
them that write in their own professions, that they magnify 
them in excess But generally it were to be wished, as that 
which would mate learmng indeed solid and fruitful, that 
active men would or could become writers, 

8. In which kind I cannot but mention, lionoru omsa, 
your majesty’s excellent book touching the duty of a king : 
a work richly compounded of divmity, morahty, and 
pohcy, with great aspersion of all other arts ,* and being, 
in mine opinion, one of the most sound and healthful 
writings that I have read , not distempered m the heat of 
invention, nor m the coldness of negligence ; not sick of 
business, as those are who lose themselves in their order, 
nor of convulsions, as those which cramp in matters im- 
pertinent, not savouring of perfumes and paintings, as 
those do who seek to please the reader more than natme 
beareth , and chiefly well disposed in the spirits thereof, 
being agreeable to truth and apt for action , and far removed 
from that natural infirmity, whereunto I noted those that 
write m their own professions to be subject, which is, that 
they exalt n above measure for your majesty hath truly 
described, not a kmg of Assyria or Peisia in their extern 
glory, but a Moses or a David, pastors of their peopk 
rTeither can I ever leese out of my remembrance, what I 
heard your majesty, in the same sacred spirit of Govern- 
ment, dehver in a great cause of judicature, which was, 
That hvngs Tided hy fJieir laws, as God did hy the laws of 
nature ; and ought as rarely to ^ut %n me their swpreme 
^prerogative, as God doth Ins power of worhing miracles. 
And yet notwithstanding, m your book of a free monarchy, 
you ao well give men to understand, that you know the 
plenitude of the power and right of a king, as well as the 
circle of his office and duty. Thus have I presumed to 
allege this excellent writing of your majesty, as prime 
or eminent example of Tractates concernmg special and 
respective duties * wherein I should have said as much, if 
it had been written a thousand years since . neither am 1 
moved with certain courtly decencies, which esteem it 
flattery to praise in presence • no, it is fl^^tery to praise 
in absence , that is, when either the virtue is absent, or 
the occasion is absent ; and so the praise is not natural, 
but forced, either m truth or in time But let Cicero he 
read in his oration Marcello, which is nothing but an 
excellent table of Usesar’s virtue, and made to his face ^ 


8 Cic. de Omt, n. 18 75, 
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Dtdy of each man in hs pi oj^ei callmg 

besides tbe example of many other excellent persons, wiser 
a great deal than such observers , and we will never doubt, 
upon a full occasion, to give just praises to present or 
absent 

9 But to return there belongeth further to the hand- 
Img of this part, touching the duties of piofesbions and 
vocations, a relative or opposite, touching the frauds, 
cautels, impohtiues, and vices of every pi ofession, which 
hath been likewise handled* but how^' rathei m a satire 
and cynically, than seriously and wisely for men have 
rathei sought by wit to deride and traduce much of that 
which is good m professions, than with judgment to dis- 
cover and sever that which is coirupt Ifor, as Solomon 
saith, he that conieth to seek after knowledge with a mmd 
to scorn and censure, shall bo sure to find matter for his 
humour, but no matter for his instruction Clacerenti den- 
son scientimih ijisa st ahscoadii, sed sUodioso fit ohviam^^ 
But the managing of thia argument with integrity and 
truth, which 1 note as deficient, seemeth to me to be one 
of the best fortifications for hunesty and virtue that can be 
planned Por, as the fable goeth of the basilisk that li he 
see you first, you die foi it , but if‘ you see him first, he 
dieih so it is with deceits and evil arts , which, it they 
^ fust espied they leese their life, but if they prevent, | 
they endanger So that we are mucli beholden to Machi- 
avel and others, that write what men do, and not what ^ 
they ought to do For it is not possible to join serpentine 
wisdom V ith columbme mnocency, except men know exactly 
all tbc conditions of the serpent , his baseness and going 
upon his belly, hiwS volubility and lubiicity, his envy and 
stmg, and the rest , that is, all forms and natures of evil 
for without this, virtue lieth open and unfenced. 17ay, an 
honest man can do no good upon those that are wicked, to 
reclaim them, without the help of the knowledge of evil. 
For m®n of corrupted mmds presuppose that honesty 
groweth out of simplicity of manners, and believing of 
preachers, schoolmasters, and men*s exterior language: 
so as, except you can make them perceive that you know 
the utmost reaches of their own corrupt opmions, they 
despise all morality , Non reci^it stultus ^erha 
msi ea dtxens qum versantur m corde ejus ^ 

10. Unto this part, touchmg respective duty, doth also 
appertam the duties between husband and wife, parent and 
child, master and servant i so likewise the laws of fnend- 
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"Ruh in Cases of conflicting Duties, 

siiip and gratitnde, the civil bond of companies, college*?, 
and politic bodies, of neiglibonrliood, and all other propor- 
tionate duties , not as they are parts of government and 
society, but as to the framing of the mmd of particular 
persons 

11 The knowledge concerning good respecting socieiy 
doth handle it also, not simply alone, but comparatively, 
wherennto belongeth the weighing of duties between 
person and person, case and case, particular and public . 
as we see in the proceedmg of Lucius Brutus against ks 
own sons, which was so much extolled; yet what was 
said? 

Infehx, Titcunque ferent ea fata mmores ® 

So the case was doubtful, and had opinion on both sides, 
Again, we see when M Brutus and Cassius invited to a 
supper certain whose opinions they meant to feel, whether 
they were fit to be made their associates, and cast forth 
the" question touching the killmg of a tyrant bemg a 
usurper, they were divided in opinion ,® some holding that 
servitude was the extreme of evils, and others that tyranny 
was better than a civil war and a number of the like eases 
there are of comparative duty; amongst which that of aU 
others is the most frequent, where the question is of a great 
deal of good to ensue of a small injustice. Which Jason of 
Thessaiia determined against the truth : Akqua smi in- 
gmtefacimda, ut midta juste fieri gpossint^ But the reply 
IS good.,Auctorem^T€BsentisjusUticB hahes, sponsoremfuium 
mn hahes Men must pursue things which are just in 
present, and leave the future to the divine Providence, 
So then we pass on from this general part touchmg the 
exemplar ana de scrip tion of good 

- XXII. 1. STow therefore that we have 
Mot aL Qf Qjp 2ife, it remameth to 

“ speak of the husbandry that belongeth there- 

unto ; without which part the former seemeth to be no 
better than a* fair image, br statua, which is beautiful to 
contemplate, but is without hfe and motion; whereunto 
Aristotle himself suhscribeth in these words Necesse est 
scilicet de mHute dicere, et quid sit, et ex quihus gignatuf 
Inutile emmferefuervt mrtutem qmdem msse, acqmrendx 
autem e^us modos et vias iqnorare non enim de mrtute 

* Virg ASn vi. 823, 

* See the discussion between Brntns, Favonms, and others, 
described by Plutarcb, Lije of Brutus, 

Pint, JPmec, Ger, Eei^, 24, 
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Excellence of Moictl Ehiloso^hj 

q'lici, specie sit^ qamrendum est, sed et qwmodo sui 
'utrimque eiiim volumus, et rem tpsam msse, 
et ejus compotes fieri hoc awtem ex voto non siiGcedet, msl 
SGiamm et ex quihm et quomodo ^ In sncK full words and 
with such iteration doth lie inculcate this part. So saith 
Cicero in great commendation of Cato the second, that he 
had applied himself to philosophy, Non if a dispwtandi 
emsat sed ita vivendi ^ And although the neglect of our 
times, wherein few men do hold any consultations touching 
the reformation of their life, (as Seneca excellently saith) 
De partihus vUce qmsque delxherat, de summd mmo^ may 
make this part seem superfluous j yet I must conclude with 
that aphorism of Hippocrates, Qm gram morho correpti 
dolores non senttnnt, its mens cegrotat,^ they need medicine, 
not only to assuage the disease, hut to awake the sense 
And if it be said, that the cure of men’s minds belongeth 
to sacred divimty, it is most true but yet moral philo- 
sophy may be preferred unto her as a wise servant and 
humble handmaid. For as the Psalm saith, that the eyes 
of the handmaid looh perpetually towards the mistress,^ BXidi 
yet no doubt many ihmgs are left to the discretion of the 
handmaid, to disceim or the mistress’s will; so ought 
moral philosophy to give a constant attention to the doc- 
trines of divinity, and yet so as it may yield of herself^ 
within due limits, many sound and profltable directions. 

2 This part therefore, because of the excellency thereof, 
I cannot but And exceeding strange that it is not reduced 
to written mquiry. the rather, because it consisteth oi 
much matter, wherein both speech and action is often con- 
versant, and such wherein the common talk of men, (which 
IS rare, but yet cometh sometimes to pass,) is wiser than 
their books It is reasonable therefore that we propound 
it m the more particularity, both for the worthiness, and 
because we may acquit ourselves for reporting it deflcient ; 
which ^eemeth almoffe incredible, and is orf;herwise con- 
ceived and presupposed by those themselves that have 
written. *We will therefore enumerate some heads or 
points thereof, that it may appear the better what it is, 
and whether it be extant. 

3. First, therefore, in this, as in aF things which are 
practical, we ought to cast up our account, what is m our 
power, and what not ; for the one may be dealt with by 
way of alteration, but the other by way of application 


« Cic. p. Muf* XXX. 
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X$0 Men^s different Tempers should he 

only. T5i0 husbandman cannot command, neither the 
nature of the earth, nor the seasons of the weather; no 
more can the physician the constitution of the patient, nor 
the variety of accidents So m the culture and cm‘e of the 
mmd of man, two things are without our command ; points 
of nature, and points of fortune Tor to the basis of the 
one, and the conditions of the other, our work is limited 
and tied In these thmgs therefore, it is left unto us to 
proceed by apphcation, 

Vincenda est oxanis fortuna ferendo ® 

and so likewise, 

Vincenda est omnis Natura ferendo 

But when that we speak of suffermg, wo do not speak of 
a dull *and neglected snffermg, but of a wise and mdus- 
tnous snJdering, which draweth and contnveth use and 
advantage out of that which seemeth adverse and contrary, 
which IS that property which we call accommodating or 
applying I^ow the wisdom of application resteth pnnci- 
pally in the exact and distmct knowledge of the precedent 
state or disposition, unto which we do apply for we 
cannot fit a garment, except we first take measure of the 

body. » 

4 So then the first article of this knowledge is, to set 
down sonnd and true distributions and descriptions of the 
several characters and tempers of men*s natures and dis- 
positions; especially havmg regard to those diflerences 
which are most radical in bemg the fountams and causes 
of the rest, or most frequent m concurrence or commix- 
ture , wherein it is not the handlmg of a few of them m 
passage, the better to describe the mediocrities of virtues, 
that can satisfy this intention. For if it deserve to he 
considered, that there are minds which are proportioned 
to great matters, and others to sijfjah,^ (which Aristotle 
handleth, or ought to have handled, by the name of mag- 
nanimity,) doth it not deferve as well to be considered, 
that there are minds proportioned to intend many matfceya, 
and others to fewP So that some can divide themselves * 
others can perchance do exactly well, but'it must be but 
m few things at once* and so there cometh to.be a narrow- 
ness of mmd, as well as a pusillanimity. And again, that 
gome mmds are proportioned to that which may be dis- 
patched at once, or within a short return of time , others to 

® Virg JSn V. 710 

1 See Anstot. Bth,ld%c iv. 7, and of Foht i. 4 seq 
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tliat wlucli begins afar off, and is to be won witb lengili 
of pursuit 

Jam turn tenditque fovetqne ^ 

So tbai there may be fitly said to be a longanimity, which 
IS commonly also ascribed to God as a niagnammity So 
further deserved it to be considered by Aristotle that 
there is a disposition in conversation, [s apposing it in 
things which do in no sort touch or concern a man's self) to 
soothe and please , and a disposition contrary to contradict 
and cross and deserveih it not muck better to be con- 
sidered, that there is a disposition, not in conversation or 
talk, hut in matter of more serious nature, {and supposing 
it still in things merely indifferent,) to take pleasure m tfie 
good of another and a disposition contrariwtse, to take 
distaste at the good of another 't which* is that properly 
which we call good nature or ill nature, benignity or 
malignity and therefore I cannot sufficiently maivel that 
this part of knowledge, touching the several characters of 
natures and dispositions, shonld be omitted both m morality 
and policy , considermg it is of so great ministry and snp- 
peditation to them both A man shall find in the tradi- 
tions of astrology some pretty and apt divisions of men*s 
natures, accordmg to the predominances of the planets ; 
lovers of quiet, lovers of action, lovers of victory, lovers of 
honour, lovers of pleasure, lovers of arts, lovers of change, 
and so forth. A man shall find m the wisest sort of these 
relations which the Italians make touching conclaves, 
the natures of the several cardinals handsomely and 
lively painted forth a man shall meet with m every clay’s 
conference, the denominations of sensitive, dry, formal, 
real, humorous, certain, huomo di pnma impressione, 
huomo dh ultima impressione, and the hke and yet never- 
theless this kind of observation wandereth in words, but is 
not fixed in inquiry. For the distmctions are found, many 
of them, but we conclude no precepts upon them . wherein 
our fault is the greater , because both history, poesy, and 
daily experience are as goodly fields where these observa- 
tions grow, whereof we make a few posies to hold m 
our hands, iDut no man bringeth them to the confec- 
tionary, that receipts might be made of them for use of 
hfe 

5. Of much like kmd are those impressions of nature, 
which are imposed upon the mind by the sex, by the age. 
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1G3 togetlie/ with then Jhipesswns an i Affections 

by tlie region, by bealili and sickness, by beauty and 
deformity, and the like, which are inherent and not 
extcrne, and again, those which are caused by extern 
fortune, as sovereignty, nobility, obsciue birth, riches, 
want, magistracy, pnvateness, prosperity, .adversity, con- 
stant fortune, variable fortune, rising ^er saltim, per 
graHuSy and the like And therefore we see that Plautus 
maketh it a wonder to see an old man beneficent, leivig^ 
mtas hfjus vt adolescentuli est ^ St Paul concludeih, that 
seventy of discipline was to be nsed to the Cretans, 
tncrepa eos dure, upon the disposition of their country, 
Cretenses semper mendaces, malm hesUm, vent^^es pign ® 
Sallust noteth, that it is usual ivith kings to desire contra- 
dictories 8ed plerumqve regim mluntates, %d vehementes 
sunt, sic mobiles, scepeqiie ipsoe sib% adverse ^ Tacitus 
observeth how rarely raismg of the fortune mendeth the 
disposition, solus Yespasiawus mutafus in melms ^ Pmdarus 
maketh an observation, that great and sudden fortune for 
the most pari defeateth men gm magnam felicitatem 
concoquere non possunt ® So the psalm sEoweth it is more 
easy to keep a measure m the enjoying of fortune, than m 
the increase of fortune dimtim si affluant, nolxie cor 
apponereA These observations, and the like, I deny not 
but are touched a httle by Aristotle, as in passage m his 
Elie tones, and are handled in some scatteied discourses: 
but they were never mcorporaied into moral philosophj^, 
to which they do essentially appertain , as the knowledge 
of the diversity of grounds and moulds doth to agriculture, 
and the knowledge of the diversity of complexions and 
constitutions doth to the physician, except we mean to 
follow the indiscretion of empirics, which minister the 
same medicines to all patients. 

6 Another article of this knowledge is the inquiry 
touching the affections, for as m medicming of the body, 
it is in order first to know the divePs complexions, and 
constitutions , secondly, the dfseases , and lastly, the cures t 
so in medicming of the mind, after knowledge of the 
divers characters of men's natures, it followeth, in order, 
to know the diseases and infirmities of the^mmd, which 

^ Haul. Mil Qlor m. 1 39 ^ Tit s. 1% 

s Bell Jug. 113 

Ambigua de Vespasiano fama ; solusque omnium ante se prm* 
ejpum in melius mutatus est. Mist i 50 

® Karairk^ai fisyav 6k(Bov oi/K Olgm, i, 55, 
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are no other than the perturbations and distempers of the 
affections For as the ancient politiques in popular states 
’^ere -wont to compare the people to the sea, and the 
orators to the winds , because as the sea would of itself be 
calm and quiet, if the winds did not move and trouble it , 
so the people would be peaceable and ti actable, if the sedi- 
tious orators did not set them in working and agitation 
so it may he fitly said, that the mmd m the nature thereof 
would be temperate and stayed, if the affections, as winds, 
did not put it into tumult and perturhation And here 
again I find strange, as before, that Aristotle should have 
■vSitten divers volumes of ethics, and never handled the 
affections, which is the prmcipal subject thereof, and yet in 
bis E-hetorics, where they are considered but collaterally, 
and m a second degree, as they may be moved by speech, 
lie findeth place for them, and handleth them well for the 
quantity , but where them true place is, he pretermitteth 
them ^ For it is not his disputations about pleasure and 
pam that can satisfy this mquiry, no^ more than he that 
should generally handle the nature of light can be said to 
handle the nature of colours ; for pleasure and pain are ro 
the particular affections, as light is to paiticular colours. 
Better travails, I suppose, had the Stoics taken in this 
argument, as far as I can gather by that which we have at 
second hand But yet, it is like, it was after their manner, 
rather in subtilty of definitions, (which m a subject of this 
nature are hut curiosities,) than m active and ample de- 
scriptions and observations So likewise I find some par- 
ticular writings of an elegant nature, touchmg some of the 
affections ,* as of anger, of comfort upon adverse accidents, 
of tenderness of countenance, and other 

7 But the poets and writers of histones are the best 
doctors of this knowledge; where we may find painted 
forth with great Me, how affections are kindled and 
incited , and how pacified and refi:amed ; and how again 
contained from act and further degree , how they disclose 
themselves; how they work, how they vary, how they 
gather and fortify ; how they are mwrapped one within 
another , ai^d how they do fight and encounter one with 
another , and other the like particularities • amongst the 
which tins last is of special use m moral and civil matters ; 
how, I say, to set affection agamst affection, and to master 
one by another , even as we use to hunt beast with beast, 
and fly bird with bird, winch otherwise percase we could 


^ See the second liook aod conf. Mlh AiC, xu 4* 1. 
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ot so easily recover . upon -wliicli foimdatioa is erected 
lat excellent use of prcsmtum and poena, ^ whereby cml 
;ates consist employing tlie predominant affections of 
ar and hope, for the suppressing and bi idling the rest 
or as in the government of states it is sometimes neees- 
iry to bridle one faction with another, so it is in the go- 
irnmcnt within 

8 Now come we to those points which are withm onr 
vn command, and have force and operation upon the 
md, to affect the will and appetite, and to alter manners . 
herein they ought to have handled custom, exercise, 
ibit, education, example, imitation, emulation, company, 
lends, praise, reproof, exhortation, fame, lavs, books, 
;udies these as they have determinate use m moralities, 
om these the mind suffereth, and of these are such 
iceipts and regiments compounded and described, as may 
lem to recover or preserve the health and good estate 
: the mind, as far as pertaineth to human medicme of 
hich number we will insist upon some one or two, as an 
cample of the rest, because it were too long to piosecute 
1, and therefore we do resume custom and habit to 
leak of 

9 The opinion of Aristotle seemcth to me a negligent 
ffmon, that of those things which consist by nature, 
Dthing can be changed by custom , using for example, 
lat if a stone be thrown ten thousand times up, it will 
ot learn to ascend and that by often seeing or hearing, 
e do not learn to see or hear the better. For thou^ 
us principle be true in things wherein nature is peremptory 
he reason whereof we cannot now stand to discuss), yet 
IS otherwise m thmgs wherein nature adpiittetli a ia- 
tude For he might see that a straight glove will come 
Lore easily on with use, and that a wand will by use bend 
bherwise than it grew ; and that by use of the voice we 
leak louder and stronger, and that by use of enduring 
eat or cold, we endure it the ’better, and the lilce which 
ktter sort have a nearer resemblance unto that subject of ^ 
tanners he handleth, than those instances which he al- 
jgeth, jBut allowmg his conclusion, that ^virtues and 
tees consist in habit, he ought so much the more to have 
Lught the manner of superinducing that habit : for there 
0 many precepts of the wise ordering the exercises of the 


® See Butler’s Anahoyt chapter on Rewards and JPumshments, 
‘ a Rth. Nic II, 1 2. 
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mind, as tliere is of ordering tlie exercises of the body ; 
whereof we will recite a few 

10 The first shall be, that we beware we take not at 
the first either too high a strain, or too weak for if 
too high, m a diffident nature you discourage, in a confi- 
dent nature you breed an opinion of facility, and so a 
sloth , and in all natures you breed a further expectation 
than can hold out, and so an insatisfaction m the end : if 
too weak of the other side, you may not look to perform 
and oyercome any great task. 

11 Another precept is, to practise all things chiefiy at 
two several times, the one when the mmd is best disposed, 
the other when it is worst disposed ; that by the one you 
may gam a great step, by the other you may work out the 
knots and stonds of the mind, and make the middle times 
the more easy and pleasant 

12 Anothei precept is, that which Aristotle men- 
tioneth by the way, which is to bear ever towards the 
contrary extreme of that whereunto we are by nature 
inclined, hke unto the rowing agamst the stream, or 
making a wand straight by bendmg him contrary to his 
natural crookedness 

13 Another precept is, that the mmd is brought to any 
thmg better, and with more sweetness and happmess, if 
that whereunto you pretend be not first m the intention, 
but tanqiiam ahud agendo, because of the natural hatred of 
the mind agamst necessity and eonstramt Many other 
axioms there are touchmg the managmg of exercise and 
custom , which bemg so conducted, doth prove indeed an- 
other nature j but bemg governed by chance, doth com- 
monly prove but an ape of nature, and bringing forth that 
which is lame and counterfeit 

* 14 So if we should handle books and studies, and 
what mfiuenee ar|^ operation they have upon manners, are 
thele not divers precepts of great caution and direction 
appertaining thereunto F JDid not one of the fathers m 
great indignation call poesy, mn%m deemonum, because it 
moreaseih temptations, perturbations, and vain opimons F 
Is not the^opmion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded, 
wherein he saith, That goung men are no Jit auditors of 
moral fh/dosogghy, became they are not settled from the 
boiling heat of tJieir affections, nor attewpered with time 
and escperience And doth it not hereof come, that those 
excellent books and discourses of the ancient writers, 
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(whereby they have persuaded unto virtue most effectually, 
by representing her in state and majesty, and popular 
opinions against virtue in their parasites’ coats fit to be 
scorned and derided,) are of so little effect towards honesty 
of life, because they are not read and revolved by men in 
their mature and settled years, but confined almost to 
boys and beginners ? But is it not true also, that much 
less young men are fit auditors of matters of policy, till 
they have been thoroughly seasoned in religion and 
morality ; lest their judgments be corrupted, and made 
apt to think that there are no true differences of things, 
but according to utility and fortune, as the verse de-* 
scribes it, 

Prosperum et felix scelus virtus vocatur;® 

and again. 

Hie eraoem pretium soeleiis tulit, hie diadema 

which the poets do speak satirically, and in indignation on 
virtue’s behalf ; but books of policy do speak it seriously 
and positively ; for so it pleaseth Machiavel to say. That 
if CcBsar had been overthrownt he would hme hem more 
odious than ever was Catiline; as if there had been no 
difference, but in fortune, between a very fury of lust and 
blood, and the most excellent spirit (his ambition reserved) 
of the world? Again, is there not a c^-ution likewise to 
be mven of the doctrines of moralities themselves, (some 
kinds of them,) lest they make men too precise, arrogant, 
incompatible i as Cicero saith of Cato, In Marco Cdtone 
hoBG bona ^um mdemus dwina et egregia, ipsius scitote esse 
projpria; guts nonmmguam reguirimus, ea sunt omnia non 
a naturd, sed a mdgistro?^ Many other axioms and 
advices there are touching those*’ p^roprieties and effects, 
which studies do infuse ana instil into 'manners. And se 
likewise is there touching the use of all those other points, 
of company, fame, laws, and the rest, which we recited in 
the beginning in the doctrine of morality. 

15. But there is a kind of culture of the mind that 
seemeth yet more accurate and elaborate than the rest, and 
is built upon this ground ; that the minds of all men are at 
some times in a state more perfect, and at other times in a 
state more depraved. The purpose, therefore, of this prac- 
tice isj to fix and cherish the good honrs of the mind, and 
to obliterate and take forth the eviL The fixing of the good 
hath been practised by two means, vows or constant reso- 

« Senec. Merc. Fur. ^ Juv. Sat, 3dii. 105. 
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lutionSj, and observances or exercises , wbicli are not to be 
regarded so mncb in tbemseives as because they keep tbe 
mind in continual obedience The obliteiation of ibe evil 
liatb been practised by two means, some kind of redemp- 
tion or expiation of that winch is past, and an inception or 
account de novo, for tlie time to come But this part 
seemetb sacred and religions, and ]iistiy , for all good moral 
pMosopby, as was said, is but a liandmaid to religion. 

16 Wkerefoiewe will conclude viili that last point, 
which IS of all other means the most compendious and 
summary, and again, the most noble and eixectual to the 
reducing of the mmd unto virtue and good estate , which 
IS, the electing and propounding unto a man's self good and 
virtuous ends of his life, such as may be m a reasonable 
sort within his compass to attam Borif these two things 
be supposed, that a man set before him honest and good 
ends, and agam, that he be resolute, constant, and true 
unto them, it 'will follow that he shall mould himself into 
all virtue at once And this indeed is like the work of 
nature , whereas the other course is hke the work of the 
hand Foi as u hen a carver makes an image, he shapes 
only that part whereupon he worketh, (as if he he upon 
the face, that part which shall be the body is but a rude stone 
still, till such time as he comes to it ,) hut, contrariwise, 
when nature makes a flower or living creature, she formeth 
rudiments of all the parts at one time • so in obtaining 
virtue by habit, while a man practiscth temperance, he 
doth not profit much to foititude, nor the like but when 
he dedicateth and appheth himself to good ends, look, 
what virtue soever the pursuit and passage towards those 
ends doth commend unto hmi, he is invested of a prece- 
dent disposition to conform himself thereunto Which 
elate of mmd Aristotle doth excellently express himself, 
that it ought nbt to be called virtuous, but divine : his 
words are theses* ImmamtaU aiut&m commtmmm est op-‘ 
ponere earn, qam supra hmnamlatem est^ heroicam sive 
dimnam vtriuiem and a httle after, Ncm ui fern neque 
mitum neque virtus est, szc neque M&i sed Im qmdem 
status altzus quiddam mrtuie est, %lh almd qmddam a mUo,^ 
And thereiore we may see what celsitude of honour Plinius 
Secundus attnbuteth to Tra;)an^ in his funeral oration; 

® Aiistot Mih Kic in 1 1 

^ There is some mistaPe here, as the Panegj’nc refeiTed to -was 
dehveied at the hegiiinnig of Trajan’s leign, and he outlined the 
speaker Perhaps piospective prajeis may he meant. Vid Phn. 
Faneg c, 94, 
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vfliere lie said, Thai men needed to malce na other prayers 
to the godsj hut that they would contimie as good Lords to 
them as Trajan had been, as if lie liad not been only an 
imitation of divine nature, but a pattern of it But these 
be heathen and profane passages, having but a shadow of 
that divine state of mmd, which religion and the holy 
faith doth conduct men unto, by imprinting upon their 
souls chanty, which is excellently called the bond of per- 
fection, because it comprehendeth and fasteneth all vir- 
tues together ^ And as it is elegantly said by Menander 
of vain love, which is but a false imitation of divine love, 
Amor mehor Sophuta Icevo ad humanam mtami that love 
teacheth a man to carry himself better than the sophist 
or preceptor , which he ealleth left-handed, because, with 
all his rules and precepts, he cannot form a man so dex- 
terously, nor with that facility to prize himself and govern 
himself, as love can do so certainly, if a man’s mind be 
truly inhamed with chanty, it doth work him suddenly 
into a greater perfection than all the doctrine of morality 
can do, which is but a sophist m comparison of the other, 
ITay further, as Xenophon observed truly, that all other 
affections, though they raise the mind, yet they do it by 
distoiting and uncomeliness of ecstasies or excesses; but 
only love doth exalt the mind, and nevertheless at the 
same mstant doth settle and compose it so in ail other 
excellences, though they advance nature, yet they are 
subject to excess , only chanty admitieth no excess Bor 
so we see, aspirmg to be hke G-od in power, the angels 
transgressed and tell ; Ascendam, et ero smiths altisstmo 
by aspiring to be like God m knowledge, man transgressed 
and fell ; JEritu stout Dtt^ scientes honmn et malum ^ but 
by aspirmg to a similitude of God in goodness or love, 
neither man nor angel ever transgressed, or shall trans- 
gress. For unto that imitation we are called Dihgtte 
immteos vesiros, henefa&ite ets qm oderunf ms, et orate p^o 
persequenhhm et calummantthur ms, ut siiisjiht Tains 
vestri qm %n coelis est, qm solem svmm ortri faoit super 
horns et males, et pluit super gustos et m^ustos,^ So m the 
fet platform of the divme nature itselt, the heathen reli- 
gion speaketh thus, Optimus Matdmus ' and the sacred 
Scriptures thus, Mtsertcordta ejus super omma opera ejus ^ 
17. Wherefore I do conclude this part of moral know- 
ledge, concerning the culture and regimen of the mmd ; 

® Ooloss.iu 14. 3 Iscu. XIV. 14 « Oen iii S* 

3 Luke VI. 27, 28. « Ps. cxlv. 9. 



ConesponcVmg Bicellencies of Mud and Body ICO 

wherein if any man, considermg the parts thereof wbch I 
have enumerated, do ]ndge that my labour is but to col- 
lect into an art or science that which hath been preter- 
mitted by others, as matter of common sense and expe- 
rience, he judgeth well. But as Philocrates sported with 
Pemosthenes, You may not marvel, AiJiemans, that De- 
mosthenes and I do differ; foo* he drinhetJi wafer, and I 
drinh wine;"^ and like as we read of an ancient parable of 
the two gates ofsleeyp, 

Sunt geminae somni portee qnarum altera fertiir 

Coinea, qua veris facilis clatui exitus umbni» 

Alteia candenti perfecta nitena elephanto, 

Sed falsa ad ccelam mittunt insonnia manes ® 

SO if we pnt on sobriety and attention, we shall find it a 
sure maxim in knowledge, that the more pleasant liquor 
of wme IS the more vaporous, and the braver gate of ivory 
sendeth forth the falser dreams. 

18 But we have now concluded that general part of 
human philosophy, which contemplateth man segregate, 
and as he consisteth of body and spirit. Wherein we may 
further note, that there seemeth to be a relation or con- 
formity between the good of the mmd and the good of the 
body Bor as we divided the good of the body Into 
health, beauty, strength, and pleasure, so the good of 
the mind, inquired m rational and moral knowledges, 
tendeth to this, to make the mmd sound, and withont 
perturbation ; beautiful, and graced with decency , and 
strong and agile for all duties of life These three, as m 
the body, so in the mmd, seldom meet, and commonly 
sever. For it is easv to observe, that many have strength 
of wit and courage, but have neither health from pertur- 
bations, nor any beauty or decency in their domgs . some 
again have an elegancy and fineness of carriage, whicli 
have r^either soundless of honesty, nor substance of sufii- 
ciency and some again have^onest and reformed minds, 
that can neither become themselves nor manage business : 
and sometimes two of them meet, and rarely all three. 
As for pleasure, we have likewise determined that the 
mmd ought not to be reduced to stupid, but to retain 
pleasure ; confined rather m the subject of it, than in the 
strength and vigour of it. 


^ Demostb. de Fah, Leg p. 355. 
8 Virg, JBn* VI* 803. 
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Neglect and Affectation to he * 

IS con. 
subject 

vvi4J.vix v/i. wjo. xc? xxxurcuj xxuxxxux OCUXU. matter, 

^ * and bardliest reduced to axiom J^Tevertbe- 
less, as Cato tbe Censor said, That the Homans were like 
sheep, for that a mayi might better drive a fioclc of them, 
than one of them, for in a fioclc, if yon could hut get some 
few to go right, the rest would follow ^ so m that respect 
moral pMosopliy is more difficile than pobcy Again, 
moral pbilosopliy propoimdetk to itself tbe framing of 
internal goodness , but civil knowledge requiretb only an 
external goodness ; for that as to society sufficetb And 
therefore it cometb oft to pass that there be evil times in 
good governments for so we bnd m tbe boly story, when 
tbe kmgs were good, yet it is added, Sed adimc popuhs 
non dvrexerat cor suum ad Tominmn JDemipatmm suorum ^ 
Agam, states, as great engines, move slowly, and are not 
80 soon put out of frame for as in Egypt tbe seven good 
years sustamed tbe seven bad, so governments for a tune 
well grounded, do bear out errors following, but tbe 
resolution of particular persons is more suddenly sub- 
verted These respects do somewhat qualify the extreme 
difficulty of civil knowledge 

2 This knowledge hath three parts, according to tbe 
three summary actions of society , winch are conversation, 
negotiation, and government For man seeketh m society 
comfort, use, ana protection and they be three wisdoms 
of divers natures, which do often sever v isdom of tbe 
behaviour, wisdom of busmess, and wisdom of state 
Tbe wisdom of conversation ought not to be over 
much affected, but much less despised , for it hath not 
only an honour in itself, but an mfiuence also into business 
and government The poet saith, Nec vultu destrue verha 
tuo ^ a man may destroy the force of his words with his 
countenance so may he of his deeds, '^saith Cicero, recom- 
mending to his brother ajffabihty and easy access; Ml 
interest habere ostium apertum, vultum clausum,^ it is 
nothmg won to admit men wath an open door, and to 

r 

® In the Latin edition the eighth book begins here 
^ Pint in V%t Cat. ^ % Chron xx 33, ® Ovid A A. n 31^. 

« The following is the passage referred to “Cura ut aditus ad te 
dmrni at(iue noctnmi pateant, neque fonbus solum aedinm tuarnm 
sedetiam vultu ac ftonte quae est ammi janua, quae sisigmfteat 
voluntatem abditam esse ac letrusam, paivi refert patere ostium/* 
Q, Cic, de PetiL Consul, xi 44. 
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eqiialhj molded i/i Behaviovi 

receive tliom ith a skiit and reserved countenance. So, 
we see, Atticns, before the first interview between Coesar 
and Cicero, the war depending, did seriously advise Cicero 
touebing tbe composing and ordering of bis countenance 
and gesture ® And if tbe government of the countenance 
be of sucb effect, mucb more is that of tbe speech, and 
other carriage appertaining to conversation, tbe true 
model whereof soemoth to me well expressed by Livy, 
though not meant for this purpose. JVe a%vt arrogam 
mdear, mit ohaoxins ; qyorum alterum esi aliencB hhertaUs 
dbliU, alterum moe ® The sum of behavioui* is to retain a 
man’s own dignity, without mtrudmg upon the liberty of 
others. On "the other side, if behaviour and outward 
carriage be intended too much, first it may pass into 
affectation, and then Qgmd deformius qwam scenam %n mtam 
transferre (to act a man’s life) ? But although it proceed 
not to that extreme, yet it consumeth time, and eniployetli 
the mmd too much And therefore as we use to advise 
young students from company keepmg, by saying, Am^e^ 
fares temper is so certainly tbe intending of the discretion 
of iDehaviour is a great thief of meditation. Again, such 
as are accomplished in that hour of urbanity please them- 
selves in it, and seldom aspire to higher virtue , whereas 
those that have defect in it do seek comeliness by reputa- 
tion , for where reputation is, almost everything becomethj 
but where that is not, it must be supphed by puntos, 
and compliments. Agam, there is no greater impediment 
of action than an over-curious observance of decency, and 
the guide of decency, which is time and season Bor as 
Solomon saith, Qui respieit ad venios, non seminat; ei qui 
respiovt ad nuhes, non metei d a man must make his oppor- 
tunity, as oft as find it To conclude, behaviour seemeth 
to me as a garment of the mmd, and to have the conditions 
of a garment. For .it ought to be m^de in fashion; it 
ought hot to be too curious , it ought to be shaped so as 
to set forth any good makmg of the mmd, and hide any 
deformity , and above all, it ought not to be too strait, or 
restrained for exercise or motion. But this part of civil 
knowledge hath, been elegantly handled, and therefore I 
cannot report it for deficient, 

3 The wisdom touching negotiation or business hath 
not been hitherto collected into writing, to the great 
derogation of learning, and the professors of learning. 

» PTe seems to refer to the letter ad Att i\. 9. 

® Livy xxiiu 12. ^ Eccles. xu 4. 
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Of Tact m the Condtwt of A fans 

For from tins root sprmgetli cliiefly that note or opinion, 
wliicli by ns is expressed m adage to tins effect, that 
there is no great concurrence between learning and 
wisdom. For of the three wisdoms which we have set 
down to pertain to civil life, for wisdom of behaviour, it is 
by learned men for the most part despised, as an inferior 
to virtue, and an enemy to meditation, for wisdom of 
government, they acquit themselves well, when they are 
called to it, but that happeneth to few, but for the wisdom 
of business, wherein man’s life is most conversant, there he 
no books of it, except some few scattered advertisements, 
that have no proportion to the magnitude of this subject 
For if books were written of this, as the other, I doubt 
not but learned men with mean experience, would far excel 
men of long experience without learnmg, and outshoot 
them m their own bow. 

4) N either needeth it at all to be doubted, that this know- 
ledge should be so variable as it fallethnot under precept j 
for it IS much less infinite than science of government, 
which, we see, is laboured and m some part reduced Of 
this wisdom, it seemeth some of the ancient Eomans, 
in the saddest and wisest times, were professors , for Cicero 
reporteth, that it was then m use for senators that had 
name and opinion for general wise men, as Coruncanius, 
Curius, Lsehus, and many others, to walk at certain hours 
m the Place, and to give audience to those that would use 
their advice , and that the particular citizens would resort 
unto them, and consult with them of the marriage of a 
daughter, or of the employing of a son, or of a purchase 
or bargain, or of an accusation, and every other occasion 
incident to man’s life. So as there is a wisdom of counsel 
and advice even m private causes, arismgout of a universal 
insight mto the affairs of the world , which is used indeed 
upon particular causes propounded, ^but is gathered by 
general observation of causes of like nature For so we 
see in the book which Q. Cicero writeth to his brother* 
JOe petihone eonsulatuSf (being the only book of business 
that I know written by the ancients,) although it concerned 
a particular action set on foot, yet the sufttanee thereof 
eonsisteih of many wise and politic axioms, which contain 
not a temporary, but a perpetual direction m the case of 
popular elections But chiefly we may see in those 
aphorisms which have place among divine writings, com- 
posed by Solomon the king, (of whom the Scriptures 
testify that his heart was as the sands of the sea, encom- 
passmg the world and ffii worldly matters,) we see, I say, 



Wisdom of Solomnd licieia, 17 S 

not a few profound and e\ceUent cautions, precepts, posi- 
tions, extending to mucK variety of occasions, wheieupon 

vill stay awJiile, oiTering to consideration some number 
of examples 

5 Bed et cunctu sermomhiis qui dicuntur ne accommodes 
aurem tmm, ne forte audias semim i%um malediceniem 
i/Jn ® Heie is concluded tlie provident stay of inquiry of 
tliat wbieli we would be loth, to find as it was -judged great 
wisdom in Pompems Magnus tliat lie burned Sertorius’s 
papeis unperused 

Vir saptens, ctcm stulto contendent, sine irascaim% 
swe rideat, non invemet requiem ^ Here is described tlie 
great disadvantage wiiicli a wise man bath m undertaking 
a lighter person than himself, which is such an engage- 
nient as, whether a man turn -the mattei to jest, oi turn it 
to heat, or howsoever he change copy, he can no ways quit 
himself well of it 

Qiti delicate a pucritia nutrit sei^mm smm, posiea 
senket &iim contumacem? Here is signified, that if a man 
begin too high a pitch m his favours, it doth commonly end 
in unkindness and unthankfulness. 

Yidisti virum nelocem in opere suo ^ coram regibus 
sfaht, nee erit inter ignohles ^ Here is observed, that of 
all virtues for rising to honour, quickness of despatch is 
the best , for superiors many times love not to have those 
they employ too deep or too sufficient, but ready and 
diligent 

Vidi cunetos vinentes qui ambulant sub sole, mm adoles- 
rente secundo qui consurmt pro eo ^ Here is expressed that 
which was noted by Syfla first, and after him by Tiberius ; 
Plures adorant solem onentem quam occidentem nel men^ 
(Uanum ^ 

8i spiritus potest at em Jiabentis ascendent super te, locum 
iuum m demueris , quia curatio famet cessare peccata 
maxima ^ Here caution is given, that upon displeasure, 
retiring is of all courses the uafittest ; for a man leavetli 
things at worst, and depnveth himself of means to make 
them better 

JSrat civita^ pam)a, et paim in ea mn mnit contra 
earn, rex magnus, et oadavit earn, mstruxiique munition es 
per gyrmii etperfecta esi obsidio^ inmntusquo est in ea mr 
pauper et sapiens, et liheramt earn per sapientiam suam ; 


8 Eccles Tu 21. ® See Plat in VtL Pomp. 

* Piov x\ix 9. ^ XXIX. 21 8 xxn 29. ^ Eceles :v 15. 

8 Plut VU Pomp, and Tacit ® Eccles. x. 4 
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do promise to tlicmselTes quieting of tlieir mind and con- 
tontmeiit , but still they are deceived of their expectation, 
and it turneth to wind 

Films sapiens Iceiificat palrem films vera stuUus mces- 
tiha est main sum ® Here is distinguished, that fathers- 
have most comfort of the good proof of their sons , hut 
mothers have most discomfort of their ill proof, because 
women have little discerning of virtue, but of fortune 

Qgi'b celat delictum, qumnt ammtiam, sed qui aliero sen 
mone repetit, sep amt feeder atos ^ Here caution is given, that 
reconcilement is better managed by an amnesty, and passmg 
over that which is past, than by apologies and excusations 
In omm opere hono ent ahiindantia ^ uh autem ‘uerha 
sunt pluTima, 'ili frequenter egeslas ^ Here is noted, that 
words and discourse abound most where there is idleness 
and want 

Primus tn sua causa gustus , sed vemt altera pars, ei 
inqmrei tn eum ^ Here is observed, that in all causes the 
first tale possesseth much; m such sort, that the pre- 
judice thereby wrought will be hardly removed, except 
some abuse or falsity in the mformation be detected. 

Verba hiUngms quast simplma, et tpsa pervemunt ad 
bnteriora ventris,^ Here is distinguished, that fiattery and 
insinuation, which seemeth set and artificial, smhetn not 
far , but that entereih deep which hath show of nature, 
liberty, and simplicity 

Qm eriidbt derisorem, %pse sihl ingimam facit ; et qui 
argiiti wipium, cibi maculam general^ Here caution is 
given how we tender reprehension to arrogant and scornful 
natures, whose manner is to esteem it for contumely, and 
accordmgly to return it, 

J)a sapienti occasionem, et addetur ei sapientia ® Here 
IS distinguished the wisdom brought into habit, and that 
which IS but verbal, and swimming onlym conceit; for 
the Cfiie upon occasion presented is quickened and redou- 
bled, the other is amazed anS confused 

Qmmodo in aqms resplendent nuUusprospiaentium, stc 
cor da Iwmtmcm mamfesta sunt prudentihus ® Here the mind 
of a wise man is compared to a glass, wherein the images 
of all diversiiy of natures and customs are represented, 
from which representation proceedeth that application, 

Qui sapit, innumens monbus aptus eat ^ 


® Prov, X. 1 , ® xm 9 ^ xw, 23 ® xvai 17 

® sail 8. ** IX. 7 s IX, 9 ® xxvii. 19. 

^ O^id, de Ait. Am i. 760. 
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Kiawphs dest diawn fiom Ilidoiy 

Tims have I stayed somewliat longer upon these sen- 
tences politic of Solomon than is agreeable to the propor- 
tion of an example , led with a desire to give authority to 
this part of knowledge, which I noted as deficient, by so 
excellent a precedent , and have also attended them with 
brief observations, such as to niy understanding oiler no 
violence to the sense, though I know they may he applied 
to a more divine use but it is aliowTd, even in divinity, 
that some interpretations, yea, and some writings, have 
more of the eagle than others , but taking them as in- 
structions for life, they miglit have received large dis- 
course, if I would have broken them and liiiistrated them 
by deducements and examples 

6. ITeither was this in use only with the Hebrews, but 
it IS generaliyto be found in the wisdom of the more 
ancient times, that as men found out any observation 
that they thought wms good for life, they would gather it, 
and express it in parable, or aphorism, or fable But for 
fables, they wore vicegerents and supplies where examples 
failed now that the times abound with history, the am 
is better when the mark is alive And thorefoi e the form 
of writing which of all otliers is fittest for this vaiiable 
argument of negotiation and occasions is that which Ma- 
cluavel chose wisely and aptly for government , namely, 
discourse upon histones or examples Bor knowledge 
drawn freslily, and m our view, out of particulars, knoweth 
the way best to particulars again; and it hath much 
greater life for practice when the discourse attendeth upon 
the example, tlian when the example attendeth upon the 
discourse. For this is no point of order, as it seemeth at 
first, but of substance for when the example is the 
ground, being set down in a history at large, it is set down 
w ith all circumstances, which may sometimes control the 
discourse thereupon made, and sometimes supply it as a 
very pattern for action , whereas the Samples alleged for 
the discourse’s sake are cited sucemctly, and without par- 
ticularity, and carry a servile aspect towards the discourse 
which they are brought in to make good 

7 But this difference is not amiss to be^ remembered, 
that as history of times is the best ground for discourse of 
government, such as Machiavel handleth, so history of 
fives is the most proper for discourse of business, for dis- 
course of business is more conversant in private actions.® 

® The edd* of 1605, 1G29, and 1G33, all read Imdorij of lives ts 
the most pi ojper; for dtscomse of hvsmebs is mote convetsatil %fi 
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KaVj tliere is a ground of discomse for tins purpose fitter 
than tkem botli, whicli is discourse upon iettei’s, sucli as are 
wise and rreiglitj, as many aio of Cicero ad Attmmf and 
others For letters have a great and more particular re- 
presentation of business than eitbcfr cliromcles or lives. 
Tims have we spoken bolli of tke matter and form of tins 
pait of civil knowledge, touckmg negociation, winck wo 
note to be deficient 

8 But yet there is anotker part of tkis part, wliieli 
differ eth as muck fiom tkai whereof we have spoken as 
sapere and sibi sa^efe, tke one moving as it were to the 
circumference, tke other to tke centre For there is a 
wisdom of counsel, and again there is a wisdom of pressing 
a man’s own fortune , and they do sometimes meet, and 
often sever For many are wise m their owm ways tkai 
are weak for government or counsel, bko ants, vkich 
is a vise creature for itself, but very hurtful for the 
garden This wisdom tke Eomans did take muck know- 
ledge of Wampol sapiens, saiih the comical poet,j^;?y?^ 
foTtmiam sib% f and it gi*ow to an adage, Faher qmsgite 
fortunes proprice , and Livy attributed it to Cato the first, 
m hoc viro tanta vis anmi et tngemi inerat, %t qtwcunqtw 
loco natus esset sihi 'ipse fortmiam faetums vuhret'ur} 

This conceit or position, if it be too much declared 
and professed, bath been thought a thing impolitic and 
unlucky, as was observed m Timotheus the Athenian, who, 
having done many great services to the estate m Lis 
government, and gi'ving an account thereof to the people, 
as the manner was, did conclude every particular with this 
clause, And in this fortune had no part. And it came so 
to pass, that he never prospered m any thmg he took in 
hand afterwards . for this is too high and too arrogant, 
savourmg of that which Ezekiel saith of Pharaoh, Fims, 
Flumus est mem et ego feci memet tpsum ^ or of that which 
another prophet spbaketh, that men offer sacrifices to their 
nets and snares ; and that v%ch the poet expresseth, 
Dextia miki Leas, et telam ^uod missile Iibro, 

Nunc adsmt 

for these confidences were ever unhallowed, and unblessed , 


private actions, Tke Latin edition has Ita histonae vital mn oAone 
adJuhentm ad documenta de negoim, qmnimn omtmm otmsmnum 
et negolm im tarn gi audtum qmm levioi mi, vui letaiem compkt* 
tiintnr I have ventured to xnseit the woids wkick seemed wanting 
to comjilete tke sense. ® PUut Tna. ii, 2 87. 

^ LiV. xxxix. 40. ® Ezek xxix 3 ® Vug. 



'8 I^ofty Byints commits oj IJteir own greatness 

and tlierefore those that were great politique s indeed ever 
ascribed their successes to their felicity, and not to their 
shill or virtue. For so Sylla surnamed himself Felix, not 
Magnus * so Csesar said to the master of the ship, Cmarem 
jportas etfortunam ejus ^ 

9 But yet nevertheless these positions, Faher 

que foTtnnm sues: sapiens dominahitur astns : imia 
mrtwti nulla est vta,^ and the like, being taken and used 
as spurs to mdustry, and not as stirrups to insolency, 
rather for resolution than for presumption or outward 
declaration, have been ever thought sound and good , and 
are, no question, imprinted m the greatest minds, who are so 
sensible of this opinion, as they can scarce contain it within. 
As we see in Augustus Caesar, (who was rather diverse 
from his uncle, than mferior m virtue,) how when he died, 
he desired his liiends about him to give him a plaudite, as 
if he were conscient to himself that he had played his 
part well upon the stage ® This part of knowledge we do 
report also as deficient : not but that it is practised too 
much, but it hath not been reduced to writing And there- 
fore lest it should seem to any that it is not comprehen- 
sible by axiom, it is requisite, as we did in the former, 
that we set down some heads or passages of it. 

10 Wherein it may appear at the first a new and un- 
wonted argument to teach men how to raise and make 
their fortune , a doctrine wherein every man perchance" 
will be ready to yield himself a disciple, till he see the difil- 
culty • for fortune layeth as heavy impositions as virtue , 
and it IS as hard and severe a thing to be a true poli- 
tique, as to be truly moral But the handhng hereof con- 
cemeth learning greatly both’in honour and m substance, 
in honour, because pragmatical menmay not go away with 
an opinion that learning is like a lark, "that can mount, 
and smg, and please herself, and nothing else ; ^ut may 
know that she holdeth as well of ffie hawk, that^Shioar 
lloffe, and can also descend anti strike upon the prey m 
^ibstance, because it is the perfect law of inquiry of truth, 
that nothing be m the globe of matter, which should not 
be likewise in the globe of crystal, or form ; #^that is, that 

* Compare with this a curious letter from Cato to Cicero (cp 
Oie ad Fam* xv. 5), wherein he says . Supplicationem decretam, si 
tu, qua in re mhil fortuito, sed summa tua rati one et continentia 
reipuhlicae, provisum est, dis immortahhus gratulari nos quam tihi 
referie acceptum mavis, gaudeo, ® Ovid. Met xiv. 113. 

« See Sueton. V%L Aug* c. 99. 
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there be not any tkmg m being and action, wbicla should 
not be drawn and collected into contemplation and doc- 
trine. Neither doth learning admire or esteem of this 
architecture of fortune, otherwise than as of an interior 
wort : for no man*s fortune can be an end worthy of his 
being ; and many times the worthiest men do abandon 
their fortune willingly for better respects but neverthe- 
less fortune, as an organ of virtue and merit, deserveth 
the consideration. 

11. First, therefore, the precept w^hich I conceive to 
be most summary towards the prevailing m fortnne, is to 
obtam that window which Momus did require " who 
seeing in the frame of man’s heart such angles and re- 
cesses, found fault that there was not a window to look 
into them , that is, to procure good mformations of parti- 
culars touching persons, their natures, their desires and 
ends, their customs and fashions, their helps and advan- 
tages, and whereby they chiefly stand, so agam their 
weaknesses and disadvantages, and where they he most 
open and obnoxious ; their friends, factions, and depend- 
encies, and again their opposites, enviers, competitors, 
their moods and times, Sola mri molles aditus et tem^ora 
mrasf their principles, rules, and observations, and the 
like and this not only of persons, hut of actions ; what 
are on foot from time to time, and how they are con- 
ducted, favoured, opposed, and how they import, and the 
like. iFor the knowledge of present actions is not only 
material in itself, but without it also the knowledge of 
persons is very erroneous* for men change with the 
actions , and whiles they are in pursuit they are one, and 
when they return to their nature they are another. These 
informations of particulars, touchmg persons and actions, 
are as the minor propositions in every active syllogism ; 
for no excellency of observations, which are as the major 
propositions, can Suffice to ground a conclusion, if there bo 
error and mistaking in the himors. 

That this knowledge is possible, Solomon is our surety j 
who saith, OomiUum %n cordemnianquam aqua profunda ^ 
sed mr prud'^m exhaunet illud ® And although the know- 
ledge itself falleth not under precept, because it is of 
individuals, yet the instructions for the obtaming of it 
may. 

12. We will begin, therefore, with this precept, ac- 


^ Lucian Hermot, 20. See also Erasm Ohil, i v. 74. 

• Virg Mn* IV. 423. ® Prov. sx, v. 
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How to discover the secrets of all hearts 

cordmg to tlie ancient opinion, tliat the smews of wisdom 
are slowness of belief and distrust , that more trnst be 
given to countenances and deeds than to words * and in 
words rather to sudden passages and surprised v ords than 
to set and pnr])Osed words Neither let that he feared 
w Inch IS sdi\di,fronti^niIla Jidcs ^ which is meant of a general 
outward behavionr, and not of the private and snhtile 
motions and laboms of the countenance and gesture, 
which as Q Cicero elegantly sailh, is Ammi jamia, the 
gate of the mind‘d None more close than Tiberius, and 
yet Tacitus saith of G-ailus, Htemai mdtu offcnsionem con- 
jeetavered ^ So again, noting the differing character and 
manner of his commending G-ornianicus and Drusus in 
the senate, he saith, touching his fashion wherein he 
earned his speech of Germanicus, thus , Magis in speciem 
adomcdis verhis, quam %ib pemt%s sentire crederetur but 
of Drusus thus JPaucioribus sed ?7ifent7or, et Jida oi'atwne 
and in another place, speaking of his character of speech, 
when he did any thmg that was gracious and popular, he 
Faith, that mother things he was mint eluctantmm mr- 
horim , ® but then again, solutms mro loquehatnr quando suh- 
mniret So that there is no such artificer of dissimulation, 

nor no such commanded countenance, vultiis j^mus, that 
can sever from a feigned tale some of these fashions, 
either a more slight and careless fashion, or more set and 
formal, or more tedious and ivandering, or coming from 
a man more drily and hardly 

13. Neither are deeds such assured pledges, as that 
they may be trusted without a judicious consideration of 
their magnitude and nature Frans sth% m parvis Jidem 
prmtrmt %b majore emoUmento f allot and the Italian 
thmketh himself upon the point to be bought and sold, 
when he is better used than he was wont to be, without 
manifest cause For small favours, they do but lull men 
asleep, both as to caution and as fco industry , and are^ as 
Demosthenes calleth them, Atmenia socordim. So again 
we see how false the nature of some deeds are, m that 
particular which Mutianus practised upon Antonins Primus, 
upon that hollow and unfaithful rcconcdomcn^ which was 
made between them, whereupon Mutianus advanced 
many of the friends of Antonins sumil amici s ejmprmfec- 
itiras et tnbnnaim largvtur wherein, under pretence to 

1 Jiiw Bat lu S, 

® Tacit Afin. i IS. 

« Ibid iv. 31, 


^ De JPcld. Consul xn 44 
^ 1 . 52 . 

® Tacit, jffist IV. 39, 
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strengtlien liim, lie did desolate liim, and won from liiai 
Ins dependences 

14 As for words, tKongL. they be like waters to physi- 
cians, full of llatteiy and uncertainty, yet they are not to 
be despised, especially with the adrantage of passion and 
affection. For so we see Tiberius, upon a stinging and 
incensing speech of Agrippma, came a step forth of his 
dissimulation, when he said, Yoit, are hurt hecaiise ijou do 
not reign, of which Tacitus saith, Audiia licec r ar am occult h 
pectoris vocem ehcuere; correptamque Grmco mrsu ad~ 
monmt, ideo Imdi^ qu%a non reynaret " And therefore the 
poet doth elegantly call passions, tortures that urge men 
to confess their secrets 

Ymo toitas el iia ^ 

And experience showeth, there are few men so true to 
themselves and so settled hut that, sometimes upon heat, 
sometimes upon bravery, sometimes upon kindness, some- 
times upon trouble of mind and weakness, they open 
themselves , especially if they be put to it with a coiintcr- 
dis simulation, according to the proverb of Spam, Di men- 
tirtii y saoaras nerdad {Tell a he and find a triUh) 

15. As for the knowing of men, which is at second 
hand from reports ,* men’s weaknesses and faults are best 
known from their enemies, their virtues and abilities from 
them friends, their customs and times from their servants, 
their conceits and opinions from their fiimiliar friends, 
with whom they discourse most General fame is light, 
and the opinions conceived by superiors or equals are 
deceitful , for to such, men are more masked Tenor fama 
e domestims emanat ® 

16 But the soundest disclosing and expounding of men 
is by their natures and ends, wherein the weakest sort of 
men are best mterpreted by their natures, and the wisest 
by their ends. For it was both pleasantly and wisely 
said, though I think very* untruly, by a nuncio of the 
pope, returning from a certam nation where he served as 
lidger ; whose opinion being asked toucliing the appoint- 
ment of one to go in his place, he wished that in any case 
they did not send one that was too wise , because no very 
wise man would ever imagme what they in that country 


^ Tacit Ann* iv 52, and cf. Sxiet Vit. Tih* c. 53 
8 Hor JSpist 1 xviii 38 

® Feife omnis seirao ad forensem famam e domesticis emanat 
auctoubus Q. Cic de Paid Consul, v. 17 
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and dbs&ving men’s Nafmes and JSnds, 

•were like to do. And certainly it is an error frequent for 
men to shoot over, and to suppose deeper ends, and more 
compass-reaclies tlaan are* the Italian proverb bemg 
elegant, and for the most part true : 

Bi daiaan, di senno, e di fede, 

C’e ne manco che non credi. 

(There is commonly less money, less wisdom, and less 
good faith than men do account upon ) 

17 But princes, upon a far other reason, are best inter- 
preted by their natures, and private persons by their ends. 
jFor princes bemg at the top of human desires, they have 
for the most part no particular ends whereto they aspire, 
by distance fiom which a man might take measure and 
scale of the rest of their actions and desires , which is one 
of the causes that maketh their hearts more inscrutable, 
jN"either is it sufdcient to inform ourselves in men's ends 
and natures, of the variety of them only, but also of the 
predominancy, what humour reigneih most, and what end 
is principally sought Bor so we see, when Tigeliinus saw 
himself outstripped by Petromus Turpilianus in ISTero’s 
humours of pleasures, metus ejm rimatwr^ (he wrought 
upon Nero’s fears), whereby he brake the other’s neck. 

18 But to all this part of inquirv the most compen- 
dious way resteth in three things the first, to have general 
acquaintance and inwardness with those which have general 
acquaintance and look* most into the world , and especially 
according to the diversity of busmess, and the diversity of 
persons, to have privacy and conversation with some one 
iriend, at least, which is perfect and well intelhgenced m 
every several kmd. The second is, to keep a good medio- 
crity m liberty of speech and secresy; m most things 
liberty secresy where it importeth ; for hberty of speech 
iaviteth and provoketh hberty to be used again, and so 
bnngeth much to a man’s knowledge , and secresy, on the 
other side, mduceth trust and inwardness. ^"The last is, the 
reducing of a man’s self to this watchful and serene habit, 
as to make account and purpose, m every conference and 
action, as well to observe as to act. For as Epictetus 
would have a philosopher m every particular aeteon to say 


' Tins expression occurs Tacit, Ann xiv. 57 It is spoken, 
however, of the intngues of Tigeliinus against Plautus and So 11a, 
by which he induced Neio to have both of them murdered Petro- 
nius Turpihanus was put to death by Galba, solely because he had 
enjoyed Neio’s confidence Yid. Tacit, 6. 
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to Mtaself, Mt hoe nolo, ei eiiam insMuinm, servaref so a 
politic man in everytlim^ should say to himself, Bt hoc 
^olo, ac etiam ahquid addiscere. I have stayed the longer 
upon this precept of obtaimng good information, because 
it IS a mam part by itself, which answereth to all the rest. 
But, above all things, caution must be taken that men have 
a good stay and hold of themselves, and that this much 
knowledge do not draw on much meddling , for nothing is 
more unfortunate than light and rash intermeddling in 
many matters So that this variety of knowledge tendeth 
in conclusion but only to this, to make a better and freer 
choice of those actions which may concern us, and to 
conduct them with the less error and the more dexterity. 

19, The second precept eoncernmg this knowledge is, 
for men to take good mformation touching their own 
person, and well to understand themselves knowing that, 
as St James saith, though men look oft in a glass, yet 
they do suddenly forget themselves, wherein as the divine 
glass IS the worn of God, so the politic glass is the state of 
the world, or times wherein we hve, in the which we are 
to behold ourselves. 

20. For men ought to take au impartial view of their 
own abilities and virtues , and again of their wants and 
impediments j accounting these with the most, and those 
other with the least , and from this view and examination 
to frame the considerations following 

First, to consider how the constitution of their nature 
sorteth with the general state of the times j which if they 
hnd agreeable and fit, then maU things to give themselves 
more scope and liberty; but if differmg and dissonant, then 
in the whole course of them life to be more close, retired, 
and reserved as we see in Tiberius, who was never seen 
at a play, and came not into the Senate m twelve of his 
last years , whereas Augustus Caesar lived ever in men’s 
eyes, which Tac^us observeth, alia Tiherio morwm ma? 

* 21 Secondly, to consider how their nature sorteth 
with professions* and courses of hfe, and accordingly to 
make election, if they be free ; and, if engaged, to make 
the departure at the first opportunity : as we see was done 
by Duke '7 alentine, that was designed by his father to a 
sacerdotal profession, but quitted it soon after m regard of 
his parts and inchnation ; bemg such, nevertheless, as a 


5* Vid. Epictet. Bnckif, c 4, 


2 Tacit. Ann i. 54. 
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nian cannot tell well wlietlier they were worse for a prince 
or for a priest. 

22 Thirdly, to consider how they sort with those whom 
they are like to have competitors and concurrents , and to 
take that course wherem there is most solitude, and them- 
selves like to be most eminent as Caesar Julius did, who 
at first was an orator or pleader , bnt when he saw the 
excellency of Cicero, Hortensius, Catulus, and others, for 
eloquence, and saw there was no man of reputation for the 
wars hut Pompeius, upon whom the state w^as forced to 
rely, he forsook his course begun toward a civil and 
popular greatness, and transferred his designs to a martial 
greatness 

23 fourthly, in the choice of their friends and de- 
pendences, to proceed according to the composition of 
their own nature as we may see in Ca3sar , all whose 
friends and followers were men active and cfectnal, hut 
not solemn, or of reputation 

24. Fifthly, to take special heed how they guide them- 
selves by examples, in thinking they can do as they see 
others do ; whereas perhaps their natures and carriages 
are far differing In which error it seemeth Pompey w^s, 
of whom Cicero saith, that he was wont often to say, Bylla 
^oUmt — egononj^oiero'^^ Wherein he was much abused, 
the natures and proceedings of himself and Ins example 
being the nnlikest in the world, the one being fierce, 
violent, and pressmg the fact , the other solemn, and full 
of maiesiy and cireiimstance, and therefore the less ef- 
fectual. 

But this precept touching the politic knowledge of 
ourselves, hath many other branches, whereupon we can- 
not insist. 

25. hfext to the well understanding and discerning of 
a man’s self, there followeth the well opening andreveaiinty 
a man’s self; wherein we see nothing mom Bsual than fcr 
the more able man to make the less show. For there is a 
great advantage m the well setting fort|jL of a man’s vir- 
iues, fortunes, merits , and again, m the artificial covering 
of a man’s weaknesses, defects, disgraces ; string upon 
the one, shding from the other ; cherishing the one by 
circumstances, gracing the other by exposition, and the 
hke wherein we see what Tacitus saith of Mutianus, 
who was the greatest pohtique of his time, Ornnkm quee 


* Oic. ad Ait. ix. 10 2. 
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dixerat feceratqiie arfe qiitidani ostenfaior vliicli ro- 
quiretli indeed some art, le^fc it turn tedious and arrogant, 
but yet so, as ostentation, tliouglx it be to tlie first degree 
of vanity, scemeili to mo raiber a vice in manners tlian in 
policy for as it is said, Avdacten calmyianine, sewper 
aliqicid lueret • so, except it be m a ridiculous dogiee of 
deioimity, Aadader tc vendita, semper abqmd heret For 
it will stick wiib tile more ignorant and aifeiior sort of 
men, tliougb men of wisdom and rank do smile at it, and 
despise it, and yet the autboritv won with many doth 
countervail the disdain of a fewn !Out if it be carried wnlh 
decency and government, as with a natural, pleasant, and 
ingenious fashion, or at times when it is mixed with 
some peril and loisafoty, as in military persons, or at 
times when others are most envied, or with easy and 
careless passage to it and from it, without dwelling 
too long, or being too serious , or with an equal freedom 
of taxing a man’s self, as well as gracing himself, or by 
occasion of repelling or puttmg down others’ mjury or 
insolence , it doth greatly add to reputation and surely 
not a few solid naHires, that warn this ventosity, and 
cannot sail m the height of the winds, are not without 
some prejudice and disadvantage by their model ation 

26 But for these flourishes and enhancements of 
virtue, as they are not perchance unnecessary, so it is at 
least necessary that virtue be not disvalucd and imbased 
under the just price , which is done in three manners by 
offering and obtruding a man’s self, wherein men think 
he is rewarded, when ho is accepted , by doing too much, 
which will not give that which is well done leave to settle, 
and in the end induceth satiety , and by finding too soon 
the fiuit of a man’s virtue, in commendation, applause, 
honour, favour , whex^em if a man be pleased with a little, 
let him hear what is trnly said , Cave m msuetus rehiw 
majoribus mdearis, si hcec fe res parva^ sicuti magm 
delectat, 

27 But the covering of defects is of no less importance 
than the valiimg of good parts ; which may be done like- 
wise in three manners, by cmtlon, by colour, and by con- 
fideyice. Caution is wdren men do ingeniously and dis-* 
erectly avoid to be put into those thinos for which they 
are not proper wdiereas, contrariwise, bold and unquiet 
spirits will thrust themselves into matters without differ- 
ence, and so publish and proclaim all their w ants. Colour 


5 Xacifc n, 80. 
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is, when men make a way for themselves, to have a coa- 
stniction made of their faults or wants, as proceeding from 
a better cause, or mtended for some other purpose for of 
the one it is well said, 

Ssepe latet vitium proximitate bom,® 

and therefore whatsoever want a man hath, he must see 
that he pretend the virtue that shadoweth it , as if he be 
dull, he must affect gravity , if a coward, mildness ; and 
so the rest for the second, a man must frame some pro- 
bable cause why he should not do his best, and why he 
should dissemble his abihtxes ; and for that purpose must 
use to dissemble those abilities which are notorious in 
him, to give colour that his true wants are but mdustries 
and dissimulations For confide7ice, it is the last but 
surest remedy , namely, to depress and seem to despise 
whatsoever a man cannot attain, observing the good 
principle of the merchants, who endeavour to raise the 
price of their own commodities, and to beat down the 
price of others But there is a confidence that passeth 
this other , which is, to face out a man’s own defects, in 
seeming to conceive that he is best in those things wherein 
he IS faihng , and, to help that again, to seem on the other 
side that he hath least opinion of himself m those things 
wherem he is best hke as we shall see it commonly m 
poets, that if they show their verses, and you except to 
any, they will say, that that line cost them more lahowr 
than any of the rest^ and presently will seem to disable 
and suspect rather some other line, which they know well 
enough to he the best m the number. But above all, in 
tins righting and helping of a man’s self in his own car- 
nage, he must take heed he show not himself dismantled, 
and exposed to scorn and injury, by too much dulceness, 
goodness, and faeihty of nature , but show some sparkles 
of liberty, spirit, anS edge. Which bind of fortified car- 
riage, with a ready rescumgi^f a man’s self from scorns, is 
sometimes of necessity imposed upon men by somewhat 
in their person or fortune , but it ever succeedeth with 
good felicity. 

28 Another precept of this knowledge^ is, by all pos* 
Bible endeavour to frame the mmd to be pliant and obe- 
dient to occasion, for nothing hindereth men’s fortunes 
so much as this ; Idem maneba% neque %dem decebaii men 
are where they were, when occasions turn i and therefore 


® Ovid A, Am. u. 062. 
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to Cato, wliom Livy makeiiii sucli an aroHtect of fortune, 
lie addetli, that he had versaitle tngermm ^ And thereof 
it cometh that these grave solemn wits, which must be 
hke themselves, and cannot make departures, have more 
dignity than felicity But in some it is nature to be 
somewhat viscous and mwrapped, and not easy to turn? 
m some it is a conceit, that is almost a nature, which is, 
that men can hardly make themselves believe that they 
ought to cliange their course, when they have found good 
by it in former experience Por Machiavel noted wisely, 
how Pabius Maximus would have been temporizmg still, 
accordmg to his old bias, when the nature of the war was 
altered and required hot pursuit. In some other it is 
want of pomt and penetration in their ;)udgment, that 
they do not discern when thmgs have a period, but come 
in too late after the occasion, as Demosthenes® compareth 
the people of Athens to country fellows, when they play 
in a fence school, that if they have a blow, then they 
remove them weapon to that ward, and not before In 
some other it is a lothness to ieese labours passed, and a 
conceit that they can brmg about occasions to them ply, 
and yet in the end, when they see no other remedy, then 
they come to it with disadvantage, as Tarquintus, that 
gave for the third part of Sibylla’s books the treble price, 
when he might at first have had all three for the simple. 
But from whatsoever root or cause this restiveness of 
mmd proeeedeth, it is a thmg most prejudicial; and 
nothmg is more politic than to make the wheels of our 
mmd concentric and voluble with the wheels of fortune. 

29. Another precept of tins knowledge, which hath 
some affinity with that we last spake of, but with differ- 
ence, 18 that which is well expiessed, Fatu accede detsque? 
that men do not only turn with the occasions, but also 
run with the occasions, and not stram their credit or 
strengtji to over haad or extreme pomts , but choose in 
their actions that which is iBost passable for this will 
preserve men from foil, not occupy them too much about 
one matter, wm opimon of moderation, please the most, 
and make a shoy of a perpetual fehcity m all they under- 
take , which cannot but mightily increase reputation. 

30. Another part of this knowledge seemeth to have 
some repugnancy with the former two, but not as lunder- 

^ Livy xxxix 40 ® Bemostb. Phil i. 51. 

® Lucan \ni. 486 Quoted also by Jeremy Taylor, Ia/b of 
Christ t Fref, ad %mU 
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stand it, and it is tliat «pf]ncli Deinostlaeiies ntteretli la 
Ingli terms , qimnadmodum receptiim e.%t, iif exereiitm 
dkicat tm;peratoT, sic et a eordatts mris res ipscB ditcmidm^ 
ut qiice ij)sts 'cidentur, ea geranhir, et non fjisi eventns 
tanium pcrsequi cogantur ^ !For, if we observe, we shall 
find two dinermg kinds of sufficiency m managing of 
business some can make use of occasions aptly and dex- 
terously, but plot little ; some can urge and pursue tlieir 
own plots well, but cannot accommodate nor take in, 
either of which is very imperfect without the other. 

31. Another part of this knowledge is the observing a 
good mediocrity m the declarmg, or nob declaring a man’s 
self for although depth of secrecy, and making way, * 
quahs est ma nams in onari, (which the French calleth 
sourdes nienees, when men set things in work without 
opening themselves at all,) be sometimes both prosperous 
and admirable, yet many times dtsmnulatm errores parity 
qm dissimulatorem illaqiieant, and therefore, we 

see the greatest poiitiques have m a natural and free 
manner professed their desires, rather than been reserved 
and disguised in them For so we see that Lucius Sylla 
made a kind of profession, that he unshed all men happg or 
nnha^pg, as they stood Jus friends or enemies So Csesar, 
when he went first into G-aul, made no scruple to profess 
that he had rather he first in a milage ^ than second at 
Some ^ So again, as soon as he had begun the war, we 
see what Cicero saith of him, Alter (meaning of Casar) 
non recusat, sed quodammodo postulat, ut, ut est, sic appel- 
letur tyrannus ^ So we may see m a letter of Cicero to 
Atiieus, that Augustus Csesar, in his very entrance into 
afiairs, when he was a darling of the senate, yet in bis 
harangues to the people would swear, lia parentis Iwnores 
conseqm hceat,^ which was no less than the tyranny , save 
that, to help it, he would stretch forth his hand towards a 
statua of Caesar’s that was erected n the place y^hereat 
many men laughed, and wonderedf and said, Is it pos- 
sible ^ or, Bid you ever hear the Idee to this ? and yet 
thought he meant no hurt ; he did it so handsomely and 
ingenuously And all these were prospijrous ' whereas 
Pompey, who tended to the same end, but m a more 
dark and dissembling manner, as Tacitus saith of him, 


Bemosth. P/w? i 51 
® Both anecdotes aie fiom Plutarch* 

3 Oic ad AU X 4 2. ^ Ad Att xvi, 15. 3. 



Occtdtior, mn mielior,^ '^vliereni Sallust concurreth, ore 
jproho, a7mno imerecimdoj^ made it his design, by infinite 
seciei engines, to cast the state into an absolute anarchy 
and confusion, that the state might cast itself into his 
arms for necessity and proioctiou, and so the sovereign 
pover be put upon him, and he never seen in it and 
when he had brouglit it, as he thought, to that point, 
when he was chosen consul alone, as never any was, yet 
he could make no great matter of it, because men under- 
stood him not , hut was fain, in the end, to go the beaten 
track of getting arms into his hands, by colour of the 
doubt of Cjesar’s designs so tedious, casual, and unfor- 
tunate are these deep dissimulations whereof, it; seemeth, 
Tacitus made his judgment, that they were a cunning of 
an mferior form m regard of true policy, attubuting the 
one to Augustus, the other to Tibcnus , wheie, speaking 
of Livia, he saitli, cuni artihus maviti simulatioue Jilii 
hene composita ^ for surely the continual habit of dissimu- 
lation IS but a weak and sluggish cunmng, and not greatly 
pohtic. 

32 Another precept of this architecture of fortune is, 
to accustom our minds to judge of the proportion or value 
of things, as they conduce and are material to our particu- 
lar ends and that to do substantially, and not superfi- 
cially For we shall find the logical part, as I may term 
it, of some men’s mmds good, hut the mathematical part 
erroneous , that is, they can well judge of consequences, 
but not of proportions and comparisons, preferring things 
of show and sense before things of substance and effect 
So some fall m love with access to princes, others with 
popular fame and applause, supposing they are things of 
groat purchase . when in many cases they are but matters 
of envy, peril, and impediment. So some measure things 
according to the labour and difficulty, or assiduity, which 
are spun"! about theSi; and thmk, if they be ever moving, 
that they must needs advance and proceed, as Csesar 
saith m a desjiismg manner of Cato the second, when 
ho descTibeth how laborious and indefatigable he was 
to no great put^ose , llcec omnia magm studio agebat So 
in most things men are ready to abuse themselves m 
thinking the greatest means to be best, when it should be 
the fittest 
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33. As for tlie true marslialling of men’s pursuits 

towards their fortune, as they are more or less material, 
I hold them to stand thus first the amendment of their 
own minds For the remove of the impediments of the 
mind will sooner clear the passagres of fortune, than the 
obtaining fortune will remove the impediments of the 
mind In the second place, I set down wealth and means ; 
which I know most men would have placed first, because 
of the general use which it beareth towards aU variety of 
occasions But that opinion I may condemn with like 
reason as MachiaveF doth that other, that moneys were 
the sinews of the wars , whereas, saith he, the true smews 
of the wars are the smews of men’s arms, that is, a vahant, 
popnlous, and militarv nation and he voueheth aptly the 
authority of Solon, who, when Crossus showed him his 
treasury of gold, said to him, that if another came that 
had better iron, he would be master of his gold In like 
manner it may be truly affirmed, that it is not moneys 
that are the smews of fortune, but it is the sinews and 
steel of men’s mmds, wit, courage, audacity, resolution, 
temper, industry, and the like In the third place I set 
down reputation, because of the peremptory tides and 
currents it hath , which, if they be not taken in their due 
time, are seldom recovered, it being extreme hard to play 
an after game of reputation And lastly, I place honour, 
which is moie easily W'on by any of the other three, much 
more by all, than any of them can be purchased by honour. 
To conclude this precept, as there is order and priority in 
matter, so is there in time, the preposterous placing 
whereof is one of the commonest errois while men % 
to their ends when they should intend their beginnings, 
and do not take things in order of time as they come on, 
but marshal them according to greatness, and not accord- 
ing to instance ; not observmg the good precept, Qmd 
%%%o instat agamus 9 v „ 

34. Another precept of tos knowledge is not to em- 
brace any matters which do occupy too great a quantity 
of time, but to have that sounding in a man’s ears, sed 
fugit interea fwg%t tTre^arahile tem^pus ^ s^nd that is tbe 
c*?use why those which take their course of rising by pro- 
fessions of burden, as lawyers, orators, pamful dryings, 
and the like, are not commonly so politic for their own 
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fortunes, otlierwise tliaa in their ordmarj way, because 
tliey want time to learn partieulars, to wait occasions, and 
to devise plots 

35 Another precept of this knowledge is, to imitate 
nature, which doth nothing in vam , which surely a man 
may do if he do well interlace his business, and bend not 
Ins mind too much upon that which he principally in- 
tendeth For a man ought in every particular action so 
to carry the motions of liis mind, and so to have one thing 
under another, as if he cannot have that he seeketh m the 
best degree, yet to have it in a second, or so in a third ; 
and il he can have no part of that which he purposed, yet 
to turn the use of it to somewhat else , and if he cannot 
make anything of it for the present, yet to make it as a 
seed ol somewhat in time to come , and if he can contrive 
no effect or substance from it, yet to win some good 
opinion by it, or the like. So that he should exact account 
of himself of every action, to reap somewhat, and not to 
stand amazed and confused if he fail of that he chiefly 
meant for nothing is more impolitic than to mmd actions 
wholly one by one For he that doth so leeseth laflnite 
occasions which intervene, and are many times more 
proper and propitious for somewhat that he shall need 
afterwards, than for that which he urgeth for the present ; 
and therefore men must be perfect m that rule, jBl<^o 
opQvtet facere, et ilia non omittere ® 

36 Another precept of this knowledge is, not to engage 
a man’s sell peremptorily m anything, though it seem not 
liable to accident ; but ever to have a window to fly out at, 
or a way to retire foliowmg the wisdom m the ancient 
fable of the two frogs which consulted when their plash 
•was dry whither they should go , and the one moved to go 
down into a pit, because it was not likely the water would 
ciry there ; but the other answered, Tme^ hut %fit /low 
shalKtue get out agBtn ? 

37 Another precept of tlas knowledge is, that ancient 
precept of Bias, construed not to any point of perfidious- 
ness, out only to caution and moderation, M ama tan-- 
git am immtcu^ futurws et odi tanquam amaturus for it 
utterly betray eth ail utility for men to embark themselves 
too far in unfortunate friendships, troublesome spleens, 
and cMdish and humorous envies or emulations 

38 But I continue this beyond the measure of an 
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e:!iample; led, because I would not have sucb knowledges, 
bicli I note as deficient, to be tbouglit things imaginative 
or m tbo an% or an observation or two mueh made of, but 
tilings of bulk and mass, whereof an end is liardlier made 
than a begmning It must be likewise conceived, that m 
these points which I mention and set down, they are far 
from complete tractates of them, but only as small pieces 
for patterns And lastly, no man, I suppose, will think 
that I mean fortunes are not obtained without all this 
ado; for I know they come iumblmg into some men's 
laps , and a number obtain good fort-unes by diligence m 
a plain way, little intermeddling, and keeping themselves 
from gross errors. 

39 But as Cicero, when he sotietli down an idea of a 
perfect orator, doth not mean that every pleader should 
be such , and so likewise, when a prince or a courtier hath 
been described by such as have handled those subjects, 
the mould hath used to be made according to the perfec- 
tion of the art, and not according to common practice so 
I understand it, that it ought to be done in the description 
of a politic mcyfi, I mean politic for his ow n fortune 

40 But it must be remembered all this while, that the 
precepts which we have set down are of that kmd which 
may be counted and called Bonce Aries As for evil arts, if 
a man would set dowm for himself that principle of Ma- 
chiavcl,*^ i/iat a man seek not to afkmi midue d^elfi hut the 
appearance only thereof , because the credit of virtue is a 
help, hut the use of it is cumher or that other of his prin- 
ciples, that lie presuppose, that men are not fitly to he 
wrought othertoise hut by fear, and therefore that lie seek 
to have every mm obnoxious, low, and m strait, which the 
Italians call seminar spine, to sow thorns or that other 
principle, contained in the verse which Cicero citeth, Ca- 
imit aimci, climmodo minuet tniereidani,^ as the triumvirs, 
which sold, every one to other, the li^es of their fpends 
for the deaths of them cnemros or that other protestation 
of ti Catilma, to sot on fire and trouble states, to the end 
to fish in droumy waters, and to unwtap their fortunes, 
JEJgo si fiuiil in foviums meis dxciiaium sti^tncendiim, nl 
non aqua sed ruina restmgium or that other principle 
of By Sander, that children are to be deceived with comjiis, 
and men with oaths : and the like evil and corrupt posi- 
tions, whereof, as in all things, there are more in nuiiiber 
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A Toriion of our Tme to Gad. 

ikan of tlie good certainly witli these dispensations from 
the laws of charity and integrity, the pressing of a man’s 
fortune may be more hasty and compendious. But it is 
in hfe as it is in ways, the shortest way is commonly the 
foulest, and surely the fairer way is not much about. 

41 But men, if they be m them own power, and do 
bear and sustain themselves, and be not carried away with 
a whirlwmd or tempest of ambition, ought, m the pursuit 
of their own fortune, to set before their eyes not only that 
general map of the world, that all thngs are vamty and 
'uexation of s]gint^ but many other more particular cards 
and directions . chiefly that — ^that being without weli-bemg 
IS a curse — and the greater being the greater curse ; and 
that ail virtue is most rewarded, and ail wickedness most 
punished m itself : accordmg as the poet saith excellently : 
Quoe Yobis, quae digna, viri, pro laudibus istis 
Prsemia posse rear som ^ pulchernma primuia 
Dn mo'tesqiit dabunt vcstn.® 

And so of the contrary And, secondly, they ought to 
look up to the eternal providence and divine judgment, 
which often suhverteth the wisdom of evil^ plots and ima- 
ginations, according to that Scnpture, Se hcA conceived 
mischief and shall hring forth a vain thing ^ And 
although men should refrain themselves from injury and 
evil arts, yet this incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of a 
man’s fortune leaveth not the tribute which we owe to 
God of our time ; who we see demandeth a tenth of our 
substance, and a seventh, which is more stnct, of our 
time . and it is to small purpose to have an erected face 
towards heaven, and a perpetual grovellmg spirit upon 
earth, eating dust, as doth the serpent, Afque affigit humo 
divinm fartimlam auroe } And if any man flatter himself 
that he will employ his fortune well, though he should 
obtain it ill, as was said concerning Augustus Caesar, and 
aftenof Septimus IBeverus, that either they should never 
have been horn, or else they Mould never have died, they 
did so much mischief in the pursuit and ascent of their 
greatness, and so much good when they were established; 
yet these compensations and satisfactions are good to he 
used, but never good to be purposed. And lastly, it is 
not amiss for men in their race toward their fortune, to 
cool themselves a little with that conceit which is ele- 
gantly expressed by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, m his 
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instructions to tlie king Ins son, That fortune hath sovie- 
what of the nature of a ^Doonan, that f she he too much 
wooed:, she ts the farther off But tins last is but a remedy 
for tliose whose tastes are corrupted let men rather build 
upon that foundation which is a corner-stone of divinity 
and philosophy, wherein they join close, namely, that 
same Primum qucerite Por divinity saith, Trtmim quae'* 
rite regnum Deii et tsta omnia adjicientur vohis and 
philosophy saith, Primum qumrite Iona ammi^ cceiera 
aut aderunt, et non ohenmt. And although the human 
foundation hath somewhat of the sands, as we see in 
M Brutus, when he brake forth into that speech, 

Te colm, Virtus, ut lem; at tu nomen mane €s,3 
yet the divine foundation is upon the rock. But this may 
serve for a taste of that knowledge which I noted as 
deficient 

42. Concerning Government,^ it is a part of knowledge 
secret and retired, in both these respects in which thmgs 
are deemed secret ; for some thmgs are secret because they 
are hard to know, and some because they are not fit to 
utter. We see aH governments are obscure and invisible : 

* Totamque infusa pei artiis 
Mens agxtat molem, et magno se corpore miscet,® 

Such is the description of governments. We see the 
government of God over the world is hidden, inasmuch as 
it seemeth to participate of much irregularity and confu- 
sion the government of the soul in moving the body is 
inward and profound, and the passages thereof hardly to 
be reduced to demonstration. Again, the wisdom of anti- 
quity, (the shadows whereof 'are in the poets,) ih the 
description of torments and pains, next unto the crime of 
rehelhon, which was the giants' 'offence, doth detest the 
offence of futility, as in Sisyphus and Tantalus ® But this 
was meant of particulars ne'^rtheless even unto the 

^ Mattli VI 30. 
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p^eneral rules and discourses of policy and government 
tiere is due a reverent and reserved liandling 

43 But contrariwise, in the governors toward the 
governed, all things ought as far as the frailty of man 
permitteth, to be manifest and revealed For so it is 
expressed in the Scriptures touching the government of 
God, that this globe, which seemeth to us a dark and shady 
body, IS in the view of God as crystal • Mt %% conspcHw 
sedis tanquam mare mtrmm amile cr^&tallo ^ So unto 
princes and states, especially towards wise senates and 
councils, the natures and dispositions of the people, the.r 
conditions and necessities, their factions and combmations, 
them animosities and discontents, ought to be, in regard 
of the variety of their intelligences, the wisdom ot their 
observations, and the height of their station where they 
keep sentinel, in great part clear and transparent Where- 
fore, considering that I write to a King that is a master of 
this science, and is so well assisted, I think it decent to 
pass over this part in silence, as willing to obtain the cer- 
tificate which one of the ancient philosophers aspired 
unto , who being silent, when others contended to make 
demonstration oi their abihties by speech, desired it might 
be ceriified for his part, that there tms one that Jcneio fmo 
to hold he peace 

44 Notwithstanding, for the more public part of 

f overnment, winch is laws, I thmk good to note only one 
eficiency , which is, that all those which have written of 
laws, have written either as philosophers or as lawyers, 
and none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they 
make imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths , and 
their discourses are as the stars, which give little hght, 
because they are so high. For the lawyers, they write 
according to the states where they hve, what is received 
law, and not what ought to be law : for the wisdom of a 
lawmaker is one,««and of a lawyer is another. For there 
are m nature certain fountams of justice, %hence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams • and like as waters do 
take tinctures and tastes from the soils tlirough which 
thej run, 8<h do civil laws vary according to the regions 
and governments wher^.they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountains. Agam, the wisdom^ of 
a lawmaker eonsisteth not only m a platform of justice, 
but in the application thereof; takmg into consideration 
by what means laws may be made certam, |ad what are 
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le canses and remedies of tlie doubtfulness and incer- 
imty of law ; by wbat means laws may be made apt and 
isy to be executed, and wbat are tbe impediments and 
smedies in tbe execution of laws; wbat influence laws 
)ucbin^ private rigbt of meurri and tuum have into tbe 
iiblio state, and bow they may be made apt and agree- 
ble , bow laws are to be penned and delivered, wbetlier 
i texts or in acts, brief or large, witb preambles, or 
libout ; bow they are to be pruned and reformed from 
me to time, and wbat is tbe best means to keep them 
om being too vast in volumes, or too full of multipbcity 
ad crossness , bow they are to be expounded, when upon 
luses emergent and judicially discussed, and when upon 
jsponses and conferences toucbing general points or 
uestions; bow they are to be pressed, rigorously or 
mderly, bow they are to be mitigated by equity and 
ood conscience, and wbetber discretion and strict law 
re to be mingled m tbe same courts, or kept apart m 
weral courts , again, bow tbe practice, profession, and 
radition of law is to be censured and governed; and 
lany other points toucbing tbe administration, and, as I 
iay term it, animation of laws. Upon wbicb I msist tbe 
5 SS, because I purpose, if G-od give me leave, (baving 
egun a work of tbis nature in aphorisms,) to propound 
; hereafter, noting it m tbe mean time for deficient. 

45. And for your Majesty’s laws of England, I could 
ij mneb of tbeir dignity, and somewhat of their defect ; 
ut they cannot but excel the civil laws m fitness for the 
overnment - for the civil law was non hos qwcesiivm mmus 
t nsusf it was not made for the countries which it 
overneth : hereof I cease to speak because I will not 
itormingle matter of action with matter of general 
jarning. 


hnclnsion XXIY. ^HUS have'll concluded ibis 
fthe Meview portion of learnmg touching 

fPhiloso’- civil knowledge; and with civil knowledge 
% in have concluded human philosophy ; and with 

}eneTal human philosophy, philosophy) in general. 

And being now at some pause, lookmg back 
ato that I have passed through, this wriimg seemeth to 
le, si nunquam falht imago, ^ (as far as a man can judge 
f his own work,) not much better than that noise or 
ound whic]| musicians make while they are tunmg them 
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mstruments : which is nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is 
a cause why the music is sweeter afterwards so have I 
been content to tune the instruments of the Muses, that 
they may play that have better hands. And surely, when 
I set before me the condition of these times, in which 
learning hath made her third visitation or circuit in all 
the qualities thereof— as the excellency and vivacity of 
the wits of this age ; the noble helps and lights which wo 
have by the travads of ancient writers ; the art of printing, 
which communioateth books to men of all fortunes , the 
openness of the world by navigation, which hath disclosed 
multitudes of experiments, and a mass of natural history , 
the leisure wherewith these times abound, not employing 
men so generally in civil business, as the states of Grsecia 
did, in respect of their popularity, and the state of Eome, 
in respect of the greatness of their monarchy ; the present 
disposition of these tunes at this instant to peace; the 
consumption of all that ever can be said in controversies 
of religion, which have so much diverted men from other 
sciences , the perfection of your Majesty’s learmng, which 
as a Phoenix may call whole volhes of wits to follow you j 
and the inseparable propriety of time, which is ever more 
and more to disclose truth — I cannot but be raised to this 
persuasion that this third period of time will far surpass 
that of the Grecian and Eoman learmng only if men will 
know their own strength, and their own weakness both ; 
and take one from the other, light of mvention, and not 
fire of contradiction, and esteem of the mqmsition of 
truth as of an enterprise, and not as of a quality or orna- 
ment, and employ wit and magnificence to thmgs of 
worth and excellency, and not to things vulgar and of 
popular estimation As for my labours, if any man shall 
please himself or others m the reprehension of them, they 
shall make that ancient and patient request, Verhemt seel 
qudtf let mm reprehend them, so they observe and 
weigh them ; for the appeal is lawful, though it may be it 
shall not be needful, from the first cogitations of men to 
their second, and from the nearer tunes to the times farther 
off. Now; let us come to that learmng, which both the 
former times were not so blessed as to know, sacred and 
inspired divinity, the Sabbath and port of all men’s labours 
and peregrinations. 
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Of Theology. T™/ Prerogahve of God et, 

-JL tendetb. as well to tbe reason 
as to the will of man ; so that as we are to obey His law, 
though we find a reluetation in our will, so we are to be- 
lieve His word, though we find a reluetation in our reason. 
For if we beheve only that which is agreeable to our sense, 
we give consent to the matter, and not to the author ; which 
is no more than we would do towards a suspected and dis- 
credited witness , but that faith which was accounted to 
Abraham for righteousness was of such a point as whereat 
Sarali laughed,^ who therem was an image of natural reason. 

Howbeit, if we will truly consider it, more worthy it is 
to beheve than to know as we now know. For m know- 
ledge man’s mmd suffereth from sense , but m belief it 
sufiereth from spirit, such one as it holdeth for more 
authorized than itself, and so sufiereth from the worthier 
agent Otherwise it is of the state of man glorified , for 
then faith shall cease, and we shall know as we are known. 

Wherefore we conclude that sacred theology, (which in 
our idiom we call divmity,) is grounded only upon the word 
and oracle of G-od, and not upon the light of nature for it 
IS written Cceh enaTrant gloriam Deif but it is not written, 
CoeU enarrant voluntatem Dei - but of that it is said, Ad 
legem et testimonium ' si non fecerint secundum nerhum 
istud,^ &c. This holdeth not omy m those pomts of faith 
which concern the mysteries of the deity, of the Creation, 
of the Eedemption, but likewise those which concern the 
law moral truly interpreted Lone gour enemies do good 
to them that hate you; he like to your heanenly Father ^ that 
suffereth his ram to fall u^on the gust and ungust, ^ To this 
it ought to be applauded, nee vox hominem sonat it is a 
voice beyond the light of nature. So we see the heathen 
poets, when they fall upon a libertine passion, do still 
expostulate with laws and morahties, as if they were 
opposite and mahgnant to nature ; Ft quo6 natura remU* 
iiti znmdagura negant^ So said £)endamis the Indian unto 
Alexander’s messengers, That he had heard somewhat of 
Fythagoras, and some other of the wise men of Grmcia, and 
that he held them for excellent men : hut that f^liey had a 
fault, which was that they had m too great reverence and 
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veneration a thing which they called law and manners. So 
it must be confessed, that a great part of the law moral is 
of tliat perfection, wbereunto tbe ligiit of nature cannot 
aspire now tbeii is it that man is said to bare, by the light 
and law of nature, some notions and conceits of virtue and 
vice, justice and wrong, good and evil? Thus, because the 
light of nature is used in two several senses , the one, that 
which sprmgeth fiom reason, sense, induction, argument, 
according to the laws of heaven and earth , the other, that 
which IS imprinted upon the spirit of man by an inward 
instinct, according to the law of conscience, which is a 
sparkle of the purity of his first estate , in which latter 
sense only he is participant of some light and discerning 
touching the perfection of the moral law but how ^ siiiil- 
cient to cheek the vice, but not to inform the duty So then 
the doctrine of religion, as well moral as mystical, is not to 
be attained but by inspiration and revelation from Grod 
% The use, notwithstandmg, of reason in spiritual 
things, and the latitude thereof, is very great and general 
for it IS not for nothmg that the apostle calleth religion 
our reasonable service of God, insomuch as the very 
ceremonies and figures of the old law were fall of reason 
and signification, much more than the ceremonies of 
idolatry and magic, that are full of non-significants and 
surd characters. But most especially the Ohiistian faith, 
as m all thmgs, so in this de&erveth to he highly magmfied, 
holdmg and preserving the golden mediocrity in this point 
between the law of the heathen and the law of Mahomet, 
which have embraced the two extremes. For the rehgion 
of the heathen had no constant behef or confession, but left 
all to the hberty of argument , and the religion of Mahomet, 
on the other side, interdicteth argument altogether ; the 
one having the very face of error, and the other of impos- 
ture • whereas the faith doth both admit and rej'ect dispu- 
tation with differmce. 

The use of human reason in religion is of two sorts : 
the former, m the conception and apprehension of the 
mysteries of G-od to us revealed , the other, in the inferring 
and deriving of doctrine and direction thereupon. The 
former extendeth to the mysteries themselves ; but howF 
by way of illustration, and not by way of argument : the 
latter eonsisteth mdeed of probation and argument. In the 
former, we see, God vouehsafeth to descend to our capacity, 
in the expressing of his mysteries in sort as may be sensible 
unto us ; and doth graft his Bevelations and holy doctrine 
upon the notions of our reason, and appheih his inspira- 
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tious to open otir understanding:, as the form of tlie key 
to the ward of the lock . for the latter, there is allowed ns 
a nse of reason and argfament, secondary and respective, 
although not original and absolute. For after the articles 
and principles of religion are placed and exempted from 
examination of reason, it is then permitted unto ns to make 
derivations and inferences from, and according to the 
analogy of them, for onr better direction In nature this 
holdeth not; for both the principles are examinable by 
induction, though not by a medinm or syllogism; and 
besides, those principles or first positions have no discord- 
ance with that leason which draweth down and dednceth 
the inferior positions. But yet it holdeth not in religion 
alone, bnt m many knowledges, both of greater and 
smaller nature, namely, wherein there are not orAj jposif a 
hut jolactta; for in such there can be no use of absolute 
reason. We see it familiarlv in games of wit, as chess, or 
the like . the draughts and first laws of the game are posi- 
tive, but how ? merely ad placitu'mf and not examinable by 
reason ; but then how to direct our play thereupon with 
best advantage to wm the game, is artificial and rational. 
So in human laws, there be many grounds and maxmis 
which are placita juris, positive upon authority, and not 
upon reason, and therefore not to be disputed : but what 
is most just, not absolutely but relatively, and according to 
those maxims, that afibrdeth a long field of disputation. 
Such therefore is that secondary reason, which hath place 
m divmity, which is grounded upon ^Qjplaeets of God. 

4. Here therefore I note this deficiency, that there hath 
not been, to my understanding, suflciently inquired and 
handled the true hmits and use of reason in spiritual things, 
as a kmd of divine dialectic • which for that it is not done, 
it seemeth to me a thmg usual, by pretext of true con- 
ceiving that which is reveSed, to search and mine into that 
which is not revealed ; and by pretext offunueleating infer- 
ences and contradictories, to examine that which is positive; 
the one sort falling into the error of Hieodemus, demanding 
to have things made more sensible than it pleaseth God to 
reveal them, Q^uomodo possit homo nasei mmsH semxP the 
other sort into the error of the disciples, which were 
scandalized at a show of contradiction, Quid est hoe fmd, 
died mhis't Modicum, ei non mdebttis me, et iterum, 
modicum, et mdehitu me, &c ^ 

6. Upon this I have msisted the more, in regard of 


® Job. m. 4, 


^ Job. XV 2 . 17. 
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tlie great and blessed use thereof, for this point, well 
laboured and defined of, would in my judgment be an 
opiate to stay and bridle not only the yanity of curious 
speculations, wherewith the schoc^a labour, but the fury of 
controversies, wherewith the church laboureth For it 
cannot but open men’s eyes, to see that many controversies 
do merely pertain to that which is either not revealed, or 
positive , and that many others do grow upon weak and 
obscure inferences or derivations ; which latter sort, if men 
would revive the blessed style of that great doctor of the 
Gentiles, would be earned thus, eye, non domtnusf and 
agam, secundum consthum meum, in opinions and counsels, 
and not in positions and oppositions. But men are now 
over-ready to usurp the style, non ego, sed dominus; and 
not so only, but to bind it with the thunder and denuncia- 
tion of curses and anathemas, to the terror of those which 
have not sufficiently learned out of Solomon, that the 
causeless cu/nse shall not come ® 

6 Divinity hath two prmcipal parts; the matter in- 
formed or revealed, and the nature of the information or 
revelation . and with the latter we will begm, because it 
hath most coherence with that which we have now last 
handled. The nature of the mformation consisteth of three 
branches ; the hmits of the mformation, the sufficiency of 
the information, and the acqumng or obtaimng the mfor- 
mation TJnto the limits of the mformation belong these 
considerations ; how far forth particular persons continue 
to be inspired ; how far forth the Church is inspired ; how 
far forth reason may be used the last point whereof I have 
noted as deficient. Unto the sufficiency of the mformation 
belong two considerations , what points of rehgion are fun- 
damental, and what perfective, being matter of further 
huildmg and perfection upon one and the same foundation ; 
and again, howthegradakons of hght, accordmg to the dis- 
pensation of timesi are material to the sufficiency of belief. 

Hero again I may rather give it in advice, than note 
it as deficient, that the pomts fundamental, and the pomta 
of farther perfection only, ought to be with piety and 
wisdom distmguished . a subject tending to much like end 
as that I noted before , for as that other were hke to abate 
the number of controversies, so this is hkely to abate the 
heat of many of them We see Moses when he saw the 
Israelite and the ^gjrptian fight, he diet npt say, Wliy 
stnvegou? but drew his sword and slew the -Egyptian : 


a 1 Cor. vii. 12. 40. 
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but when be saw tbe two Israelites bgbt, be said Yon are 
hretliren, why strive you If tbe point of doctrine be an. 
.Egyptian, it must be slam by tbe sword of tbe spirit, and 
not reconciled, but if it be an Israelite, tbougb in tbe 
wrong, then, Why strive you ? We see of tbe fundamental 
pomts, our Saviour pennetb tbe league thus, Ke that not 
with us, IS against U6 ® but of points not fundamental, tbiis, 
S[e that IS not against us, is with us ® So we see tbe coat 
of our Saviour was entire without seam,^ and so is tbe 
doctrine of tbe Scriptures in itself ; but tbe garment of tbe 
Cburcb was of divers colours,® and yet not divided we see 
tbe ebaff may and ought to he severed from tbe corn in tbe 
ear, but tbe tares may not be pulled up from tbe corn m 
tbe field ^ So as it is a tbmg of great use well to define 
wbat, and of wbat latitude tbo^e points arc, wbicb do make 
men merely abens and disincorporate from tbe Cburcb of 
God 

8 For tbe obtaimng of tbe mformation, it restetb upon 
tbe true and sound interpretation of tbe Scriptures, wbicb 
are tbe fountams of tbe water of life Tbe interpretations 
of tbe Scriptures are of two sorts; methodical, and solute 
or at large. For this divine water, ^ which excelletb so 
much that of Jacob’s Well, is drawn forth much in tbe 
same kind as natural water usetb to be out of wells and 
fountains ; either it is first forced up into a cistern, and 
from thence fetched and derived for use, or else it is drawn 
and received in buckets and vessels immediately where it 
spnngetb. Tbe former sort whereof, tbougb it seem to be 
the more ready, yet in my judgment is more subject to 
corrupt This is that method which bath exhibited unto 
us tbe scbolastieal divimty ; whereby divmity bath been 
reduced into an art, as into a cistern, and tbe streams of 
doctrine or positions fetched and derived from thence. 

9 In this men have sought three things, a summary 
brevity, a compacted strength, and a coiuplete perfecimn ; 
whereof tbe two first they fad to find, and tbe last they 
ought not to seek. For as to brevity we see, m all summary 
methods, while men purpose to abridge, they give cause 
io dilate. For tbe sum or abridgment by o^^ntraction be- 
cometb obscure ; tbe obscurity requiretb exposition, and 
tbe exposition is didueed mto large commentaries, or into 


* Exod. ii. 11-— 14. ® Matth xii, 80. 

® Luke 3X. 60. ^ Joli xix 28 

s See Ps. xlv 10, (Prayer Book \ersioii ) 

® Matth. xm. 29. ^ Jofx, iv. 13, 14. 
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common places and titles, wliiclt grow to be more yast 
tban the original writings, whence the sum was at first 
extracted So, we see, the volumes of the schoolmen are 
greater much than the first writings of the fathers, whence 
the Master of the Sentences made his sum or collection. 
So, m like manner, the volumes of the modern doctors of 
the cm! law exceed those of the ancient jurisconsults, of 
which Tnboman compileth the digest. So as this course 
of sums and commentaries is that which doth infallibly 
make the body of sciences more immense in quantity, 
and more base in substance 

10. And for strength, it is true that knowledges reduced 
into exact methods have a show of strength, in that each 
part seemeth to support and sustain the other; hut this 
IS more satisfactory than substantial like nnto buildings 
which stand by architecture and compaction, which are 
more subj ect to rum than those which are built more strong 
in their several parts, though less compacted. But it is 
plam that the more you recede from your grounds, the 
weaker do you conclude ' and as m nature, the more you 
remove yourself from particulars, the greater peril of error 
you do incur so much more in divinity, the more you 
recede from the Scriptures by inferences and consequences, 
the more weak and dilute are your positions. 

^ 11. And as for perfection or completeness in divinity, 
it is not to be sought ; which makes this course of artificial 
divinity the more suspect Por he that will reduce a know- 
ledge into an art, will make it round and uniform . but in 
divmity many things must be left abrupt, and concluded 
with this 0 alUtwdo sapientice et soientim Dei I quam %%* 
com^rehensibtlia sunt jiCdim a ejust et non invesUgahiles vice 
ejus P So again the apostle saith, JSx parte scmus ® and 
to have the form of a total, where there is but matter for 
a part, cannot be without supphes hj supposition and pre- 
sumption. And therefore I conclude, that the true use of 
these sums and methods hath piaee in mstitutions or mtro- 
ductions preparatory unto knowledge : but m them, or by 
deducement from them, to handle the mam body and sub- 
stance of a knowledge, is in all sciences prejudicial, and m 
divinity dangerous. 

13. As to the interpretation of the Scriptures solute 
and at large, there have been divers kmds mtroduced and 
devised, some of them rather eunons and unsafe than 
sober and warranted. ITotwithstandmg, thus much must 
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be confessed, tbat tbe Scriptures beini^ giyen by inspira* 
tion, and not by human reason, do differ from all other 
boois m tbe author: 'which, by consequence, doth draw on 
some difference to be used by the expositor For the 
mditer of them did know four things which no man attains 
to know, which are, the mysteries of the kmgdom of 
glory, the perfection of the laws of nature, the secrets of 
the heart of man, and the future succession of all ages. 
For as to the first it is said, He that presseth mto the Ugh% 
shall he oppressed of the glory. And again, Ho man shall 
see my face and live^ To the second, WImi he prepared 
the heavens I was present^ when hy lato and compass he 
tnclosed the de^ ® To the third, Neither was %t needful 
that any should hear witness to him of man, for he knew well 
what was in man ® And to the last, From the beginning 
are known to the ford all his works ^ 

13 From the former of these two hare been drawn 
certain senses and expositions of Scriptures, which had 
need be contamed 'within the bounds of sobriety, the one 
anagogical, and the other philosophical But as to the 
former, man is not to prevent Ins time Videmus nunc per 
speculum in cenigmate tunc autem facie adfaciem ® wherein, 
nevertheless, there seemeth to be a hberty granted, as far 
forth as the polishing of this glass, or some moderate ex- 
plication to this senigma But to press too far mto it, 
cannot but cause a dissolution and overthrow of the spirit 
of man. For m the body there are three degrees of that 
we receive into it, aliment, medicine, and poison , whereof 
aliment is that wbach the nature of man can perfectly alter 
and overcome • medicine is that which is partly converted 
by nature, and partly converteth nature ; and poison is that 
which worketh wholly upon nature, without that, that 
nature can in any part work upon it. So m the mind, what- 
soever knowledge reason cannot at all work upon and 
convert is a mere intoxication, and endangereth a dissolu- 
tion of the mmd and underg^tanding. 

14 But for the latter, it hath been extremely set on 
foot of late time by the school of Paracelsus^ and some 
others, that have pretended to find the tru^ of all natural 
philosophy m the Scriptures , scandalizing and traducing 
aU other philosophy as heathenish and profane. But there 
is no such enmity between G-od’s word and His works; 
neither do they give honour to the Scriptures, as they 

5 Prov. vm 27. « Joh u. 25. 

8 1 Gor. nil 12. 
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ts addressed to the Hearts of Men ^ 

suppose, but mucli imbase them Eor to seek beayen aud 
earth in the word of Grod, (whereof it is said, Kemen and 
earth shall pass^ hut my word shall not pass,^) is to seek 
temporary thmgs amongst eternal and as to seek divinity 
in philosophy is to seek the living amongst the dead, so to 
seek philosophy m diymity is to seek the dead amongst 
the imng neither are the pots or layers, whose place was 
in the outward part of the temple, to be sought m the 
holiest place of ail, where the ark of the testimony was 
seated And again, the scope or purpose of the spirit of 
God IS not to express matters of nature in the Scriptures, 
otherwise than m passage, and for apphcation to man’s 
capacity, and to matters moral or dmne. And it is a true 
rule, auctoTis aliud aqentts parva anctontas , for it were a 
strange conclusion, if a man should use a similitude for 
ornament or illustration sake, borrowed from nature or 
history according to vulgar conceit, as of a basilisk, an 
unicorn, a centaur, a Bnareus, an hydra, or the like, that 
therefore he must needs be thought to affirm the matter 
thereof positively to be true. To conclude, therefore, 
these two mterpretationsj the one by reduction or asmg- 
matical, the other phiio^phical or physical, which have 
been received and pursued m imitation of the rabbins and 
cabalists, are to be confined with a noh altum sapere^ sed 
time ^ 

15. But the two latter pomts, known to God and un- 
known to man, touching the secrets of the heart, and the 
successions of time, do make a just and sound difference 
between the manner of the exposition of the Scriptures 
and all other books. For it is an excellent observation 
which hath been made upon the answers of our Saviour 
Christ to many of the questions which were propounded 
to him, how that they are impertinent to the state of the 
question demanded ? the reason whereof is, because, not 
being like man, wh/^ch knows man’s thoughts by his words, 
but knowing man’s though^ immediately, he never an- 
swered their words, but their thoughts • much m the like 
manner it is with the Scriptures, which being written to 
the thoughts men, and to the succession of all ages, 
with a foresight of all heresies, contradictions, difiermg 
estates of the church, yea and particularly of the elect, 
are not to be interpreted only aecordmg to the latitude of 
the proper sense of the place, and respectively towards 
that present occasion whereupon the words were uttered, 


^ Matth, xsiv. 83. 
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or m precise eongrmty or contexture with the words 
before or after, or in contemplation of the principal scope 
of the place , Wt hawe in themseh es, not only totally or 
collectively, but distributively in dauses and words, in- 
finite spunks and streams of "doctrine to water the church 
in every part And therefore as the literal sense is, as it 
were, the mam stream or river , so the moral sense chiefly, 
and sometimes the allegorical or typical, are they whereof 
the church hath most use , not that I wish men to be 
bold in allegories, or indulgent or light in allusions but 
that I do much condemn that interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture which IS only after the manner as men use to mterpret 
a profane book 

16. In this part, touching the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, I can report no deficience , but by way of remem- 
brance this I will add , in perusing books of divinity, I 
find many books of controversies, and many of common- 
places and treaties, a mass of positive divinity, as it is 
made an art a number of sermons and lectures, and 
many prolix commentaries upon'tiie Scriptures, with har- 
monies and concordances * buf ,that form of writmg m 
divinity which in my judgment is of all others most rich 
and precious, is positive divinifcy, collected upon particular 
texts of Scriptures in brief observations, not dilated 
into commonplaces, not chasing after controversies, not 
reduced into method of art, a thmg abounding in ser- 
mons, which will vamsh, but defective m books which will 
remain, and a thmg wherein this age excelleth Fori 
am persuaded, (and i may speak it with an ahsit inmiia 
mrho, and no ways m derogation of antiquity, but as m a 
^ good emulation between the vine and the olive,) that if the 
choice and best of those observations upon texts of Scrip- 
tures, which have been made dispersedly in Sermons 
within this your Majesty*s island ojf Britain by the -space 
of these forty years and mofb, leaving out the largeness of 
exhortations and applications thereupon, had been set 
<iown m a contmuance, it had been the best work m 
Jmnity which had been written since the Apostles* times. 

17 The matter informed by divinity is of two kinds ; 
matter of belief and truth of opinion, and matter of service 
and adoration , which is also judged and directed by the 
former the one being as the internal soul of religion, and 
the other as the external body thereof And therefore 
tluiJieathen religion was not only a worship of idols, but 
the whole religion was an idol in itself ; for it had no soul, 
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well tlimlr, considering tlie chief doctors of ilieir church 
were the poets and the reason was, because the heathen 
gods were no jealous gods, but were glad to be admitted 
into part, as they had reason ISTeither did they respect 
the pureness of heart, so they might have external honour 
and rites 

18 But out of these two do result and issue four mam 
branches of divinity, faith, manners, htiivgy, and govern- 
ment Baith containeth the doctrine of the nature of 
God, of the attributes of God, and of the works of God. 
The nature of God consisteth of three persons in unity of 
Godhead. The attributes of God are either common to 
the Deity, or respective to the persons The works of 
God summary are two, that of the creation and that of 
the redemjgiion, and both these works, as in total they 
apperiam to the nnity of the Godhead, so in their parts 
they refer to the three persons that of the creation, in 
the mass of the matter, to the Father; m the disposi- 
tion of the form, to the Son , and m the continuance and 
conservation of the being, to the Holy Spirit. So that of 
the redemption, in the election and counsel, to the 
Father, in the whole act and consummation to the Son; 
and m the application, to the Holy Spirit, for by the 
Holy Ghost was Christ conceived in flesh, and by the 
Holy Ghost are the elect regenerate in spirit This work 
hkewise we consider either efiectually, m the elect ; or 
privately m the reprobate , or according to appearance, in 
the visible church 

19 For manners, the doctrine thereof is contained in 
the law, which discloseth sin The law itself is divided, 
according to the edition thereof, mto the law of nature, 
the law moral and the law positive ; and according to the 
stylo, into negative and aflirmative, prohibitions and com- 
mandments Sin, m the matter and subject thereof, is 
divided according to* the commandments; in the form 
tteeof, it referreth to the tj^ee persons in Deity ; sins of 
infirmity agamst the Father, whose more special attribute 
IS pover; sms of ignorance against the Son, whose attri- 
bute is wisclpm, and sins of malice against the Holy 
Ghost, whose attribute is grace or love ^ In the motions 
of it, it either moveth to the right hand or to the left ; 
either to blind devotion, or to profane and libertine trans- 
gression , either in imposing restraint where God granteth 

2 For a traer division of the Attnhntes of the Godhead, see 
Hooker v. 5(>. 5* 
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liberty, or in taking liberty where God imposetk restraint. 
In the degrees and progress of it, it dividetb itself into 
tliongbt, word, or act. And in this part I commend much 
the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience , for 
that I take indeed to be a breaking, and not exhibiting 
whole of the bread of life But that which quickeneth 
both these doctrines of faith and manners, is the elevation 
and consent of the heart; wherennto appertain books of 
exhortation, holy meditation, Christian resolution, and 
the like. 

20 Bor the liturgy or servioe, it consisteth of the 
reciprocal acts between God and man ; which, on the part 
of God, are the preachmg of the word, and the sacra- 
ments, which are seals to the covenant, or as the visible 
word , and on the part of man, mvocation of the name of 
God , and under the law, sacrifices , which were as visible 
prayers or confessions . but now the adoration being tn 
sj>iritv(, etvervtate,^ there remaineth only wtuU labioTwm^^ 
although the use of holy vows of thankfulness and retri- 
bution may be accounted also as sealed petitions 

21. And for the government of the church, it con- 
sisteth of the patrimony of the church, the franchises of 
the chnrch, and the offices and jurisdictions of the church, 
and the laws of the church directing the whole , all which 
have two considerations, the one m themselves, the other 
how they stand compatible and agreeable to the civil 
estate. 

22 This matter of divimty is handled either in form 
of instruction of truth, or m form of confutation of false- 
hood. The declinations from rehgion, besides the priva- 
tive, which IS atheism, and the oranches thereof, are 
three; Serenes, Idolat^im.diWUcJicraft, heresies, when 
we serve the true Goa with a false worship; idolatry, 
when we worship false gods, supposmg them to be true • 
and witchcraft, when we adore false gods, knowing them 
to be wicked and false . for your Majesty doth •'excel- 
lently well observe, that witchcraft is the height of idolatry. 
And yet we see though these be true degrees, Samuel 
teacheth us that they are all of a nature, wen there m 
once a receding from the word of God ; for so he saith, 
Quasv ^eccafum anolandi est Te$%gnafe et scehs 

idololatricB nolle acqwmcere ® 

23, These thmgs I have passed over so briefly because 
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In Dimndy no Deficience u to he noted 

I can report no deficience concerning them • for I can 
find no space or ground that lieth vacant and unsown m 
the matter of divmity so diligent have men been, either 
in son ing of good seed, or in sowing of tares 

T hus have I made as it were a small globe 
of the intellectual world, as truly and 
faithfully ds I could discover, with a note and description 
of those parts which seem to me not constantly occupate, 
or not well converted by the labour of man. In which, if 
I have in any point receded from that which is commonly 
received, it hath been with a purpose of proceeding tn 
mehuSi and not tn altud , a mmd of amendment and pro- 
fieience, and not of change and difference For I could 
not be true and constant to the argument I handle, if I 
were not willing to go beyond others , hut yet not more 
willing than to have others go beyond me again which 
*may the better appear by this, that I have propounded my 
opimons naked and unarmed, not seeking to preoccupate 
the liberty of men’s judgments by confutations. For m 
anything which is wefl set down, I am m good hope, that 
if the first reading move an objection, the second reading 
will make an answer. And m those things wherem I have 
erred, I am sure I have not pre-judiced the right by liti- 
gious arguments , which certainly have this contrary 
effect and operation, that they add anthority to error, and 
destroy the authority of that which is well invented for 
question is an* honour and preferment to falsehood, as on 
the other side it is a repulse to truth But the errors I 
claim and challenge to myself as mine own the good, if 
any be, is, due imiquaw. adeps sacnjiciti to be incensed to 
the hononr, first of the Divine Majesty, and next of your 
Ma]esty, to whom on earth I am most bounden. 
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Adveniit'e^ from without, foreign. 

Appromjpti stir itp, quicken. 

As]persion, bespnnlding 

Cautely caution, scruple So Sliakspeare : 

“ For now no soil or caiitel doth besmirch 
The 'viitue of his will ” — Hamlet^ i, 3 

Civil, popular, prevailing. 

Coarctation, restraint. 

Contentahon, content. Sop 18 , we find contestations* 
Contristation, weariness, sorrow. 

Co^ie (for Latm copia), abundance. 

Corroborate, strengthened, matured. 

Digladiation, sparrmg. 

Wrench, refutation. 

'Estuation, agitation 
JExpulse, expel. 

Ground, a theme in music. 

Holding, pertaming to 

Hours, seasons, dispositions (Er. de bonnes heures). 
Humorous, petulant. 

Idols, illusions, false appearances. 

Hlaqueation, ensnanng 
Leese, lose. 

Lidger, legate 
Mamable, tractable 

Moe, according to Latham, the old positive form 
whence more is derived, and so used by Hooker 
5(1. 4 ), but by Bacon as a comparative. 
Mongeration, submission. 
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JPareel, part 

Feccant humours^ corrupt tendencies. (Fr ) Cf Le 
medecin malgri Im, u. 4, 

Ferease, percliance. 

FoUtique, politician. 

Frag %n aid, call in, A legal term So Skakspeare 
‘‘ You shall find 

A conqueror that ’will pray in aid for kindness.” 

Ant and Gleop v 2 

Fre/iotion, foreknowledge. 

Fresention, perception beforekand. 

Frop>netg, property, 

Funct%al, as small as a pomt, trmai So Milton, of 
the earth ; 

This punctual spot.” — Pai, Lost, viii 23. 

Fimto, punctilio. 

FedarguUon, confutation. 

Beirdegration, renewal. 

Fehictatxon, resistance. 

Bespectwe, careful, attentive. 

Saddest, gravest. 

Secured, without hindrance. 

Statua, for statue. So Shakspeare : 

Ev’a at the base of Pompey’s statua ” — Jul Cces, iii 2 

Tgpocosmg, a representation of the world. 

Ure, practice. 

Vermiculate, n^tncate, subtle. (Fr. vermimU ) 
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Addenda et Oorngenda 

Page 102, note 7, Add'^xoi i 343 

— 119, Ime 11, top Of the ibis cf Ben Jonson’s 

Poetaster Dial ad jin 

— 120, WhiffleTj a fifer, or piper — Douce Shaksp Den V 

The deep mouthed sea, 

Which, like a mighty whifQer ■’tore the Tang 
Seems to prepare his way 


— 137, line 

4, top 

Anstot Etk Nic vi 3 (N & Q ) 

— 140, note 

2, Add, And by Babelais, Pantag ii IS 

— 146, hne 11, bot 

Sen ad Lucil 52 

-W, „ 

12, bot 

Sen ad Lucd 53 

-152, „ 

7, top 

Sen Nat Qn n 59 

-152, „ 

15, top 

Sen ad Lucil 77 

-152, „ 

22, top 

Sen ad Lucil 95 

-156, „ 

2, bot It should be observed that m the 
opinion of F A. Wolf and Niebuhr, this 
speech is a forgery 

-159, „ 

12, top 

Sen ad Lucil 71. 

-163, „ 

3, top 

Solon Fr i 8 Gaisf (N & Q ) 

-166, „ 

20, top 

Yid Disc sop Liv 1 10 

-m, „ 

22, bot 

Oic de Or at iii. 83 (N & Q ) 


— 178, note 6, Niebuhr takes a different view oi 

Augustus’s character See his Lectures oii 
Roman Dutoi y xhx (vol n p 103 ) 

— 180, line 3, top va^e Kat yefivaa dmareiVj ctpOpc 

ravra rwv ^pevwv — Epicharm ajp Suid 
(N &Q) 


~ 186, 

3 ) 

3, bot 

Cic Brut 95 

— 187, 

33 

11, top 

Mach Disc sop Liv iii 9. 

~ 192, 

33 

4, bot 

Pint mt Lep 8 

— 198, 

33 

8, bot 

Pint vd Alex 65 
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